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Editorial 

THE SYMPOSIUM in this number of Reticion 1n Lire has to do 
with the pros and cons of existentialism, the most radical challenge to 
theology and letters over the past thirty years. The articles are all excellent, 
written with great honesty and great competence; and though they tend 
to focus mainly upon the reason-faith relation, they succeed as a whole in 
evoking the existentialist dilemma—the dilemma, that is, of existing im 
the truth as a human being instead of merely talking about it as a philosopher 
or theologian. If the articles are read in their entirety (as they should be) 
the reader will probably feel restive rather than consoled, and not a little 
baffled; for the articles themselves exhibit the dilemma, paradoxically or 
perhaps unavoidably, both in affirming existentialism and in qualifying 
it or refuting it. 

The really embarrassing thing about existentialism is its insistence that 
“we hold fast to what it means to be a human being” (Kierkegaard). 
This is difficult for philosophers and theologians (and for the rest of us) 
who, as a rule, feel more at ease when talking about “truth” or about 
“essences” or “ultimate ideas” or “visions of reality” or “God” or the 
“ens realissimum” or “the doctrine of the church” or the “highest of the 
universals.” These things we manage easily, and compose them into 
systems of coherence without much difficulty; but we feel offended if 
some Socrates or Montaigne or Luther or Kierkegaard ventures to point 
out that there is a good deal of unrecognized presumption in these astute 
logomorphisms. 

Most men today are aware that the traditional modes of intellectualist 
and rationalist thinking are largely bankrupt (are, precisely, outmoded), 
and that we are experiencing a radical revision of our ways of “knowing.” 
We resist this deeply, of course, for our culture was suckled on the pre- 
suppositions of classical, mostly Aristotelian logic and metaphysics. But it is 
a relief also to discover that we not only may, but must, think as mortals. 
Like Moliére’s oft-invoked gentleman who discovered that he had been 
speaking prose all his life without knowing it, many people today are dis- 
covering that they have been existentialists all their lives. “Existentialism,” 
as Delmore Schwartz put it so impeccably, “means that no one else can 
take a bath for you.” By extension no one else can die for you (Heidegger) ; 
and no one else can choose your way of life for you (Christianity). Even 
Whitehead used to reiterate (I, too, sat under him at Harvard), “all 
actualization is finite.” But that is where the pathos both of thinking and 
being (existing) begins. We do not get rid of this pugnacious difficulty by 
leaving it out. 


S. R. H. 





Existentialism Reconsidered 





1. Faith and Reason: An Existential View 
JOHN A. HUTCHISON 


« THE AUTUMN, 1960, issue of Reticion in Lire, Mr. 
Warren Steinkraus has attacked the views of some contemporary theologians 
whom he characterizes as “religious existentialists.” In the course of his 
discussion of the alleged irrationalism and antirationalism of this theological 
viewpoint, he devotes several paragraphs of analysis to my views of the 
relation of faith to reason, as set forth in my volume, Faith, Reason and 
Existence. Despite the somewhat acrimonious tone of Mr. Steinkraus’ 
article, i am prompted to reply. I do so not for motives of personal vindi- 
cation but because I think that disagreements between two men may some- 
times raise and pose issues more significant than the opinions of either one. 
Accordingly, I address myself, not to Mr. Steinkraus, but to the relation 
of faith to reason. The center of Mr. Steinkraus’ contention is that religious 
existentialism holds to the primacy of faith rather than reason, and thereby 
involves itself in irrational faith. My response will take the form of asking 
what is reason? and what is faith? in the hope that, seeing the nature of 
both, we may clarify their relation to each other. 


I 


Reason seems to me in essence man’s capacity for objectivity or 
factuality. It is by virtue of reason that man lives in the presence of facts, 
testing and understanding them, bringing his ideas into adequate relation 
to them, organizing his ideas of them into coherent systems, and ever 
seeking out new facts on which to test his ideas. This definition presupposes 
some notion of what a fact is. Here it must suffice to characterize a fact 
as that which is given and not made, discovered and not invented or 
constructed in the mind’s encounter with the world. No definition more re- 
strictive or reductive will prove adequate to the various kinds of facts which 
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our world shows. How this definition applies in various specific areas, what 
constitutes factuality or objectivity, is a matter to be determined by the 
kinds of thought and study appropriate to particular areas of existence. 

The life of reason has two main aspects or moments, the first being 
that in which facts are encountered, apprehended, and articulated in factual 
propositions capable of being tested or checked; and the second is that in 
which bodies of factual statements are organized into coherent systems. 
Idealist epistemologies emphasize the second aspect or moment of ration- 
ality, and realists by contrast give primacy to the first, though it is probably 
the case that with sufficient care and attention to details, reasonably adequate 
accounts of human knowing and knowledge can be worked out in either 
terms. Perhaps I show my realist bias when I add that the final allegiance 
of the human mind must always be to the facts, however paradoxical an 
aspect they wear. We must never sacrifice facts to previously organized 
systems of coherence. 

In all of this there is nothing peculiar to religious existentialism. 
Indeed, this viewpoint has given relatively little detailed attention to 
epistemological questions. However, we may at least note in passing that 
there is a definition of reason and truth latent in the existentialist viewpoint. 
In a word, truth from the existentialist viewpoint is the correspondence of 
essence to existence, and existential reasoning is the process of determining 
the adequacy of this relationship of essence to existence—of trying essence 
onto existence for size, as it were. While this relation has had detailed 
application to the essence, Aumanus, and the existence of actual human 
beings, it is susceptible of completely general application. For example, 
how adequately does the essence, chair, apply to the object on which I am 
now sitting? Yet even so, a fully developed existentialist epistemology 
would not, I think, be so likely to say new things as to say old things in 
a new way. 

If we turn from the substantive question of what reason is and does 
to our human attitudes toward, or estimate of, reason, existentialism has 
several important assertions to make. First, if we are concerned with the 
reason of existing men and not with the infinite intelligence of God, we 
must avoid the a priori assumption of the omnicompetence of human reason. 
Rational absolutists often involve themselves in a needless and false dilemma 
by asserting that if we do not commit ourselves to the omnicompetence 
of reason, we have rejected reason altogether. Surely this is a dilemma as 
false as it is needless! Furthermore, it expresses an assumption for which 
unreasoned acceptance is demanded. Rationalists are frequently most 
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unreasonable people. When they talk about reason they remind the hearer 
of fundamentalists talking about God. I prefer a more existential, which 
is to say in this case an experimental, attitude. Let us use our reasons, 
seeing in actual existence what kinds of questions reason can formulate and 
significantly answer for us. As we seek in actual human existence for the 
answer to this question, we shall also be discovering the limits of reason. 
For it is at least possible that there are kinds of questions which reason 
cannot answer, or for that matter, even ask. It is at least possible that 
there are limits of human rational capacity. Only a precritical dogmatist 
would deny this possibility. Incidentally, let us guard this assertion by 
adding that it is for reason itself to set its own limits and not for external 
authority—religious, political, or whatever—to do so. Let it also be added 
that this principle of significant limits must never be misused to shut. the 
gates against further inquiry. 

Religious existentialists have often pushed further their description 
of the nature and use of rationality by asserting theologically that man’s 
reason (in contrast to God’s reason) is both creaturely and sinful. Let us 
see what these terms legitimately mean—and what they do not mean. By 
applying the biblical view of creation to human reason we seek to assert 
that reason is a great and good human capacity, a significant part of the 
creation which God made and pronounced very good; and yet we also 
seek to assert its limited, finite, mortal nature. Both assertions are equally 
necessary for an adequate view. Human reason is both a great and God- 
given power, surely one of the greatest, most powerful, and most humanizing 
capacities in man. But like all things creaturely, we misuse human reason 
if we absolutize it, if we regard it as absolute Reason or God. 

The creaturely nature of reason is a theological assertion similar to 
what philosophers and social scientists have often called relativism. Both 
assertions advance the claim that we men have reason and not Reason, 
and that our reason never gives us absolute Truth but only truths, forever 
subject to further critical scrutiny and development. So it is that the 
reason of one man or one culture differs notably from that of another man 
or another culture. Factors of individual temperament, social conditioning, 
and the like powerfully influence the way men see and express truths. 
Theologically, I think the important point is that this is what we should 
expect in the sort of creature man is, according to the biblical view of his 
nature. 

Such a relativism, whether theologically or philosophically oriented, 
need not be self-stultifying or self-contradictory, as is frequently alleged 
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by rational absolutists. As men we are rational enough to see the limits 
of our own rationality. We are rational enough to see that absolute reason 
and absolute Truth are not within our human grasp or possession, but that 
finite mortal reasoning and truth are so. The real vindication of this 
viewpoint will, of course, not occur in the pages of rational argument but 
in the existential attitude which combines a persistent habit of critical 
inquiry, including self-criticism, with openness to new truth and hence to 
rational growth. 

The existentialist assertion that human reason is not only finite but 
sinful, or even totally depraved, is perhaps the most widely misunderstood 
tenet of this whole theological viewpoint. A few observations may help 
to clarify the issue. First of all, total depravity in its proper historical 
sense did not mean 100 per cent depravity but rather that no aspect of 
human nature is exempt from the stain of sin. It is in this sense that total 
depravity is asserted of reason. All of human reason as well as the rest 
of human nature is involved. None of it is exempt. The heart of sin in 
traditional Christian theology is egotism, or the kind of self-love that seeks 
to make one’s own self the center of all things. It is not difficult to see 
that this impulse exerts a powerful and distorting influence upon human 
reasoning processes. Readers who find a theological approach to this truth 
distasteful may be illuminated by reflection on the truth in the Freudian 
idea of rationalization, or the notions, so fundamental to the social sciences, 
of propaganda and ideology. Whatever the approach, whether that of 
Augustine, Freud, or Marx, the factual assertion is that human reasoning 
is invariably affected and distorted by the influence of interest. Moreover, 
it is not a very rational response to reply, as some rationalists do, that to 
take such factors seriously subverts or undermines reason. Surely it is an 
odd way of serving and using reason to shut the door against possible facts. 
Again, if reason can be subverted by open, factual study, so much the 
worse for reason, or perhaps one should say for a particular philosophic 
view of reason. 

Yet we must not let the matter rest with this simple assertion, so 
fully verified by human experience, that our human reason is distorted 
by the influence of self-interest. Only God’s reason is altogether free of 
sin. For the facts of the human situation are more complicated than this. 
It is necessary, I think, to add the assertion that this distortion never com- 
pletely destroys human rational capacity. If that were the case, man would 
be altogether unable to recognize his rationalizations—nor would he be 
tempted to rationalize. And it is an existential fact that men do upon 
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occasion distinguish valid reasoning from rationalization and follow the 
former. In other words, man has enough of the #mago dei left in his nature 
to win at least qualified victories over the distortions of sin. Further, if 
the distortion were total, if valid human reasoning processes were completely 
destroyed by sin, we would feel no need to rationalize. This very need 
testifies in its negative way to the rationality of man. Finally, we shall 
not have plumbed the real depths of this complicated problem until we 
recognize that it is an issue applying not simply to other men and other 
groups but going through the heart of everyman—let each of us add, 
“including me.” Our view of human reason, in summary, must be com- 
prehensive enough to take account of the complicated facts of man’s 
existence as a creature of God, as briefly sketched and illustrated here. 


I] 


We now turn our attention from reason to ask, What is faith? Forth- 
right answers are forthcoming from religious existentialism. Broadly speak- 
ing, two views or definitions of faith are represented in our philosophic 
and theological traditions of the West. One defines faith as intellectual 
assent to propositional truth beyond the evidence or even against the 
evidence (or as the Sunday-school boy put it, “believing what you know 
is not so”). The second asserts faith to be the personal trust or allegiance 
of the heart which unifies the self and inspires and guides action. Both of 
these very different ideas are widely recurrent in both past and present 
writing on the subject. Also, both appear as dictionary meanings of the 
word, and in common daily use. The word “faith” apparently is a danger- 
ously ambiguous word. It might also be noted that rationalists of the past 
and present often ignore completely the second use of the term and con- 
centrate attention and attack upon the first, often putting faith and 
knowledge against each other in necessary opposition and conflict. This is 
Mr. Steinkraus’ approach in his RExicion 1n Lire article. And it must be 
freely conceded that as long as he holds to this view of faith, his arguments 
have force. However, if he were seriously to consider the second under- 
standing of faith, the bottom would drop out of his position. 

The heart of my argument is that the second view of faith, as the 
personal trust of the human heart leading to action, is the correct under- 
standing of religious faith, and that the first view is a serious misunder- 
standing. In the first place, this second view and not the first is clearly 
the view of the Bible; and parenthetically a rediscovery of the meaning 
of the biblical view has played a large role in the emergence of religious 
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existentialism. The Hebrew word emunah clearly carries the second and 
not the first meaning. While the matter is slightly less clear in the case 
of the New Testament Greek word pistis, surely no competent New Testa- 
ment scholar argues that intellectual assent is the defining feature of péstis. 

One corollary to this interpretation of faith as ultimate commitment 
is its integral relation to human action. If faith be the ultimate allegiance 
of the heart or will, then we may fairly look for its effects in overt action 
or conduct. For it is clearly the function of allegiance to generate, sustain, 
and guide action. Conversely, it is an entirely possible procedure to move 
from action to the faith which creates and sustains it. The Bible asserts 
this relation of faith to action by its metaphor of the root and fruit of a plant. 

Yet it must be frankly conceded that there is a further ambiguity 
in this way of understanding faith. For there is faith in the sense of 
general human conviction necessary to sustain life, and there are also 
particular faiths, Christian, Jewish, Marxist, Buddhist, etc. The relation 
between these two uses of the word “faith” is actually a difficult and com- 
plicated problem. Here it must be sufficient to observe that in the first and 
general sense, all men have faith. They have loyalties or commitments 
which sustain and guide them. As Tillich would say, they have ultimate 
concerns. Faith, in the second and particular sense, may be characterized 
as a particular way of understanding and living out one’s human convictions 
or faith. 

The conclusion I draw from the definition of faith as the trust of 
the heart leading to action is that as soon as we take this view, any inherent 
irrationality of faith, any inevitable conflict or opposition between faith and 
reason, simply falls away. As soon as we take this view of faith, we see 
that faith and reason are not contrary or contradictory terms. Rather we 
see that faith and reason are simply different aspects of human experience, 
and that consequently faith may be wise or foolish, rational or irrational. 
True, there is a genuine tension between the attitude of attachment inherent 
in any genuine faith and, on the other hand, the attitude of detachment 
which inheres in reason. Yet it is a tension which can be and sometimes is 
creative and not destructive. 

If one urges the second view of faith as normative for religious 
thought and practice—as I believe religious existentialism does—then he 
is under obligation to deal with the first view of faith, explaining its origin 
and significance. Incidentally, I think that this understanding, or rather 
misunderstanding, of faith as intellectual assent cannot be characterized 
as less than a major intellectual and religious disaster for the whole 
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Western tradition. I agree completely with Mr. Steinkraus’ deprecation 
of the irrationality of this view of faith, but I argue that it is a gross 
misunderstanding, and I deplore equally Mr. Steinkraus’ mistaken assump- 
tion that this is what faith is. 

How then did the mistake begin? The answer, I believe, lies early 
in the history of Christianity, when Christian men sought to understand 
the nature of their faith, to defend it against what they believed to be 
serious and dangerous misunderstandings or misinterpretation, called 
heresies. This desire to understand the content of faith and to draw out its 
implications was, and is, entirely justified. Yet once answers were forth- 
coming, there was an inevitable temptation to equate the answers with the 
whole religious content of faith. Only assent to the creed, certified as it is 
by authority of the church, and you may be presumed to have faith! Such 
is the conclusion of credalism. What a travesty of New Testament faith or, 
for that matter, of any high religion. 

The point with which we are concerned here is not the religious 
degradation of credalism but rather the equally tragic fact that once faith 
becomes belief certified by religious authority, the conflict of faith and 
reason becomes inevitable and irreconcilable. But once more, the crucial 
event in this tragedy of errors is a misunderstanding of faith which interprets 
it as intellectual assent beyond or against the evidence. Assume this and 
the rest follows with tragic inevitability. 

This mistake has been repeated so often in Christian history that 
twentieth-century students of religion may be forgiven for falling into it. 
Yet mistake it clearly is, and it is one of the virtues of contemporary 
religious existentialism to have recaptured the proper biblical meaning 
of the word “faith,” in such a way as to remove the classic misunderstanding 
with its conflict with reason, and make the genuine meaning available to 
contemporary men. 

In all this I have no desire to underestimate or ignore actual historic 
conflicts of faith and reason, or the obscurantism which has often character- 
ized men of faith. These are real issues, and they must be taken account 
of. Yet perhaps it is also permissable, as a concluding observation, to call 
attention to the fact that in many of the great faiths and philosophies of 
mankind there are resources for rationality as well as the opposite. In 
Christianity, God has traditionally been regarded as, among other things, 
the source of all truth. All truth is thus to be regarded as of divine origin. 
And the life of reason is accurately described as thinking God’s thoughts 
after him. 
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In more personal terms, if God be absolute Reason and Truth, then a 
part of my service to God consists in cultivating reason and seeking truth. 
The point at which God speaks to my intellect is the demand to seek truth 
and to settle for nothing less. So it is that the pursuit of truth is a significant 
part, though it is never all, of the Christian life. This aspect of Christianity 
has been a resource of men for rationality and against irrationality during 
the centuries of Western history. So it can also be in this present age of 
unreason. Yet here, as elsewhere, in the life of faith an ounce of practice is 
worth a pound of preaching. 





2. The Philosophy of Existence and 
the Faith-Relation 


RALPH G. WILBURN 


Cymisranrry IS NOT a philosophy. It is something more 
than any philosophy can ever hope to be; it is a religious faith, generated 
by and inseparably bound up with a particular experience of God through 
his act of self-revelation in Jesus Christ. 

However, that which is here disclosed is ultimate truth, the Logos 
of all reality. This faith is therefore relevant to the whole of existence. 
Hence theology must become philosophical, in order to clarify this relevance. 
Theology thus finds it not only fruitful, but imperative, to carry on con- 
versation with philosophy, as it seeks to clarify the philosophical aspects 
and implications of its own message. 

A basic presupposition of the argument of this paper is already implied, 
namely, that there is a valid cultural integrity which should qualify 
theological method. The object of Christian faith cannot of course be 
derived from, and is not to be simply subordinated to, any rational system 
of truth in the various historical disciplines. Nevertheless, conversation 
between theology and culture can and should result not only in a redemp- 
tive correction of culture and a co-ordination of historic-rational systems 
into a wider system of coherence, thereby saving cultural authorities from 
what Reinhold Niebuhr calls “idolatrous aberrations,” but also in the 
enrichment and deepening of the Christian faith by the particular insights 
of the intellectual disciplines of culture. 

We are concerned here with one phase of this fruitful conversation 
between Christianity and culture, namely, the conversation between theology 
and the philosophy of existence, which in our modern period was fathered 
by Kierkegaard, and which Heidegger, Sartre, Jaspers and others have 
popularized in the contemporary European scene. More particularly, we 
are here concerned with the implications of this conversation for the theo- 
logical understanding of the faith-relation. 


I 


The revolt of the existentialists against rationalistic and collectsvistic 
systems, in the name of “authentic” existence, has helped to liberate theology 
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from heteronomous distortions of the faith-relation. It has thereby helped 
to clear the way for the hearing of the real Word of God. 

More than anything else, perhaps, existentialism represents a “protest” 
against the collectivistic forces of our modern world, which are destroying 
the inner integrity of the individual and causing him to lose his soul, by 
submerging him in the crowd. Modern anonymous man tries to escape from 
the terrifying freedom of being a responsible individual, by finding a false 
security in the crowd. He sacrifices his responsibility for self-direction and 
allows his being to be shaped by other-directed patterns of behavior. He 
becomes a good, dependable “organization man.” 

With biting irony Kierkegaard portrayed this tragic collectivistic 
trend of the times when he wrote: 

Only let us hold together and secure ourselves by seeing to it that the parson 
preachifies in this way. And if there should be an individual who ventured to talk 
differently, an individual who was foolish enough to make his own life anxious and 
responsible in fear and trembling, and should then want also to worry others—then 
let us secure ourselves by regarding him as mad, or if need be, by putting him to death. 
If only there are many of us engaged in it, it is not wrong, what the many do is the 
will of God. This wisdom, we know by experience—for we are not inexperienced 
youths, we do not throw out ill-considered words, we talk as men of experience, and 
we know that hitherto all men have submitted to this wisdom, kings and emperors and 
their excellencies. By the aid of this wisdom all of our cattle have been bred up—and, 
by Jove, God shall also have to submit to it. The thing to do is to become many, a 
whole lot of us, if we do that, then we are secured against the judgment of eternity.’ 

The existentialists want to rescue the individual from this “inauthentic” 
or fraudulent kind of existence, which Heidegger calls “the ubiquitous 
dictator of human affairs.” Kierkegaard was resolved to affirm that he 
was the moment of individuality, and he refused to be a paragraph in 
anybody’s system. The existentialists thus drive man back to his basic 
problems. They demand that one learn what it means to be a responsible 
individual, how to use his ultimate freedom, how to face up to the threat 
of nonbeing and death. They demand that one wrestle with these ultimate 
problems until he finds the answers for his own existence, and not take 
them over, secondhand, from somebody else’s experience. Whether the 
existentialist is religious in outlook or not, he is always one who fights for 
the rights of the individual, against the crowd, against the system. He 
fights for the individual’s uniqueness, freedom, and self-transcendence. He 
insists that a truly free man “can only obey a law that he knows as the 
law of his own being and to which he freely assents,” ? 


1 Kierkegaard, S., The Sickness Unto Death, transl. by Walter Lowrie, Princeton University Press, 1941, 
pp. 202f. 


2 Bultmann, R., The Presence of Eternity: History and Eschatology, Harper & Brothers, 1957, p. 8. 
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The existentialist does not say to man, “this is Aow you are to exist,” 
but rather, “you are to exist!” As Friedrich Gogarten puts it; “It shows 
him that human being differs from all other being in that it means existing, 
a being which is committed to its own responsibility and has to take itself 
over. It shows that man’s existence attains to its proper character only in 
existing, in other words that it is always realized only in each particular 
concrete here and now.” * 

This is why the existentialist theologians find so much in common 
between the Christian gospel and the philosophy of existence. Gogarten, 
for example, contends that the Apostle Paul was an existentialist when in 
Gal. 4:3 Paul argued that in pre-Christian existence, we were “children” 
and “slaves to the elemental spirits of the universe”; that is, not yet 
responsible subjects. But Christ came, said Paul, so that we might receive 
“the adoption of sons”; that is, that we might become responsible subjects 
and face our own personal responsibility for the form of the world and our 
own destiny under God. 

The high personalism of the biblical view of man does thus find a 
degree of affinity with this aspect of existentialism. Both stress the unique- 
ness of man as free, responsible subject, his historicity and self-transcendence, 
set over against the realm of nature. They do not depersonalize man as a 
philosophy which objectifies the being of man tends to do. 

If there is validity in this biblical-existential plea for authentic exist- 
ence, theonomy (the rule of God) is rightly construed only if it is correlated 
with man so understood. The rule of God directs itself to the fulfillment 
of the creative possibilities of human existence. The Word of God (the- 
ology’s norm) is not something objective, such as dogma, creed, book, 
sacrament, church order. The Word of God is an “address” to man as 
person; it is a call, a challenge, which carries eschatological power to 
liberate man from the tyranny of the demonic forces that block the fulfill- 
ment of selfhood and to establish man in a new way of being, oriented to 
God in faith and to one’s neighbor in love. The authority of revelation 
is the kind of authority that “calls up” one’s existence. Because the Word 
of this revelation is thus a summons, one can respond only with his 
existence, only with his whole being.* This is what Kierkegaard was trying 
to get his readers to understand by his insistence that “subjectivity, inward- 
ness, is the truth.” ° For Kierkegaard, this is the kind of subjectivity which 
represents Eternity’s demand upon us. 


8 Gogarten, F., Demythologizing and History, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1955, pp. 61f. 
* Cf. Gogarten, op. cit., pp. 50, 53. 
5 Concluding Unscientific Postscript, tr. Swenson, Lowrie, Princeton University Press, 1941, p. 248. 
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Existentialism, then, has helped to liberate theology from the rational- 
istic distortion of authority in orthodoxy. Under the impact of the 
existential revolt against the old metaphysics, theology has abandoned the 
orthodox idea of revelation (which really presupposed the old metaphysics ) 
as a set of infallible, eternal truths of a Platonic sort, “once for all 
delivered unto the saints.” Following along existential lines, Barth, 
Brunner, Bultmann, Tillich and many others have developed the idea of 
revelation as a dynamic, personal encounter between God and man, 
challenging man to the decision of faith. God’s self-revelation, so con- 
ceived, is the answer to man’s existential estrangement. 

We may say, then, that existentialism has helped to break the reign 
of heteronomy over faith, and thereby prepared the way for modern man 
to hear the real Word of God, which stands beyond all external authorities. 


It has helped to clear the way for an understanding of the “existence- 
content” of the faith-relation. 


II 


Existential philosophy reminds modern man that because of his great 
increase of scientific knowledge he tended to forget what it means “to exist” 


and what “inwardness” signifies. It has helped theology to see more clearly 
the kind of knowledge involved in the faith-relation. 


Existentialists distinguish sharply between subjective truth and ob- 
jective truth. They do not deny of course that scientific method can, and 
does, lead to a valid knowledge of objective truth about our world. This 
modern advance of science is all to the good. But the existentialists insist 
that in regard to ultimate truth, it is neither desirable nor possible to 
eliminate the infinite, inward passion of the individual. 

The existential emphasis on subjective truth is a cure for the disease of 
“spectatoritis.” It represents the arena point of view, as opposed to the 
balcony outlook. How, for instance, could the detached onlooker in the 
balcony of ancient Rome’s Colosseum really know what it meant for the 
Christian martyr to wrestle with the wild beasts? How can I, from my 
detached, relatively secure position, as a mere observer, really know what 
it meant for the German clergy and the Jews to be subject to the tortures 
of Hitler’s concentration camp at Dachau, even though I visited there, 
after the war, and gazed in horrified amazement at its efficient gas chamber, 
its ovens, and the graves of the ashes of its thousands upon thousands of 
victims? Only the person who is himself involved in such ultimate life- 
situations can really know what they mean. 
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The kind of knowledge of which we here speak is the self-understand- 
ing of the individual who knows himself in all his concrete fullness before 
God. Said Kierkegaard, “the self is the conscious synthesis of infinitude 
and finitude which relates itself to itself, whose task is to become itself, 
a task which can be performed only by means of a relationship to God.” ° 
Existential self-understanding defies the logical classification and generaliza- 
tion which are valid in the scientific knowledge of objects of nature. It 
represents man’s grasp of reality at a deeper, trans-scientific level of being. 
As Luther put it, “By living, by dying, by being damned one becomes a 
theologian, not by understanding, reading and speculating.” * 

This insight, that ultimate truth can be grasped only existentially, 
stood at the center of Kierkegaard’s perspective on the problem of truth. 
His revolutionary insight came not while he lay prostrate under a fig tree 
(Augustine), nor while meditating under a Bo tree (Gautama), but while 
smoking a cigar on a Sunday afternoon. Kierkegaard sat, smoked his cigar, 
and lapsed into profound introspection. It struck him that others were 
successfully busy making life easier and easier: fabricating railways, 
omnibuses, steamboats, telegraph, and disseminating short paperbacks of 
whatever is worth knowing; while he, Kierkegaard, was aging, having 
accomplished nothing. As he said to himself, “What are you doing?” his 
soliloquy was interrupted, for his cigar was smoked out. So he lit a second 
cigar, and suddenly his illumination came. He said to himself, “You must 
do something, but inasmuch as with your limited capacities it will be im- 
possible to undertake to make anything easier than it has become, you 
must . . . undertake to make something harder . . . to create difficulties 
everywhere.” * 

This resolve of Kierkegaard’s was no frivolous one. It is related to 
what he called the necessity of “the indirect mode of communication” ® in 
the transmission of the deeper truth about life. Rational and scientific 
truths can be stated directly, abstractly: ein, zwes, drei, und Schluss. But 
truth that demands self-discovery, the truth of the existential situation of a 
subject cannot be handed down abstractly; it is the truth of the concrete, 
known only in existential participation. 

Now this existential teaching, that the deeper, trans-scientific truth 
about life is known only through the personal involvement of one’s entire 
being in it, has helped theology to recover the biblical understanding of 


6 Kierkegaard, The Sickness Unto Death, p. 44. 

7 Lecture on Psalm 5, Werke: Kritische Gesamtausgabe. Weimar, 1883, p. 183. 
8 Concluding Unscientific Postscript, pp. 164-166. 

9 Tbid., p. 246. 
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religious truth, after a period in which the aura of sanctity that surrounded 
scientific knowledge tended to cause us to lose sight of the depth dimension 
in the knowledge of faith. We no longer view faith in doctrinaire terms, 
as intellectual assent to the truth of church dogmas or Bible doctrines. Faith 
is a matter of personal decision, made in response to encounter with the 
Living God as Subject, who confronts us in Jesus Christ. One’s entire 
being and destiny are involved in this Subject-subject confrontation. It is 
no longer the case of merely knowing about God as Object, or of saluting, 
with becoming politeness, the metaphysical truth “that God is.” It is rather 
a case of being grasped by a living truth, in a decisively personal way. 

If it is correct to affirm that existentialism has helped theology to 
recover the biblical stance of faith, three consequences would seem to follow. 

(1) First, religious authority, grasped by faith, is the kind of truth 
that can be apprehended only existentially, only -with subjective concern, 
courageous decision, and daring commitment. One can have God “not by 
virtue of any objective deliberation, but by virtue of the infinite passion of 
inwardness.” *° He who essays to lay hold of Christian truth merely as an 
“objective fact of history,” confirmed by miracle, or validated by ecclesias- 
tical authority or scientific historicism will fail miserably; for such objective 
truth does not touch the soul profoundly. Likewise, he who tries to know 
God merely by the objective method of metaphysical speculation (as per 
the Thomistic arguments for God’s existence) at best can only arrive at 
“the approximate truth of the God-idea.” But such a one does not really 
“have” God, as Luther would say. God is not yet God “for him.” He is 
not yet related “to a something im such a manner that his relationship is in 
truth a God-relationship.” ™ 


(2) Second, religious truth or authority can be transmitted only by 
“the mode of indirect communication.” Here is a kind of authority which 
strikes home to the inmost heart of the subject. Carl Michalson puts it well 
when he writes concerning the truth of the story of Adam in Genesis. Says 
Michalson: “Man eavesdrops on the story of Adam and does not ask, ‘Did 
it really happen?’ He rather whirls in his tracks and says through smolder- 
ing eyes, ‘You called my name.’ He hears the story of Jesus Christ and 
falling to his knees he cries, ‘He saved my life.’ This is the mood of the 
Christian apprehension of truth.” ” 

Jesus himself was aware that the deeper truth which touches the soul 


10 [bid., p. 179- 
11 Jbid., p. 178. 
12 The Hinge of History, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1959, pp. 185f. 
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profoundly can be transmitted only indirectly. Conversing with Jesus 
regarding the question as to what one must do “to inherit eternal life” 
and the primacy of the two great commandments, the lawyer asked, “Who 
is my neighbor?” Instead of answering him objectively, Jesus told him 
the story of the Good Samaritan and concluded by throwing the lawyer’s 
question back into his own lap. By then the lawyer had reached the point 
of subjective insight and was able to answer his own question. This is a 
simple example of the mode of “indirect communication.” 

(3) And third, ultimate truth, apprehended in existential encounter, 
carries avthority in itself and gives to the subject its own kind of certainty. 
As Pascal said, if God inclines one to believe, he is “very efficaciously 
persuaded.” ‘* That ultimate truth possesses this self-authenticating char- 
acter will be clear if one reflects upon his own experience of divine judg- 
ment, forgiveness, and hope, through the Word of God, “which is the 
event of God’s work and activity.” ** As Bultmann says, “No science of 
history can verify” the belief that God has acted in Christ “either to confirm 
or to reject it; for it is beyond the sphere of historical observation to say 
that in this Word and its proclamation God has acted.” *° 

The kind of certitude which this authority bestows is not that of a 
mathematical theorem or general scientific truth. Its closest analogue is 
perhaps the confidence and trust in the relation of love. A man could 
not “prove” to others that his wife loves him, with an objective proof; 
yet he himself carries the profoundest kind of proof in his own heart. As 


Pascal said, “the heart has its reasons which the reason knows nothing 
about.” *® 


Here isa vitally important note in theology, which is contrary to the popu- 
lar view in Western scientific culture. Since Francis Bacon’s brilliant exposé 
of the “idols of the mind,” the popular view has held that the highest kind 
of certainty belongs to scientific knowledge. Immanuel Kant demonstrated 
conclusively, however, that scientific empiricism can never lay claim to the 
categories of universality and necessity, and that an element of skepticism 
always remains in scientific knowledge. At best, therefore, scientific know]l- 
edge remains in the realm of the probable. Pascal reminded us that “the 


last attainment of reason is to know that there is an infinity of things that 
surpass it.” *” 


18 The Provincial Letters, edited by O. W. Wight, New York, 1864, p. 280. 
14 Barth, Karl, Church Dogmatics, I, 2, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1956, p. 869. 


15 Bultmann, R., Essays Philosophical and Theological, The Macmillan Company, 1955, p. 18. 
16 Op. cit., p. 236. 
11 Op. cit., p. 277. 
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To these philosophical reminders of the limitations of scientific 
empiricism, theology, reinforced by modern existentialism, adds two 
further observations. First, it repudiates the claim of scientism, the claim 
that all other types of knowledge (including ethics and the religious 
knowledge of faith) possess no cognitive validity. Second, it affirms that 
the popular view, which holds that the highest kind of cognitive certainty 
belongs to scientific knowledge, is mistaken. Theology affirms that the 
certitude of faith carries within itself a knowledge “which is more funda- 
mental, certain and indubitable than any scientific understanding of 
nature.” ** As Kierkegaard observed, the strength of faith holds fast even 
against objective uncertainty; the believer can remain “out upon the deep, 
over the seventy thousand fathoms of water, still preserving [his] faith.” * 

We turn now to the implications of the philosophy of existence for 
understanding the historical aspect of the faith-relation. 


iil 


The primary task in the study of history, as existentialism sees it, is to 
disclose human existence in its historic possibilities, especially its authentic, 
that is, repeatable possibilities. This has helped to save theology from 
philosophical distortion of the object of faith, and from distorted objective 
historicism in both orthodoxy and liberalism; it spotlights the existential- 
historical character of the faith-relation. 


Three things are to be said by way of explicating this third thesis. 

(1) First, the Christian faith is anchored to an authority that is 
historical in its working and expression. It is not attached to a truth that 
is supra-historical and eternal in the sense of the timeless Absolute of 
Aristotle or the Brahman of the Upanishads. It is oriented to the Living 
God who acts, who acts in history to reveal himself, in the experience of 
faith. The entire theological outlook of the Bible, Old Testament and New, 
centers in the awareness of this historical character of God’s working. 
According to this existential-biblical approach to religious authority, faith 
in God is not a mystical flight from history, which imagines that it will 
find God in a transcendent realm of timelessness. On the contrary, the 
God of the Christian faith meets us “in the world and im time.” ™ 

God’s transcendence is not that of some timeless, ineffable void, or 
an impassible Substance with which, in religious experience, the soul is 


18 Macquarrie, John, An Existentialist Theology: A Comparison of Heidegger and Bultmann, The 
Macmillan Company, 1955, p. 59. 


19 Concluding Unscientific Postseript, p. 182. 
20 Bultmann, Essays, p. 9 
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thought to be substantially merged. All such Gnostic attempts to escape 
from the anxieties of historical involvement and bask in the sunlight of a 
supernatural bliss represent a tragic blindness to the genuinely historical 
character of existence in faith. It is what man has done and does that 
constitute his true being. Man is essentially temporal. Trying to escape 
from his temporality and finitude thus means fleeing from his own reality 
into the realm of nonbeing. Such mysticism is therefore tantamount to an 
attempt to escape from God, “who is to be found by man nowhere else but 
in this temporal reality.” ** If one affirms the validity of the Christocentric 
orientation of the Christian faith, he must, consistently, concede this thesis. 
(2) Existentialism adds also a second word at this point. Orthodoxy 
stressed the historical objectivity of the referent in the faith-relation, 
insisting that the mighty acts of God “are set before all human existence, 
indestructibly, indissolubly, and irremovably.” * And liberalism laid heavy 
emphasis on the Jesus of history, at times in contrast to the Christ of faith. 
Existentialism has demanded a modification of both views by sharpen- 
ing the distinction between two different kinds of history: Historie and 
Geschichte. Orthodoxy argues that the objective act of God is Historie; 
that is, it precedes all the being and doing of man, precedes it by way of 
“objective factualness.” The existentialist theologians contend that it is 
“the existential-historical understanding of these events which is of im- 
portance;” ** Christian history is Geschichte. Bultmann writes: 


In the “word” . . . the salvation-occurrence is present. For the proclaimed 
word is neither an enlightening Weltanschauung flowing out in general truths, nor a 
merely historical account which, like a reporter’s story, reminds a public of important 
but by-gone facts. Rather .. . it is, by nature, personal address which accosts each 


individual, throwing the person himself into question b 


rendering his self-under- 
standing problematic, and demanding a decision of him.** 


Existential theology, then, says that the primarily important element 
in the saving event of God’s mighty act is, to borrow Heidegger’s language, 
its “authentic repeatable possibility”; or as theology would say, its escha- 
tological character. This means that it is not merely an objective, historic 
event which happened once upon a time, but rather God’s contemporaneous 
act, confronting me here and now, demanding decision. Here is a kind 
of history which is not to be divorced from human existence in the ongoing 
present. It is wrongly understood when construed as a happening “apart 


21 [bid., p. 6. 


22 Schieder in Ein Wort Lutherischer Theologie cur Entmythologisierung, ed. E. Kinder, Munich, 192, p. 93 
23 Macquarrie, op. cit., p. 171. 
24 Bultmann, R., Theology of the New Testament, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1951, I, p. 307. 
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from the individual or passing by him without any personal implications 
and involvement.” * Not by disinterested speculation, but only by exis- 
tential participation does this eschatological history reach its fulfillment. 
As Bultmann says, “genuine historicity means to live in responsibility and 
history is a call to historicity.” *° 

Due to this existential emphasis on Geschichte, Bultmann and his 
followers have been repeatedly charged with tendencies toward theological 
subjectivism, weakening the objectively historical elements in the faith- 
relation. William Baird observes that Bultmann refuses to accept 1 Cor. 
15:3-8 as kerygma. Baird charges that “Bultmann and his followers are 
inclined to stress those texts and terms which emphasize the ‘non-objective’ 
and dynamic character of the proclamation.” ** John Macquarrie argues, 
similarly, that we must recognize that the objective-historical “can support 
the weight of the existential-historical,” and that “there must be a greater 
degree of continuity between the Jesus of history and the Jesus of faith 
than Bultmann seems willing to allow.” * 

By way of contrast, George Davis contends that for Bultmann, 
“history is . . . a matter of objectivity and subjectivity in strictest inter- 
dependence,” and that Bultmann has no quarrel with the thesis that 
“history could not be apart from what happened at a specific time and 
place.” ** Baird and Macquarrie would probably agree with the Bultmann 
thesis that “the Bible is concerned not with history as such, as is the case 
with secularism, but with history as salvation event and process.” * Neither 
would they be likely to disagree with Gogarten when he writes “that the 
person and the history of Jesus are present in this kerygma, present with 
the same historical presence as that with which He is present on each 
separate occasion both with the disciples and with the Church of our own 
day and the Church of the future.”*’ The difference between these 
men seems to be a matter of emphasis rather than a fundamental cleavage. 

One further word should be added here, by way of focusing this 
problem on the relation between the Jesus of history and the Christ of 
faith. The Christian faith did not yet emerge with the birth of the historical 
Jesus, nor with his vocational development in Nazareth. Christianity came 
~~ 38 Davis, George W., Existentialism and Theology, Philosophical Library, 1957, p. 70. 


26 Bultmann, The Presence of Eternity, p. 136. 


27 Journal of Biblical Literature, Vol. LXXVI, Part III, p. 188; see Kerygma and Myth, ed. Hans 
Werner Bartsch, London: S. P. C. K., 1953, p. 112. 


28 Macquarrie, op. cif., p. 180. 
29 Davis, of. cit., p. 71. 

30 Tbid., p. 73. 

31 Gogarten, op. cit., p. 75. 
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to birth with the revelatory event in which those who were drawn to this 
figure were led to make the affirmation of faith: that Jesus is Messias, that 
Messias has come, and that therefore the new age of righteousness has 
already begun in the life, death and resurrection of Jesus, whose escha- 
tological meaning was apprehended in faith. 

This twofold character of the faith-relation must always be borne 
in mind. The basic “event” on which Christianity forever rests is indeed 
existential-historical. It is twofold: (1) The historical fact of the personality 
of Jesus of Nazareth, born under the reign of Herod and crucified under 
Pontius Pilate, together with the antecedents of this fact in the history of 
Israel; and (2) the reception of the redemptive meaning of this person 
as the Christ of God. Thus fact and faith, Historie and interpretation, 
are indissoluble in the authority to which the Christian faith is anchored. 

In reference to the knotty problem of the precise relation between the 
Jesus of history and the Jesus of faith, we can say three things quite 
definitely. (1) Beyond any reasonable doubt, it was the revelatory impact 
of Jesus’ personality which created the Gospel picture of him. (2) There- 
fore, however much faith may have embellished or altered the facts, a 
fundamental analogy remains between the picture and the reality which 
generated it. And (3) since it is the Jesus-picture of the Gospels which 
remains the perennial fountainhead of Christian proclamation, the analogy 
between it and the historical Jesus must be sufficiently accurate to perform 
the redemptive work which God has thereby performed, and continues to 
perform. The Gospel portrait of Jesus therefore adequately expresses the 
transforming power of the New Humanity established in Jesus. 

(3) The third thing to be said regarding the implications of the 
philosophy of existence relative to the historical aspect of the relation of 
faith concerns epistemology. Bultmann, Gogarten and others feel that 
behind the objectivistic view of history lies the presupposition of the 
fallacious subject-object epistemology which has dominated Western 
thought since the days of Descartes. If, however, historical men are “men 
who are responsible” for the world and its order, man’s relation to the 
world cannot be correctly expressed in any such subject-object scheme, 
which posits an isolated subject and an isolated object set over against it. 
The world and history are no static, fixed objects, set over against the 
knowing subject who contemplates them in sphinx-like detachment, as 
though he himself were entirely separated from history and unaffected by it. 
“The world” is no such objective reality at all. Rather “the world” is that 
in which and out of which man lives and has his being. The relation here 
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is comparable to what Paul spoke of when he wrote of man being mm Sin and 
under the Law; it is a relation which involves the kind of existence (and 
knowing) which has the quality of responsibility at its center. 

Here, say Gogarten and Davis, is the major fallacy of those who 
criticize Bultmann’s concept of self-understanding as the heart of the gospel. 
When such a concept of self-understanding is explicated against the back- 
ground of this fallacious subject-object scheme of Cartesian philosophy, 
the conclusion is of course drawn that this self-understanding becomes an 
immanental content of consciousness, something of only subjective signifi- 
cance. Hence the critics see Feuerbach raising his theologically ugly head 
in Bultmann’s theology. They thus feel impelled to stress the objective 
reality of Christ as one who stands over against us. Gogarten rightly argues: 


So long as one conducts one’s thinking naively and unsuspectingly within this 
subject-object framework, failing to notice that in doing this one is relying on a 
philosophoumenon which, in spite of its three hundred years of general acceptance, 
will certainly be sought for in vain in the New Testament, even in the passages which 
speak of the redemptive event having been seen and touched; and failing for the 
same reason to notice at all that this talk about self-understanding, and with it the 
attempt to achieve an existential interpretation, are directed towards the overcoming 
of this subject-object thinking, so long too will this total incomprehension continue 


to assert itself.* 

The existential theologians contend that the “object” of faith (if we 
must use this term) is the Word of God, not some bare, objective, historical 
fact. This Word of God is an eschatological dynamic and must be dis- 
tinguished from the ordinary use of the term “word,” in which it means 
mere information about this or that. Hence revelation can have nothing 
to do with a reality which could supposedly be grasped in the subject-object 
scheme of Cartesian philosophy. He who thus attempts to understand 
the word of the gospel is doomed to failure at the outset. 


IV 


While the conversation between theology and the philosophy of 
existence has proven very fruitful in theology’s effort to understand the 
character of the faith-relation, one must not ignore certain negative elements 
in this conversation. These negative elements represent the limits of the 
usefulness of the philosophy of existence in theological self-understanding. 
In our concluding remarks, we list briefly these limitations. 

(1) Atheistic existentialism contends that man realizes his destiny 
only by mastering self, without inventing any imaginary relation to God. 


32 Gogarten, of. cit., p. $6. 
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Man’s freedom is thus regarded as a dreadful predicament, for it is viewed 
against the ontological backdrop of absolute nothingness. As Alexander 
Koyré expresses it, “Through anguish we discover the foundation of 
Nothingness on which we are perched, or from which we are come—an 
ocean of Nothingness, from which we painfully emerge for a time, but 
which is always there to swallow us, and in which we are always about to 
sink.” * Little wonder that Heidegger and Sartre feel that man is 
condemned to be free; such freedom would be a terrifying condemnation. 

Theological existentialism however contends that genuine freedom 
is fulfilled only by overcoming the estrangement of self-centeredness, and 
finding the New Being in relation to the God “whose service is perfect 
freedom.” So that instead of being bottled up in our freedom, or “perched 
on an ocean of Nothingness,” theology declares freedom to mean openness 
toward, and capacity for, harmonious integration with the Will of the 
Eternal. True freedom is freedom for God. The issue is not whether or 
not one is free or unfree. It is whether man’s ultimate freedom is a tragic 
situation, or in fact, a hopeful relation. 

If, then, theology has learned much from the philosophers of existence, 
it also has a message to proclaim to them. Theology challenges Heidegger 
and Sartre’s contention that the freedom of true self-affirmation means a 
denial of God. Why, pray tell, should the freedom of self-fulfillment 
mean denial of the God whose creativity is the ground and source of true 
selfhood? Heidegger and Sartre seem to be victims of the very disease 
which they seek to diagnose. They have allowed freedom to “degenerate 
into theatrical self-assertion.” *° In opposing heteronomy, they have fallen 
into the trap of autonomy, and passed by the healing power of theonomy. 

The Christian gospel declares that the remedy for the spiritual 
sickness which grows out of man’s inordinate self-love is that the self must 
lose itself if it would find its true self; but as Reinhold Niebuhr reminds us, 
“St does not find itself unless it is apprehended from beyond itself.” *° 

(2) Correlated with this vital divergence on the matter of freedom is 
the fact that the anthropocentric view of man in atheistic existentialism 
stands in sharp contrast to the theocentric view of true selfhood in theology. 
Sartre thus affirms that “man is nothing else but that which he makes of 
himself.” ** Whereas with Kierkegaard, theology holds the basic con- 
viction that “to have a self, to be a self, is . . . eternity’s demand” * upon 


88 As quoted by Jean André Wahl, A Short History of Existentialism, Philosophical Library, 1949, p. 45. 
84 Cf. David E. Roberts, Existentialism and Religious Belief, Oxford University Press, 1957, pp. 339-340. 
85 Shinn, Roger, The Existentialist Posture, Association Press, 1959, p. 117. 

36 Faith and History, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1949, p. 151. 
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man, and that true selfhood is realized only in faith; “the self in being itself 
and in willing to be itself is grounded transparently in God.” * 

(3) A third danger in existentialism lies in its tendency toward 
irrationalism. It has correctly emphasized the supra-rational or existential 
nature of religious truth. Christian existentialists know that faith outleaps 
reason. But its emphasis on inwardness and subjectivity has, at times, led 
it into two major fallacies: 

(a) Excessive concentration on the existential Moment has caused 
it to forget the rightful place which objective history and tradition hold in 
establishing the presuppositions and conditions whereby this Moment be- 
comes a real possibility. 

(b) The second fallacy is that the Christian existentialist sometimes 
mistakenly comes to think that the supra-rationalism of faith means irra- 
tionalism. Granted, without the special transcending revelation in Christ, 
our general religious experience and rational insights are too fragmentary 
and ambiguous to suppy us with decisive guidance and authority in life’s 
journey. Yet we would contend also, with Walter M. Horton, that “with- 
out some reference to general experience, without some resort to the rational 
criterion of ‘comprehensive coherence,’ a revelational theology becomes 
mere authoritative [or perhaps existential] table-thumping—and some 
pretty dangerous characters have thumped loudly and commanded vocifer- 
ously in our time.” “° 

(4) Finally, the existential emphasis on individual inwardness has at 
times slipped into the fallacy of an individualism which forgets that it is 
not merely “before God,” but also “in human community” that one becomes 
a person. Buber, Jaspers, Marcel and others have seen this and developed 
a kind of existentialism which attempts to do justice to the community 
aspect. But Kierkegaard and others have not been equally perceptive. What 
existentialism needs here is a sounder doctrine of the church. Instead of 
revolting against the church and calling the individual away from it to an 
unreal, solitary individualism, existentialists should exercise prophetic criti- 
cism to correct the distortions of churchism and give the social dimension 
its rightful place in the historic community of God’s making. 

87 In Walter Kaufmann, Existentialism from Dostoevsky to Sartre, Meridian Books, 1956, p. 291. 
38 Kierkegaard, The Sickness Unto Death, p. 31. 
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3. The Existentialist Veto 
RICHARD A. NORRIS, Jr. 


ve HEN THE HISTORY of Christian thought in the twentieth 
century is finally written in calm retrospect, the degree of the modern 
church’s debt to existentialist modes of thought will no doubt be fully and 
realistically estimated. At the present time, such an assessment is probably 
not possible. But one fact must at any rate be clear: no one can usefully 
study theology as it is done in the contemporary United States (to range 
no farther than that) without in the very process becoming something of 
an adept in existentialist philosophy. To the younger generation of theo- 
logical students, expositions of existentialist themes have begun to sound 
like restatements of truths they learned at their mothers’ knees; and this 
situation in itself is a testimony to the extent to which the vital elements in 
modern theology have been supplied from existentialist sources. 

Part at least of the reason for the vogue of existentialism must be 
sought in what may be called its apologetic potencies. In the first instance, 
perhaps, the influence of existentialism was derived from its ability to re- 
awaken the church to the tragic depth of human need, and therefore to 
the true power of the gospel as the divine response to that need. In this 
sense, it served the church as an instrument for the rediscovery and revivifi- 
cation of its own message. But the terms in which Christians understand 
and explain the gospel for themselves must inevitably become the terms 
in which they explain and present it to the world to which it is addressed; 
and in this way existentialism has become not merely a theological, but also 
an apologetic, tool. On the one hand, an existentialist analysis of the human 
situation has supplied preachers and writers with something like a point 
of contact with the needs and problems of men in the modern world. On 
the other hand, existentialism has offered an account of the nature of 
religious experience and of religious faith which has sought to render 
the Christian message more intelligible and more relevant to a world 
which has lost—or at any rate seems convinced that it has lost—its taste 
in religion. 

In their contributions to this symposium, both Professor Hutchison 
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and Professor Wilburn are concerned primarily with this last-mentioned 
matter: with an existentialist account of the nature of faith and of the 
“faith-relation.” Each emphasizes, in language which is by now thoroughly 
familiar, the “subjectivity” of faith, its character as a free and uniquely 
personal act of “ultimate commitment,” which is a response of the whole 
man to a divine Word which engages his total being. By the same token, 
each calls attention to the contrast between faith thus understood and the 
“objectivity” of reason, be it theological reason or some other. Faith is 
the act or attitude of one who is wholly caught up—“involved”—in the final 
question of his own personal destiny. Reason, on the other hand, is an 
activity which embodies an attitude of essential “detachment”: it keeps its 
subject matter, so to speak, at arm’s length, and sets out deliberately to 
avoid the giddiness which comes of a sense of having a stake in the matter 
at hand. 

The distinction thus made between a posture of involvement and one 
of detachment has been applied and used latterly in myriad ways. Of the 
fruitfulness of the distinction for an understanding of the specific character 
of faith and of faith-knowledge, there can be no doubt. Its universal vogue 
attests its usefulness well enough. On the other hand, the peculiar logic of 
this distinction seems also to raise some serious problems about the relation- 
ship between statements of faith and statements of reason: or, to put it more 
justly, between statements made in a posture of involvement and those 
made in a posture of detachment. And these difficulties, with which 
Hutchison deals in part in his defence of religious existentialism against 
the charge of irrationalism, raise in their turn the question of the adequacy 
of an existentialist apologetic: its adequacy, that is to say, as an account not 
merely of what faith is, but also of how it is related to other human concerns 
and attitudes. In what follows, I shall attempt to say something about the 
genesis of this problem, and to indicate one or two questions whose further 
exploration might contribute to its solution. 


I 


We must start, then, with the undoubted apologetic power of the 
distinction which both Hutchison and Wilburn underscore. To differentiate 
faith from reason, the religious attitude from the “scientific,” “subjectivity” 
from “objectivity,” is at least partially to free religion from its liability 
to certain kinds of rational criticism. It is to mark out, as Schleiermacher 
once did in slightly different terms, a territory which is clearly labeled 


“religious,” and to point out that the laws which govern behavior within 
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this territory are not the same as those which prevail outside it. The thought 
and activity of man the believer have a logic all their own. Anyone who 
would treat of them in the terms of an alien logic is guilty of a serious kind 
of ignoratio elenchi: he makes what Professor Gilbert Ryle might call a 
“category-mistake.” 

Such a view as this, be it added immediately, implies no derogation of 
the dignity of reason. On the contrary, just as it frees faith from the 
heteronomy of reason, so it frees reason from the heteronomy of faith. To 
this extent, at any rate, Hutchison is certainly correct in his denial that 
religious existentialism is a form of irrationalism. The existentialist 
theologue is free to take the methods and conclusions of objective scientific 
reason with the utmost seriousness and candor—and with none of that 
suspicious, half-apprehensive reserve with which they were received by an 
earlier generation of Christian thinkers, who felt themselves to be witnessing 
a gradual erosion of the foundations of faith by scientific and historical 
rationalism. The truth of scientific reason and the truth of faith are two 
quite different sorts of thing: they cannot, or need not, conflict. And 
where they seem to conflict, one may be quite sure that one party or the 
other to the dispute is mistaking his ground and confusing two realms of 
discourse which are in fact distinct. 

The advantages of this line of thought are manifest. It embodies a 
declaration of independence which is, for the theologian, the natural form 
of self-justification in a positivistic age. At one and the same time, it 
provides an honest and comprehensible statement of the distinctive character 
of religious faith, and asserts the independence and self-sufficiency of the 
entire realm of religious discourse and activity. Where in other eras the 
job of the religious philosopher was conceived to be that of calling attention 
to the organic continuity between a man’s common-sense or scientific view 
of his life in the world and his (possible) religious convictions, it now 
becomes his task to define the place of religious conviction by emphasizing 
the uniqueness both of its standpoint and of the logic of its discourse. And 
just here the problem of what I have called “the existentialist veto” arises. 

The point of the problem can best be clarified by glancing at one or 
two commonplace applications of the general principle we have been dis- 
cussing. We may look first at the case of the so-called proofs for the 
existence of God. At one time in Christian history, proffered refutations 
of these proofs were received and treated as threats to the very grounds of 
faith. But the existentialist feels no such threat. Rather he rejoices to hear 
that the traditional arguments are logically suspect, since he himself 
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suspects them on other grounds—as so many attempts to substitute rational 
belief for genuine religious faith, as intrusions of objectivity upon the 
preserve of subjectivity. The character of the faith-relation is such that the 
divine term of the relation can never be isolated as an object. God cannot 
be proved or disproved or even (in the ordinary sense of the word) dis- 
cussed. The question of God can only be raised and answered by one who 
knows that he himself is totally and ultimately involved in the question 
which he asks. Outside such a context, the question of God has no meaning: 
in fact it is not the question of God at all. And for this reason, the whole 
problem of “evidences” for the existence of God is religiously irrelevant. 
It is in fact a pseudo-problem. 

A second illustration of this “short way” with theological difficulties 
can be found in a method currently employed to deal with the problem 
posed by critical doubts about the historical reliability of certain biblical 
narratives. When the question was first raised in an acute form in the 
nineteenth century, it excited a storm of controversy in which most Chris- 
tians felt compelled to defend the essential accuracy, if not always the 
absolute inerrancy, of the Scriptures. But here too the Christian existentialist 
can escape the apologetic embarrassment of his forebears. He points out 
that faith is something quite different from belief that certain written 
statements are true, and that therefore faith which ties itself to the dogmatic 
affirmation of such statements runs the risk of betraying its own nature. To 
seek an objective ground of faith in the Scriptures is as ill-advised a project 
as that of seeking its ground in the arguments of natural theology, and 
for much the same reason. In both cases faith is alienated from itself by 
being transformed into one species or another of rational belief. Where, on 
the other hand, the nature of faith as subjectivity is practically as well as 
theoretically acknowledged, the deliverances of philosophical or historical 
reason can represent no threat to its assurance of the Reality by which it is 
grasped. Again the problem is, religiously speaking, a pseudo-problem. 

In both of the examples we have considered, the existentialist theo- 
gian is able to make apologetic hay out of what are apparently difficulties 
for the would-be believer. And in both cases his method is essentially the 
same: he admits the difficulty, but denies its relevance for faith. Further 
than this, he asserts that to cope with the difficulty in its own terms is not 
only religiously profitless, but destructive of the very substance of the faith- 
relation. The difficulty is raised in the sphere of objectivity; it cannot 
affect—nor can it be settled by—the procedures of faith. Religiously 
speaking, it is important only as a possible symptom of the questioner’s 
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ultimate concern. But its being such a symptom is a matter, inevitably, 
of accidental fact: it may be a symptom of nothing more than idle curiosity. 

Now it is easy to see why a charge of irrationalism might be brought 
against such a procedure as this. On the other hand, it is also clear that 
the charge must be defined very carefully. The religious existentialist is 
not hostile to the use of reason; nor is he unusually skeptical about the 
validity of its methods. What he dislikes is the objectification of religious 
questions and religious statements, whether this is the work of the skeptic 
or of the theologian himself. His irrationalism amounts essentially to this, 
that he decries the habit of trying to deal with religious issues from a 
posture of scientific objectivity. The attempt, from his point of view, is an 
impossible one; and where it is made, its only result is the misunderstanding 
and corruption of faith. Such, in substance, is the existentialist veto. 

But what are the effects of this veto? It is all very well to aver that 
it is impossible to talk objectively about God (since to talk about God is to 
be subjectively involved in the topic of conversation); but the logical issue 
of such a stand must be a denial that it is possible to talk about God at all, 
if talking about God implies the presence of some sort of communication. 
For the realm of objectivity is the realm of public, communicable knowledge: 
to treat something as an object is to treat it as capable of meaning for 
someone else what it means for me, and therefore to regard my own 
experience as, in its essentials, sharable. By excluding the posture of 
objectivity wholly from the circle of faith, the religious existentialist in 
effect denies the communicability of the Reality which faith apprehends; 
and at the same time he suggests that what is thus real for him need not be 
real for anyone else—which amounts to an assertion that his experience 
is of the sort ordinarily labeled hallucinatory. 

The same rather serious difficulty is implicit in his treatment of specific 
theological problems. His studied lack of interest in the question of what 
used to be called Christian evidences, as well as in the issues raised by the 
application of critical methods to the Scriptures, can only be viewed, from 
one standpoint, as a way of relegating faith to the sphere of the private and 
incommunicable. There need be no doubt of the reality of the faith- 
experience itself; but if no reasons, complete or incomplete, can be adduced 
either for or against its objective validity, then it ceases to be a serious issue. 
In fact, it ceases to be an issue at all: and the existentialist apologetic 
succeeds, but only by transmuting faith into so insubstantial a phantom 
that no one can lay hold on it, either to attack or to defend it. A faith 
rendered in principle invulnerable is a faith rendered in fact meaningless. 
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The problem then, lies in the existentialist’s professed distaste for 
the intrusion of objectivity upon the realm of subjectivity, which translates 
itself into a thorough-going segregation of rational belief from faith, and 
threatens to undermine the public character of the claims of faith. I have 
suggested in passing that such a segregation must in the long run result 
in a complete failure in communication on the part of the theologian. 
But the question which must obviously be opened now—certainly we shall 
not close it—is that of the validity of the original dichotomy between the 
attitudes of subjectivity and of objectivity. 

By way of beginning, however, a word must be said in defence of the 
existentialist. His emphasis on the subjectivity of faith is not intended in 
itself as a plea for subjectivism. Rather, as I have attempted to indicate, 
it represents an apprehension of the living character of genuine religious 
faith, and of the completeness of the individual’s involvement in the act of 
faith. If, in the end, an element of subjectivism does creep into the outlook 
of the existentialist, this is because he seems to feel that every retreat into 
the posture of detachment or objectivity involves an implicit danger to 
faith itself, and at the same time a serious delusion—the delusion that it is 
possible to talk meaningfully of God outside the posture of complete 
involvement in the question. It is this view—which is, I think, the root 
of the problem—on which I should like to make two brief comments here. 

(1) First of all, it seems to me questionable whether, as a matter of 
fact, it is even possible to divorce faith from rational belief. Faith, we 
are told, is an absolute self-commitment to the God who addresses man in 
his Word; and as such it is to be distinguished carefully from entertaining 
beliefs about God. No doubt the distinction made here is both useful 
and correct; but a distinction between two terms does not preclude their 
being intimately related, and in the case under consideration a peculiarly 
close relationship seems to obtain. 

Under normal circumstances we do not suppose either that our beliefs 
about someone are irrelevant to our trusting or distrusting him, or that 
it is inconsistent with an attitude of trust to supply reasons to justify it. 
On the contrary, when we commit ourselves, wholly or in part, to another 
person, it is always as a conscious consequence of our knowledge—or 
rational belief—about him. It seems to be the case that the reasons we 
are prepared to give for such an act of faith are never sufficient fully to 
justify it. Nevertheless, apart from such beliefs, the act of faith would 
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never be made. The I-Thou relationship always presupposes the I-It 
relationship: not merely in the sense that the latter is inevitably given 
with its content of objective knowledge, but also in the sense that it is the 
basis of the possibility of the former. 

Every ordinary act of faith has as its ground a body of belief, out of 
which it grows and upon which it depends. It is religiously important not 
to confuse the two in such a way as to accept belief as a substitute for 
faith; but it is equally important not to suppose that the subjectivity of 
faith can exist apart from the objectivity of belief. There is some sense, 
which requires much stricter definition than I am able to give it, in which 
faith must stand or fall by the adequacy of the beliefs which inform it, 
and is thus itself dependent, as far as experience can tell us, upon the 
deliverances of objective reason. The point seems, on reflection, rather 
commonplace. But it is significant insofar as it serves to remind the 
theologian that the realm of faith is not in practice separated from that of 
belief. The problem of evidences is not avoidable: and the posture of 
objectivity is an ingredient in the life of faith itself. 

(2) Then, in the second place, it may be worth while to look more 
closely at the nature of the attitude of detachment. Existentialist writers 
build their case as often as not by making of detachment a kind of philo- 
sophical whipping-boy. It is pictured as the posture of one who is essentially 
unconcerned in the matter with which he is dealing, who is not involved 
as a person in the question he asks, and who therefore must be supposed 
to be directing his attention to an issue which is, or which he renders by 
his approach to it, existentially trivial. Now it may be the case that there 
are certain species of detachment of which this portrayal supplies the true 
account. Just as often, however, the man who takes up an attitude of 
detachment or of objectivity does so precisely because the matter with 
which he is concerned has assumed in his eyes a particular and crucial 
importance: and an importance not for himself alone, but for others as 
well. He is closely involved in an issue which is personally meaningful 
for him, an issue in which he is interested. But his subjective involvement 
in the question expresses itself in the posture of what we might call 
“passionate objectivity”: and the degree of his objectivity is a measure 
of the degree of his personal engagement in the question, not of his 
indifference to it. 

The differentia of his attitude lies in this: that the only truth which 
he can accept as true “for him” is one which he can recognize as meaningful 
for others as well, one which is in this sense independent of his grasp of it 
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and therefore objective. But again, his search for this kind of objectivity 
is the fruit of his personal involvement in the truth for which he seeks. 
If, as I tried to suggest earlier, rational belief is a necessary ingredient 
in faith itself, it is also the case that the quest of faith for a truth which 
is both final and reliable supplies the motive and the ground of man’s 
desire for objectivity. 

In sum, then, it seems to me that the existentialist’s tendency to 
segregate rational belief from religious faith must be re-examined carefully. 
There can, I think, be no question of the validity of the distinction. But 
the correct course for the Christian thinker today is not to attempt to 
exploit it, but rather to explore the relationship which clearly exists between 
the terms distinguished. It is not enough to say that faith is not contrary 
to reason; that they function essentially in different spheres and do different 
jobs. The crucial question is this: In what sense can there be said to be 
evidences for or against the commitment of faith? Or, to put it in another 
way, what is the relationship between the commitment of faith and the 
deliverances of objective reason? In this paper I have tried to hint at 
some reasons for supposing that the relationship is in fact rather close. 

But the problem for the theologian is not settled by this altogether 
facile conclusion. Once it is accepted that faith cannot be rendered invulner- 
able by an attempt to deny the relevance of questions asked from the 
posture of objectivity, there remains the job of indicating ow such 
questions are relevant, what the logical relation is between the confessional 
utterances of faith and the propositions of common-sense or scientific dis- 
course. This is the task which existentialist religious philosophy has con- 
sistently, if perhaps understandably, neglected; but it is the task which 
Christian thinkers must now undertake if they are to clarify the public 
meaningfulness of the faith they profess. Perhaps it is time for our latter- 
day Kierkegaards to do a course of reading in Joseph Butler. 





4. Nihilism, Existentialism, and Whitehead 
JOHN B. COBB, Jr. 
I 


Che OF THE MORE fruitful ways of classifying modern 
thought is in terms of objectivism and subjectivism. By objectivism I mean 
any thinking which finds its categories in that which presents itself to the 
experiencer as other than his experience. By subjectivism I mean thinking 
which takes the experiencer himself as the clue to the whole of reality. 
The terms “naturalism” and “idealism” might be used instead, but they are 
usually defined somewhat more narrowly. 

Both modern objectivistic and modern subjectivistic thinking arose as 
ways of affirming the substantial reality of the world. Yet both traditions 
have today eventuated in nihilism. How this has happened must be briefly 
indicated. 

Objectivism in its purely ontological form met its nemesis in Berkeley 
and Hume. Insofar as we regard objects as the objects of perception, we 
must acknowledge that they can be nothing more than what they are 
actually or potentially perceived to be. But this can be nothing but a 
togetherness of qualities. The idea of “substance” is perfectly empty. 
Furthermore, the qualities perceived depend upon the perceiver and the 
conditions of perception. Substantial objects are reduced to a flow of 
qualities in endless flux. 

This collapse of ontological objectivism was minimized in its conse- 
quences because of the power of scientific cosmological thinking. Science 
used observation of the qualitative flux in order to discover a reality of 
another order behind it. This was a world of atomic material particles in 
motion in an encompassing space-time continuum. The amazing explanatory 
power of this scheme of objectivistic thinking and its technological fruit- 
fulness made the philosophic critique appear either irrelevant or absurd. 
We obviously live, it seemed, in an objective world whose structure is 
indifferent to our experience. 

The real collapse of objectivism, therefore, paralleled the collapse 
of the Newtonian world view. That world view alone, many scientists 
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believe, corresponds to what is intuitively thinkable. Hence, its demonstrated 
inadequacy means that there can no longer be any correspondence between 
the images and concepts which we must employ in our thinking and any 
reality which we may suppose to exist objectively to us. The only point 
at which the mathematical thinking of modern physics finds contact with a 
“real world” is in the observational invariants which it mathematically 
predicts and explains. The world known to modern physics is that of sense 
experience, and this is the world which philosophy has forbidden us to 
think of as substantial. The objectivist is left with a flow of sensory qualities 
and a'system of symbols manipulated by rules which may after all be only 
conventional. 

The collapse of objectivism at certain stages has seemed to be the 
triumph of subjectivism. If the substantiality of the world does not inhere 
in things, it would seem to inhere in subjects. But each time this position 
has appeared it has suffered defeat. Berkeley’s subjective idealism was 
refuted by Hume who used Berkeley’s own methods against him. Husser!’s 
trancendental idealism has been refuted likewise by Sartre, employing 
precisely the phenomenological method taught him by Husserl. The basic 
thesis could be illustrated by either pair, but I will choose the twentieth- 
century representatives. 

Husserl developed his thought partly as an attempt to restore sub- 
stantiality both to the object and to the subject. All experience, he stressed, 
is “intentional,” that is, all experience is experience of something. We must 
distinguish in every case that which the experience is of from the experienc- 
ing as such. Furthermore, the object as intended is always something more 
than the sense data in which it is given for us. We must set aside all 
theories about reality and simply attend to precisely how the object gives 
itself to us as objective. 

At the same time Husserl was convinced we can really understand how 
the object gives itself to us as objective only by investigating the objectivizing 
process in our own experience. The objectivity of the object is its objectivity 
for us, and its objectivity for us is a function of the way we objectify. Hence 
objectivity as such along with all that is objectified must finally be under- 
stood as a function of the absolute subject. 

Sartre studied under Husserl, as well as under Heidegger, mastered 
the phenomenological method and turned it against Husserl’s idealism. 
The absolute subject or transcendental ego to which Husserl ultimately 
appeals exists only as an intentional object with no more privileged 
ontological status than any other intentional object. Like all objects it is a 
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function of consciousness, not its cause. On the other hand, phenomenological 
observation forces us to posit to our environment a being which is independ- 
ent of and prior to our consciousness. We seem therefore to shift back into 
the objectivist camp. 

Actually Sartre leaves us with an ontological dualism. Things have 
being. Consciousness exists. But we must press the analysis of both being 
and existence if we are to see the end product of what I have called the 
subjectivist tradition. 

All that can be attributed to the “things” which constitute the environ- 
ment of consciousness is being. In being there is no differentiation, no tem- 
porality, no spatiality, no purpose, no meaning, no form, no matter, no 
potentiality, no lack. In order that there may be one thing rather than 
another, consciousness must intervene. Consciousness forms being into a 
world, but that world cannot be attributed to being. Hence it would seem 
that if we are to discover any significant reality we must seek it in con- 
sciousness. 

But Sartre defines consciousness as the lack of being, a nothingness. 
This seems absurd, but it follows from rigorous analysis. Consciousness 
is not the nothingness of sheer nonbeing; it is a very active nothing. It 
produces incessantly both its world and its self. But in every case what it 


produces lacks being and is produced by a process of negating being. 
Consciousness is endlessly projected as an emptiness into the future, and 
insofar as the emptiness is filled, insofar as consciousness receives a content, 
it is always already past. Consciousness as present—and only as present is it 
consciousness—is always an openness to filling, not the content of the filling. 


II 


Objectivism terminates in a sheer flux of qualities and a set of logico- 
mathematical calculations which chance to have some point of contact with 
the flux. Subjectivism ends in a pure, undifferentiated, objective being and 
the pure emptiness of consciousness. Paradoxically the former seems finally 
to attribute some slight reality only to human experience and the later 
only to the objective presupposition of experience. But both alike must be 
declared essentially nihilistic. 

These two forms of nihilism constitute the dominant philosophies of 
our epoch. In the face of such a situation what is the status of religious 
thought? 

This question can only be answered on the basis of some definition 
of religion. Whatever definition is used will determine essentially the 
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answer to the question. At the same time there is no correct definition, 
only more and less useful ones. 

Religion may be defined as man’s guest for meaning. In this case 
existentialism is a religion in so far as it is absorbed in the question of 
meaning and authentic life. Those who define religion in this way may go 
so far as to affirm that existentialism, in so far as it proposes a way of 
achieving authentic existence through decision, is stating the Christian 
gospel in new and effective terms. This position may be characterized 
as the purest form of Christian existentialism. Other Christians hold that 
existentialism recalls us to the religious quest, but that it fails to provide 
any adequate answer. The Christian gospel answers existential meaning- 
lessness with the clue to meaning. Again, the Christian thinker may hold 
that the states of unauthenticity and authenticity are adequately described 
by existentialism, but that the actual transition to the latter is possible only 
in the encounter with the Christian message. 

Those who adopt this kind of definition of religion will, then, relate 
themselves closely to contemporary existentialism. They will be well 
satisfied that philosophy has eventuated in a situation in which it recalls 
us to the religious question without trying to answer that question from 
the side of ontological or metaphysical inquiry. 

If we are to argue that the present philosophical situation is religiously 
unwholesome, it must be from a different understanding of the nature of 
religion. The view that religion is a guest for meaning leads inevitably to 
that kind of anthropocentricity characteristic of existentialism. But this is 
not characteristic of religions when they are most vital. Vital religion is 
rather a vision of reality as a whole and in its essence, and the response 
which is called forth by that vision. 

But if the genus of religion is “vision of reality” we must be equally 
concerned about its differentia. This cannot be simply the inclusion of God 
within the vision. We intuitively recognize a nonreligious character in the 
Hobbesian vision, for example, even when he speaks of God, and a religious 
character in the Buddhist vision even when it denies God. The difference 
may most easily be specified by reference to the idea of the holy, but this 
term itself requires elucidation. At this point we may return to the problem 
of meaning. 

If there is to be meaning at all, there must be something which is 
self-authenticating, something about whose intrinsic meaning there can be 
no question. The alternative is pure despair. 


Some points of view regard the satisfaction of organic desires as the 
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only possible end. However complex human behavior may be, however | 
spiritual it may appear, it can always be ultimately understood in these 
terms. For such a view the sense of the holy, if recognized at all, is 
dissociated from self-authenticating meaning. The question of the meaning 
of life as a whole is reduced to nonsense. 

When men ask the question of the meaning of life in such a way that 
they cannot reduce it to the satisfaction of organic wants, they either despair 
or identify some other aspect of the whole of what is or may be as self- 
authenticating. Which they do depends upon their total vision of reality. 
This self-authenticating element or aspect of the whole can only be the 
holy or the sacred. 


Every vision of reality which perceives a dimension of the sacred or 
holy as ingredient therein is to that degree religious. A vision which 
recognizes man’s quest for self-authenticating meaning, but denies the 
reality of the object of the quest, points toward religion only to deny it. 
A vision which rejects the question of meaning as such is radically secular. 
In such terms Sartre’s nihilistic existentialism belongs to the second classi- 
fication whereas nihilistic positivism belongs to the third. 

Although the nonreligious character of these nihilisms must be 
recognized, we should also note their special affinities with nihilistic religion. 


By nihilistic religion I mean that which affirms that the sacred is wholly 
other than the actual. If the actual is taken as being, then the sacred is 
declared nonbeing. If the sacred is taken as Being, then the actual is 
declared nonbeing. Philosophical and religious nihilisms alike reject the 
Christian vision of the sacred as the ground of the actual, and as providing 
some provisional significance to the actual. 


III 


If nihilistic philosophy is compatible only with nihilistic religion, and 
if Christianity, despite its inclusion of nihilistic elements, is not a nihilistic 
religion, then Christian thought cannot rest satisfied while philosophy is 
dominated by nihilism. It is for this reason that Christians must take special 
interest in those philosophers who have moved beyond nihilism. For- 
tunately, the two greatest philosophers of our century have done so. I 
refer to Heidegger and Whitehead. 

Sartre recognizes being as a philosophical category, but by identifying 
it with the absolutely unknowable object of experience he precludes the 
raising of the question of being. Heidegger’s consuming concern is to open 
up just this question for our time. 
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Despite the many hundreds of pages Heidegger has devoted to the 
subject of being, it remains exceedingly difficult to specify his meaning. 
This is, from Heidegger’s point of view, necessarily the case, for any such 
specification must be in terms of other categories which presuppose being. 
Heidegger does not propose to define being or even to describe it. In so far 
as this is possible at all, it must be a task for the future. His vocation is 
to reopen the question of being through creating a context in which that 
question can be asked and heard. Hence what is said in the following 
paragraph must be regarded as only a very inexact way of locating the 
point at which Heidegger sees being to emerge. 

We noted that for Sartre there is only the emptiness of consciousness 
and the fullness of being. In so far as consciousness is filled it becomes 
being and hence no longer consciousness. These two ontological states 
exhaust what-is. But Heidegger would capture what we might call the 
moment of transition from the nothing to the past. This is the moment 
when out of the coming together of the nothing and the opacity of things, 
being appears or manifests itself. It is the appearing of being in, through, 
and for the being-there (Dasein) of existent experience which is the focus 
of Heidegger’s attention. 

In contrasting Heidegger to Sartre it is important to note that this 
being which appears is equally the being of subject and object. Hence 
the dualism of subject and object is transcended in Heidegger. Indeed we 
may say that being #s the unity of subject and object. Furthermore, 
whereas the element of the holy or sacred is clearly repudiated by Sartre, 
it is vigorously affirmed by Heidegger. Being is holy, and reverent openness 
is the authentic relation to being. 

That Heidegger’s vision is religious and that his religion escapes 
nihilism is clear. Indeed, in an important sense it stands religiously at the 
opposite pole from nihilism. It is the call to absolute reverence for what-is 
as it is. Being is absolute immanence, and being alone is holy. In contrast 
to such a total sanctification of what-is as it is, Christianity must understand 
its strong affinities with nihilism. Despite the service which Heidegger has 
rendered in his conquest of nihilism, the powerful attraction which he 
exercises upon contemporary Christian thought must be seen as the serious 
danger which it is. He himself is quite aware of the spiritual gulf which 
yawns between him and historic Christianity. 

In part Heidegger sees this gulf in terms of the traditional Christian 
hypostatization of Being as God. For Heidegger being in its holiness is 
always the deing of entities, never a distinguishable ground of their being. 
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Christianity has blinded men to the true question of being by transforming 
it into the question of the cause of entities. It has misunderstood the 
contingency of finite being as such. The Christian God is, in Heidegger’s 
view, the enemy of the ultimacy and holiness of being. 

This aspect of Heidegger’s thought makes it clear that whatever debt 
is owed him by Paul Tillich, their ways of thinking should by no means 
be identified. For Tillich God cannot be an entity participating with other 
entities in that which is more ultimate than they, namely being-itself. God 
must be that which is ultimately ultimate, hence Being-Itself. But to 
identify God with Being-Itself is to oppose Heidegger’s vision of being- 
itself as simply the finite being of entities. It is to hypostatize Being as the 
Ground of being, and hence to obscure what to Heidegger is the true 
question of being. 

That Tillich’s position falls under the interdict of Heidegger does 
not mean that it is not itself a valuable contribution which overcomes 
nihilism in its own way. Tillich, too, begins in the subjectivistic tradition 
only to transcend it. He retains the subject-object duality, but attributes 
to the object structures analogous to those of the subject. The remaining 
gulf between subject and object he affirms is overcome in God as the Ground 
of being of both subject and object who transcends the structures of both. 

Thus Tillich maintains a precarious balance between those forces which 
have driven modern man to nihilism on the one hand and to the apotheosis 
of finite being on the other. Against the dissolution of the objective into 
sense experience on the one hand or undifferentiated being on the other, 
he attributes to it polarities of individualization and participation, dynamics 
and form, spontaneity and law. Against the dissolution of God as Being- 
Itself into a pure abstraction indistinguishable from nothing, he speaks of 
him in terms of life, creativity, power, and love. But in both cases he draws 
back before the final step which would save him from nihilism. The 
attribution of the polarities to nature is analogical. The attribution of life, 
creativity, power, and love to God is symbolic. Everything then hinges 
on Tillich’s theory of analogy and symbolism. Tillich’s escape from nthilism 
hangs in the balance. 

If intellectual honesty carries us to the position of Heidegger, or for 
that matter of Sartre or of positivism, we have no choice but to follow them. 
If we see an escape from these directions only in the precarious balance of 
Tillich’s analogical and symbolic language, we should dare to walk with 
him his razor’s edge. But it is the thesis of this article that a better alterna- 
tive is available in the mature philosophy of Alfred North Whitehead. 
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Whereas Heidegger develops out of (and transcends) the subjectivist 
tradition, Whitehead philosophizes out of (and transcends) the objectivist 
tradition. In order to solve the dilemmas of that tradition he absorbs much 
of the subjectivist orientation. Indeed we may say from his perspective 
that the collapse of objectivism into nihilism was the result of failing to 
consider seriously the ontological status of subjects. On the other hand, 
the collapse of subjectivism into nihilism was the result of failing to consider 
seriously the scientific vision of the world. Objectivists and subjectivists 
alike have been too preoccupied with sense experience; objectivists, in terms 
of sense data; subjectivists, in terms of the experience of such data. Both 
have largely ignored the physiological account of how sense experience 
occurs. 

Let us begin this brief report of Whitehead’s thought by recalling this 
physiological account of experience. We may take sight as our sample 
analysis, and for purposes of simplicity consider our seeing of a wall. Light 
striking the molecules in the wall is deflected in the direction of our eyes. 
A tiny fraction of a second later some cells in our eyes are activated. This 
in turn causes a sequence of events to occur in the nerves leading from the 
eye to the brain. What the brain directly experiences would seem to be the 
events occurring in nerve cells immediately adjacent to it. 

When we trace the sequence of events in this way, we find an enormous 
number and complexity of happenings. When, however, we inquire within 
the domain of consciousness we find a relatively simple experience of a 
smooth colored surface which is present as if strictly contemporary with 
our experiencing of it. What has happened? Apparently our brains, or 
our minds, are capable of a work of vast simplification and apparently it is 
only in terms of this vast simplification that any clear consciousness is 
possible. What is actually there in the wal! is an almost uncountable 
number of individual molecules in motion with respect to each other. Both 
between the molecules and within them we find mostly “empty” space. 
Yet what we see is a smooth, motionless, filled surface. If we start with 
that conscious experience of the extended color we can hardly expect to 
understand the real character of what is there. 

The philosophical difficulty is that when we ask what we mean by a 
molecule or by an atom we seem to be forced to say that we can mean only 
those qualities which we can perceive through instruments. If so, then 
what we have been appealing to as the reality behind the appearance turns 
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out to be nothing but another appearance. We have only seemed to make 
progress. 

We cannot escape from this conclusion unless we can meaningfully 
think of something as having existence in itself apart from its being ex- 

perienced by other entities. Until the beginning of this century many 
" scientists thought that matter had this intuitable quality. However, when 
the anticipated consequences of materiality failed to appear, the philosophical 
critique was at last accepted. Matter was replaced by energy, and energy 
must always be understood in terms of effects upon that which it is not. 
What it is in itself seems to be pure mystery. 

Indeed there is only one kind of existent whose existence can be 
intuitively grasped as having existence in itself. Almost by definition 
this is the existence of a subject. The effort to think what an object may be 
in and for itself is the effort to think the object as a subject. Why do we 
not try to think of the entities of nature as subjects, since this is the only 
alternative to nihilism? This is the view to which Tillich almost commits 
himself only to draw back at the last moment. 

The usual response to this is that it is absurd, but we should recognize 
that this appearance of absurdity derives chiefly from the identification of 
conscious sense experience with the entities really experienced. That is, 
it is absurd to attribute subjectivity to the wall as an extended colored 
surface. It is not absurd to ask whether the Molecules which are responsible 
for this appearance in our consciousness may have some being for themselves, 
that is, some subjectivity. Indeed if we take evolutionary thinking seriously 
it becomes very difficult to deny to any individual in the strict sense some 
subjectivity. Otherwise we are confronted by the emergence at some point 
of that which is something for itself from that which is absolutely nothing 
for itself. 

The second reason for resistance to the generalization of subjectivity 
as the basis for all objectivity is that subjectivity is often identified with 
consciousness. This is Sartre’s position, for example. If he is right, then 
we must, as he does, accept the strange consequences of one type of 
being having been generated by something of a wholly different order out 
of nothing but itself. But such a position not only flies in the face of the 
whole evolutionary scheme of things, it also conflicts with a great deal of 
modern psychology, and with immediate introspection as well. 

A very large part of our experience is unconscious. Both Whitehead 
and the depth psychologists regard consciousness as a quantitatively minor 
part of our total experience, although qualitatively it is of great importance. 
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There is not in fact any sharp line of demarcation between consciousness 
and unconsciousness. There are rather degrees of clarity and vividness 
fading off into unconsciousness. Whitehead suggests that it is in unconscious 
human experience that we can find the basic clue to the subjectivity of 
what we usually call objects. Whatever actually exists, be it an electron 
or God, is a subject. 

The doctrine of universal subjectivity is combined with a doctrine of 
temporal atomicity. This doctrine is based on three mutually supportive 
types of consideration. First, the physical study of quantum mechanics 
points in this direction. Second, direct introspective experience and the 
presuppositions of the experience of freedom have led William James 
as well as Whitehead to this conclusion. Third, certain traditional 
philosophical problems about time and motion can be solved only in this way. 

According to Whitehead the flow of time is not an undifferentiated 
continuum but a succession of momentary occasions of experience. Each 
occasion simply comes to be and ceases to be. In its sheer immediacy 
it is pure subjectivity. In its pastness it is an object. The wall of our 
illustration appears to us with all the passivity of an object because we only 
experience its past, not its present, and because we experience that past 
in immensely simplified form. 

Every occasion must come to terms with the whole of its past, but it is 
causally effected by nothing contemporary with it. Causality is the basic 
temporal relationship. In each new occasion we receive the past as ines- 
capably given object and repeat or modify it in our selective subjectivity. 
For example, in each moment of my personal experience I am very largely 
determined by the total content of my immediately preceding experience, 
but I also receive new stimuli of which I must take account. How I 
synthesize all this cannot be determined by the past which, however recent, 
is no more, but only by the self-determination of the present moment. 

One of the most remarkable features of Whitehead’s philosophy is 
its openness to a variety of religious (and irreligious) interpretations. This 
is because Whitehead developed his ontology with other than religious 
(or existential) questions in the forefront of his thought, but at the same 


time developed a vision which offers multiple clues to the religious 
questioner. 


For example, one can understand and appreciate the Heideggerian 
religiosity in Whiteheadian terms. The actual occasion is the point, and the 
only point, at which “being” manifests itself. In its subjective immediacy 
it aims at its own satisfaction which is precisely its realization of the possi- 
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bilities of being. If meaning, and self-authenticating meaning at that (which 
Whitehead calls value), is not found in the actual occasion, it simply is 
not found at all. 

But Whitehead’s personal view stands somewhere between Sartre’s 
nihilism and Heidegger’s identification of being as the holy. Heidegger is 
right that value can be realized in being, but wrong in believing that man 
can come to rest in this value. Sartre is right in observing the perpetual 
perishing of every realization just as it is realized, and in appreciating the 
devastating consequences which this has for man’s human hunger for being 
and meaning. 

Whitehead holds that the being of each occasion is a real value which 
can be and must be enjoyed as such, but that man’s capacity for self- 
transcendence, for raising ultimate questions, makes all such value radically 
questionable or provisional. If the perishing of every value is the last 
word, then, although values are real, they do not finally authenticate 
themselves for man. Human life cannot then be humanly meaningful. 

Whitehead’s solution is to affirm the preservation of values in God’s 
“consequent nature.” Some critics regard this as little more than an 
expression of wishful thinking on his part, but it must at least be recognized 
as a natural and coherent extension of his philosophy. The more serious 
question is whether Whitehead’s “God” is the sacred reality or whether it is 
only the necessary complement to his basically secular humanism. If God 
is important only because he perpetuates Awman values, then he translates 
provisional human values into self-authenticating ones. Human values 
remain ultimate. 

Probably this is Whitehead’s predominant view, and it returns us, 
via God, to an essentially humanistic religiousness. Nevertheless, for 
Whitehead himself it is finally God’s satisfaction which is self-authenticating, 
and once the supreme reality of God as the ultimate actual entity enters 
into the vision, it is surely open to another existential reading. 

Thus far we have dealt with God only in terms of his “consequent 
nature.” It is in this context that Whitehead treats religion in Process and 
Reality. In Religion in the Making, however, he assigns a religious function 
to God in his “primordial nature.” God is the ground of that ideal of 
self-realization in the context of ideal order which is grasped by every 
occasion in its coming to be. Whitehead holds that the vision of what 
ought to be in its tension with what-is is a universal characteristic of the 
human spirit expressing itself in all religion. In this his position clearly 
resembles Tillich’s view of the normative relation of essence to every 
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existence. There are certainly some overtones of the holy in the absolute 
grounds of the relevant ideal, but Whitehead does not discuss it in these 
terms. 

In addition to the primordial and consequent natures of God, White- 
head also employs the concept of “creativity” as the name of the ultimate 
and mysterious fact that occasions occur. In every moment the presently 
actual occasions perish. While present they are self-creative, but in their 
perishing they cannot call new occasions into being. Yet new occasions 
occur. This new coming into being of the actual is the final inexplicable 
fact which Whitehead calls creativity. 

Whitehead never identifies creativity as a function of God, but there 
are good systematic reasons for doing so. The initial aim around which 
each new creaturely occasion comes into being is derived from God. Thus, 
insofar as Whitehead gives an account of the creative process, he in fact 
appeals to God as its ground. In his own scheme creativity must be under- 
stood as the highest abstraction, whereas only actual entities can function 
as causes. Hence the adequate fulfillment of Whitehead’s own intentions 
must lead to the attribution of the creative as well as the directive functions 
to God. 

In any case we may affirm that the relation of the creature to creativity 
in Whitehead is much like the relation of creature to Creator in traditional 
Christian thought. The occasion enjoys a created freedom for responsible 
self-determination, but its being as such is sheer gift. It projects future 
occasions continuing its personal history, but for the actuality of such 
a future it relies wholly upon the creator. Apart from continually renewed 
creation it is only a flitting passage from nothing to nothing. Once again 
this absolute ground of our creaturely being, so similar to Tillich’s Ground 
of Being, seems available for a vision of the sacred, although it serves 
in Whitehead only a systematic philosophical function. 

Heidegger holds that if God exists at all he is an entity, sharing with 
all entities the dependence on being. As long as we retain the questionable 
divorce between God and creativity in our understanding of Whitehead, 
we seem left with a similar situation in which God can even be called the 
primordial creature. Against this view Tillich protests with much legitimacy 
that the Christian God cannot be understood as one being alongside other 
beings. 

If, however, the abstract character of creativity is recognized and 
the decisive function of God in creation is acknowledged, then Whitehead’s 
view is seen as sharply opposed to Heidegger and the relevance of Tillich’s 
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criticism becomes doubtful. Clearly Whitehead does not hesitate to attribute 
to God quite literally some of the qualities which are applicable also to 
creatures. Actuality, subjectivity, relation, purpose, even love, are un- 
equivocally referred to God as he is in himself and in his relation to 
creatures. God is am actual entity, not creativity as such or being-itself. If 
this means that in Tillich’s terms God is conceived as a being alongside 
other beings, then so be it. It certainly need not have the belittling 
implications which Tillich implies. 

Whitehead’s passage beyond nihilism opens to us a rich field of 
possibilities for religious thought. We cannot deduce Christian consequences 
from his philosophy, yet no philosophy in history has been more suggestively 
valuable for Christian theological use. For this reason, it seems unfortunate 
that relatively little attention has been paid to Whiteheadian philosophy 
by Christian thinkers. William Temple employed some Whiteheadian 
categories in Nature, Man and God, as did Lionel Thornton in The Incarnate 
Lord. American neo-naturalists have appreciated many of his insights, 
but they have tended to misinterpret him in the image of Dewey’s and 
Wieman’s philosophies of process. Nels Ferré has carried out an extensive 
theological development of some aspects of this thought. Charles Harts- 
horne has brilliantly developed Whitehead’s scattered and incomplete 
discussion of God into the single coherent doctrine of panentheism, and to 
his work the present essay is greatly indebted. Nevertheless, we must still 
look to the future for any adequate development of a Christian theology 
in Whiteheadian terms. 

The slowness of theological appropriation of Whitehead’s philosophy 
must be understood historically rather than systematically. Americans 
became aware of his thought about the same time that existentialism began 
to interest them. Existentialism proved more immediately exciting. It 
has also been immensely fruitful. Fortunately, although Whitehead did 
not articulate existentialist ideas as such, his philosophy is entirely com- 
patible with many of the positive doctrines of existentialism while rejecting 
or circumventing some of its negative conclusions. In addition, Whitehead 
provides, as existentialism cannot, a comprehensive frame of reference in 
which to think, and he overcomes the alienation of subjectivistic philosophy 
from our total knowledge of the world in which we live. The time is now 
here to explore with rigor and enthusiasm the possibilities of a Whiteheadian 
theology. 





The Five Minimum Doctrines of 


Neo-Orthodoxy 


DEANE W. FERM 


Ly USED TO BE SAID that Unitarianism could be characterized 
by five minimum doctrines: (1) the fatherhood of God; (2) the brother- 
hood of man; (3) the leadership of Jesus; (4) salvation by character; 
(5) the progress of mankind onward and upward forever. In similar 
fashion Protestant fundamentalism was identified by five particular dogmas: 
(1) the inerrancy and infallibility of the Bible; (2) the virgin birth and 
complete deity of Christ Jesus; (3) the resurrection of the same body 
which was three days buried; (4) the substitutionary atonement of Jesus 
for the sins of the world; (5) the second coming of Jesus in bodily form. 

To be sure, there is the danger of oversimplification in attempts to 
pigeonhole various theological points of view. No one can be completely 
rubber-stamped. Yet at the same time it is true that theologians seem to 
fit into certain frames of reference. They have to take some kind of 
theological stand. That is why we have the labels Augustinian, Thomistic, 
fundamentalist, liberal, and the like. These labels indicate the direction 
of a man’s thinking. 

It is my contention that the Protestant school of thought known today 
as neo-orthodoxy has taken a stand on five “minimum doctrines.” Many 
theologians who belong to this frame of reference do not like the term 
“neo-orthodoxy.” This is partly because no one likes to be labeled lest he be 
considered a follower of a particular brand of theology. It is also because the 
term “neo-orthodoxy” stresses orthodoxy, which sounds like conservatism. 
And most people do not like to be considered conservative in this era of 
great change and transition. 

William Hordern, for example, prefers the term “New Reformation.” 
He wants to stress the reforming aspect of the movement; yet he admits 
that it “represents an attempt to get back to the faith of the Reformers.” ? 


1 The Case for a New Reformation Theology, The Westminster Press, 1959, p. 17. 
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Nevertheless, the term “neo-orthodoxy” seems more appropriate. For it is 
in effect a reaffirmation and proclamation of old Reformation doctrines. 

The five minimum doctrines of neo-orthodoxy are: (1) the unity and 
authority of the Bible; (2) the uniqueness of the Christian revelation; 
(3) the deity of Christ; (4) the sinfulness of man; (5) the transcendence 
of God. These doctrines represent a sine qua non. One may differ with 
his colleagues on many issues, but one does not meddle with this core. 
Rather, one confesses them; one proclaims them. Moreover, these dogmas 
“hang together.” United they stand, divided they fall. If one is accepted, 
the others appear to follow. 


I. THe Uniry anp AUTHORITY OF THE BIBLE 


In the Bible is to be found a drama of salvation in which God appears 
not only as the stage manager but also as the chief actor. The Bible is 
the story of human redemption, in which God is seeking to bring man into 
a right relationship with himself. Biblical history is “His Story”—which is 
the clever way of putting it these days. 

This assumption we must accept if we are to be considered Christians. 
If we accept it, we are speaking from within the faith. We are God’s 
chosen people. We can then proceed to clarify and refine certain statements 
and teachings in the Bible. We can reject many of the ancient stories and 
miracles. We can omit morally objectionable passages. But if we do not 
accept this basic assumption, we are speaking from outside the faith, and 
we will never fully comprehend and appreciate what the Christian faith 
is all about. 

The Bible, then, is our authority. Daniel Day Williams in his excellent 
study, What Present-Day Theologians Are Thinking, says that one of the 
dominant trends in contemporary theology is the “assertion of the absolute 
authority of the revelation through scripture.” William Hordern comments: 

Against all who would deny divine revelation in the Bible, the twentieth century 
has rediscovered the Word of God speaking through the Bible. In the Bible we find 
recorded the unique events, the mighty acts, through which God revealed himself 
to man, and we meet the witness of the writers to whom God spoke through these 


events. The Bible is not man’s noble search for God; it is God’s gracious search 
for man.” 


It is significant to note how close orthodoxy and neo-orthodoxy are 
in this respect. Edward J. Carnell has recently written in The Case for 
Orthodox Theology that “Orthodoxy is that branch of Christendom which 


2 Ibid., p. 67. 
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limits the ground of religious authority to the Bible.’ This is precisely what 
the neo-orthodox theologians are now claiming. 


The Bible, then, is the authority for Christians. It also must be 
considered a unity. To be sure, there is tremendous diversity within the 
Bible. There are different types of people, literature, situations, moral 
codes, etc. Nevertheless, this variety must be seen as beads on a string. For 
the thread running throughout the Bible and uniting its diversity is God 
and his mighty acts of history. 


The unity of the Bible has been stressed again and again in recent 
biblical literature. F. C. Grant in his An Introduction to New Testament 
Thought writes: “The most significant thing is, of course, not the variety 


in New Testament theology, with each type to be studied in isolation, but 
the unity, the unity in and through variety.” * 


Bernhard Anderson insists that: “The Bible—both Old and New 
Testaments—is a unity. . . . Its internal unity is the drama of the working 


out of God’s purpose in the events of Israel’s history. As someone has 
said, this biblical history is His-Story.” * 
The “Guiding Principles for the Interpretation of the Bible,” as 


accepted by the Ecumenical Study Conference held at Wadham College, 
Oxford, in 1949, set the following norm: 


It is agreed that the unity of the Old and the New Testaments is not to be found 
in any naturalistic development, or in any static identity, but in the ongoing redemp- 
tive activity of God in the history of one people, reaching its fulfillment in Christ. 
Accordingly it is of decisive importance for hermeneutical method to interpret the 
Old Testament in the light of the total revelation in the person of Jesus Christ, the 
Incarnate Word of God, from which arises the full Trinitarian faith of the Church. 
. . . It is agreed that, although we may differ in the manner in which tradition, 
reason and natural law may be used in the interpretation of Scripture, any teaching 
that clearly contradicts the Biblical position cannot be accepted as Christian.® 


Floyd Filson stresses the unity of the Bible as does H. H. Rowley, 


as can be noted by the title of his book, The Unity of the Bible. Filson 
writes: 


This unity is a unity centered in God and in his working in Israel and Christ 
and the church. It is a unity discerned in a history which, though never monotonous, 
moves in the line of God’s purpose. It is a unity that grows out of a life under- 
standing and a thought world which has no real parallel in the history of the rest 
of the world. Parallels by the thousands there certainly are, but they are parallels to 
this or that aspect of the biblical message. They help understand the Bible, and 


8 Abingdon Press, 1950, p. 32. 
* Rediscovering the Bible, Association Press, 1951, pp. ix, 21. 


5 Schweitzer, Wolfgang, “Biblical Theology and Ethics Today,” in Richardson and Schweitzer, ed., 
Biblical Authority for Today, The Westminster Press, 1951, p. 241. 
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biblical study can never ignore any such contribution, but when the entire picture is 
surveyed, the Old and New Testaments stand apart—their message about God and 
history and life is unique. No ingenuity of scholarship will ever fit all the diverse 
features of the Bible into one neat and flawlessly consistent pattern, but no skepticism 
can justly deny the deep-flowing, continuous unity which holds together this story 
of the living God who works in history for the correction, salvation, and guidance of 


mankind.® 
As William Baird has recently written: “This guest for the unity of the 
Bible is one of the most significant features of contemporary biblical 


theology.” * The Bible, then, is a unity and it is our authority. This is 
a minimum doctrine that we must accept. 


II. THe Uniqueness oF THE CHRISTIAN REVELATION 


This doctrine follows from the first one. If the Bible is our authority, 
and if the climax to the unified biblical drama occurs in the event of Jesus 
the Christ, then, of course, the Christian revelation is unique. There has 
never been a revelation to compare with it. Moreover, there never will be 
another like it. The deed is done. It is a fait accompli. Other religions may 
have fine insights and great spiritual truths and in this way we may learn 
from them. But these other religions do not have the Christ-event, and 
therefore none of them can in reality be considered true and complete 
religions in the way that Christianity is true and complete. 

That God has chosen to reveal himself in such a particularistic way may 
seem arbitrary and unfair. “How odd of God to choose the Jews!” But 
who are we to judge God? Was this not Job’s sin? We can only accept the 
fact that God has done it that way. 

We begin, then, with the uniqueness of the Christian revelation. The 
Christian faith is a religion of particular historical events—not universal 
truths—and Christ is the pivot-point. He is the “hinge of history,” to use 
Carl Michalson’s phrase. Bernhard Anderson has written: “The biblical 
faith rests upon the stupendous claim that God has ‘condescended mightily,’ 
that his Word has entered history, that he himself has taken the initiative 
to seek and to save.” ® 

Most of the current literature on the living religions of the world 
written by Christians begins with the assumption that the Christian faith is 
unique. D. T. Niles’ The Preacher's Task and the Stone of Stumbling, 
Hendrik Kraemer’s Religion and the Christian Faith, Edmund Perry’s 


6 Filson, F., Jesus Christ The Risen Lord, Abingdon Press, 1956, p. 22. 


™ “Current Trends in New Testament Theology” in Journal of Religion, Vol. 39, No. 3 (July 1959), 
p. 138. 


8 Op. cit., pp. 23-24. 
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The Gospel in Dispute, and Edmund Soper’s The Inevitable Choice are 
examples of the dominance of particularistic sentiments. 

The same emphasis is to be found in contemporary theology. Karl 
Barth indicates with approval how minimum doctrines one and two go hand 


in hand: 


The revelation on which the Church is founded is the revelation of God in Jesus 
Christ, and it alone. Wherever the exclusiveness of this revelation is not acknowl- 
edged, the Church is no longer to be found. And, lastly, the Church is on the point 
of dissolution wherever it is forgotten that Holy Scripture is a valid, normative and 
authoritative testimony to the revelation, that is, wherever the Church ceases to hold 
fast to the Bible and imagines it can know and acknowledge the revelation of God 
wihout reference to the Bible.® 


Thus, the unity and authority of the Bible plus the uniqueness of the 
Christian revelation must be accepted if one is to consider himself a 
Christian. So say the neo-orthodox theologians. This is why the canon 
of the Bible cannot be enlarged. As Alan Richardson puts it: “It is only 
those who have lost sight of the centrality of the historical element in the 
Christian religion who are heard to ask why the canon of the Christian 
Scriptures would have been closed when it was.” ”° 

Along with this emphasis on the uniqueness of the Christian revelation 
has come a corresponding de-emphasis on general revelation. The Christ- 
event must be the starting point. To start anywhere else is in effect 
unchristian. Divine revelations must be seen within the Christ-event. As 
Daniel Jenkins puts it: “Out of a particular series of events in history, a 
light shines that illuminates the meaning of all history, in terms which men 
of all kinds have been able to relate to their own experience.” ™ 


III. Tue Derry or Curisr 


The World Council of Churches has in its statement of belief to 
which member denominations must subscribe: “Jesus Christ as God and 
Savior.” Again this doctrine follows from the other two. If the Bible is our 
authority, and if the biblical drama reaches its climax in the Incarnation, 
then Jesus of Nazareth is in fact “very God of very God.” He is not just 
a very good man; he is THE EVENT of history. “Christianity is not 
theism plus Christology,” as Donald Baillie has said. Christianity begins 
with a high Christology, with what we think of Christ. It is his life, 
” naieee the Stream, Philosophical Library, 1954, p. 226. 


10 Christian Apologetics, Harper & Brothers, 1947, p. 210. 
11 Believing in God, The Westminster Press, 1956, p. 51. 
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death, and resurrection which is the cornerstone of our faith and the clue 
to the meaning of history. 

Dr. D. M. Baillie in his excellent study, God Was in Christ, has 
shown convincingly how contemporary theology has swung from the Jesus 
of history to the Christ of faith. Bishop Stephen Neill describes Jesus as 
“full and perfect divinity. It was God himself who came and dwelt among 
us. Before Christ came, God had sent many messengers. Now it was as 
though he said (if we may put it in very simple language), ‘I am tired 
of sending messengers; I will go myself.?”*” Bishop Neill further infers 
that if one were to take seriously doctrine number one—the unity and 
authority of the Bible—whether or not he begins as a Christian he would, 
if he were honest, come to see the truth of doctrine three: “Not long ago a 
Christian scholar remarked to a Jewish friend that Jewish writers had not 
written much about the great chapters Isaiah 40-66, in which the Servant 
Songs are to be found; the Jewish scholar replied: “We hardly dare study 
those chapters in detail; we know too well where they might lead us,’ ” * 

Along with the teaching that Jesus is God goes a stress on the doctrine 
of the Resurrection. Wolfgang Schweitzer has written that theological 
interpretation must begin with “the proclamation of Jesus, the crucified and 
risen Christ. We must put ourselves at the service of this proclamation if we 
will expound the New Testament.” ** Floyd Filson declares: “This con- 
verging of thought on Jesus as God’s central agent, as the Christ of Israel 
who was crucified but is now the risen Lord, is common to all New Testa- 
ment writers. It is not only common; it is basic in their worship and 
thinking.” ** In a more recent book Filson has written: “Biblical theology 
finds its clearest starting point and interpreting clue in the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ. . . . The entire New Testament was written in the light 
of the resurrection fact.” ** 

One must begin, then, with the mighty act of God in condescending to 
become one of us. One must begin with the resurrection of the Incarnate 
Lord. If one does not begin here, then he is not a Christian, for to deny 
the resurrection of Christ is to deny the deity of Christ, which in turn is to 
deny the Christian faith. Richard Niebuhr the Younger indicates with 
approval how this circular reasoning works: “It is the thesis of this essay 
that all conceptions of history and of historical reason that do not begin 

12 Who Is Jesus Christ? Association Press, 1957, p. 81. 
18 [bid., pp. 84-85. 
14 Op. cit, p. 134- 


18 The New Testament Against Its Environment, London: S. C. M. Press, 1950, pp. 7-8. 
16 Jesus Christ The Risen Lord, pp. 25, 31. 
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with the resurrection can neither gain from nor contribute to the resurrection 
faith any significant light.” ** In other words, if one does not begin with the 
resurrection of Christ—and all that that implies—he will not end up in the 
right place. He will remain an outsider as far as Christianity is concerned. 
Hence he must begin by assuming his conclusion! So say the neo-orthodox 
theologians. As Robert Clyde Johnson puts it: “The Church insists that 
the question of the meaning of God, and the question of the meaning of 
Christ are one question—or that the question of the meaning of Christ is 
the question of the meaning of God.” *® 


IV. Tue SInFuLNEss or MAN 


““Man’s chief end is to glorify God and to enjoy him forever” (Shorter 
Catechism). Man’s highest destiny is to be in a right relationship with God 
and with his fellow men. But man falls far short of this goal. In fact, he is 
headed in the opposite direction. He prefers to set himself up as the 
creator rather than the creature. Thus, man is a sinner; he refuses to 
recognize his creaturely dependency under God. He rebels against his 
Maker. He falsifies this relationship. In this status he is not as God 
intended him to be, and he is fully to blame. 

Because of his sin man’s very nature and reason have been corrupted. 
He is a prisoner of his sinful status and there is nothing that he can do 
about it. Only God can right this terrible wrong. As Johnson puts it: 
“There is precisely nothing that anyone can do for us to rid us of our 
guilt. . . . unless God himself should do something.” And God has in 
fact done something through Jesus the Christ. Man’s only hope for 
salvation is in acknowledging by faith his sinful status and accepting the 
gift of new life through Christ Jesus. 

Neo-orthodoxy has stressed the sinful status of man: “The most 
widely discussed aspect of contemporary Protestant theology has doubtless 
been the conception of man as sinner.” *® One of the neo-orthodox theolo- 
gians best known for emphasizing this doctrine is Reinhold Niebuhr. 
Hordern says of him: “Niebuhr’s greatest contributions have been in the 
realm of the doctrine of man. He has forced us to see that in the affairs 
of society the traditional Christian doctrine of sin is a more realistic analysis 
of man than any of the modern alternatives put forward in either liberal 
theology or liberal political thought.” ” 


17 Niebuhr, R. R., Resurrection and Historical Reason, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1957, p. 3- 

18 The Meaning of Christ, The Westminster Press, 1958, p. 10. 

19 Dillenberger, J., and Welch, C., Protestant Christianity Interpreted Through Its Development, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1954, p. 278. 

20 Op. cit., p. 24. 
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Hordern himself speaks for neo-orthodoxy and ties together the 
doctrines that have been outlined in this article when he writes: 

It is significant to see that the Protestant can face the utter helplessness and sin 
of man because he believes that the Light has appeared in the darkness and the dark- 
ness could not put it out. What man could not do for himself, God has done for 
him. In Christ, God has invaded our history and made himself known to man. And 
when God makes himself known it is as the saving God, the God of grace. We have 
no way of knowing what God will do with man, the sinner, until God himself tells 
us what he has done. This is what it means to take seriously the Protestant doctrine 
of sola Scriptura (the Scriptures alone) .”* 

William Hamilton has written in similar fashion: “One of the interest- 
in things in Christian thought today is the return to favor of this word 
‘sin’? . . . it has been rediscovered and made central again. Why? It is 
partly because of the rediscovery of the Bible in Protestantism. We are 
seeing that the Bible is, from beginning to end, a diagnosis of man’s sin, 
and an offer of a prescription to meet that diagnosis.” ™ 

The rise of the existentialist movement—which is traceable in its 
modern form back to Kierkegaard—has been welcomed by neo-orthodox 
theologians, for this movement has, among other things, emphasized the 
limitation and corruption of man’s reason. “Man existing” is prior to 
“man thinking”; existence is prior to essence. The real is not the rational, 
and the rational is not the real. Since reason is secondary, weak, and 
corrupt, the only way for man to escape from this dilemma, say the 
Christian existentialist theologians, is for God to break through and disclose 
himself. This, of course, has been done in Jesus the Christ. Man cannot 
reason his way to faith or to God; this is blasphemous. Man can only 
accept the divine confrontation through the “eyes of faith,” to use Paul 
Minear’s phrase. His must be a faith seeking an understanding. 

It is significant to note how the neo-orthodox theologians look with 
approval upon both the existentialist influence and the new philosophical 
school of logical analysis. For these two schools of thought—despite their 
obvious wide differences—have one important theme in common. They 
both mistrust reason when it comes to working out a metaphysics. Hordern, 
in particular, is eager to jump on the analytic band-wagon, for he sees a 
direct parallel between modern analytic philosophy and the Occamite 
School of the Middle Ages which so deeply influenced Luther: 

The new philosophy is not so radically different from all past movements as it 
likes to think. William of Occam in the Middle Ages is an interesting forerunner. 
To the man who returns to the Reformation it ought to be significant that Luther 


21 [bid., p. 19. 
22 The Christian Man, The Westminster Press, 1956, p. 36. 
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proclaimed himself an Occamite. If Luther could work with Occam’s philosophy, 


the new reformation theologian should find himself at home with the analytic phi- 
losopher.”* 


Willem Zuurdeeg also sees a real compatibility between philosophical 
analysis and neo-reformation theology.” 


V. THE TRANSCENDENCE oF Gop 


This doctrine follows the last one. Man’s impotence is to be contrasted 
with God’s power. Man’s creaturely status is to be compared with God’s 
majesty. We need to rediscover the Calvinistic and Lutheran stress on the 
sovereignty of God. We must not try to make God into our image or fit 
him into our categories. “Man is man and God is God; and never the 
twain shall meet—except through a divine revelation which will bridge 
the gap.” The gap has been bridged in the God-man, Christ, the only bridge. 

God, then, is utterly beyond us—the being beyond being—who can be 
known only through his own self-disclosure. Emil Brunner writes: “The 
personal God can be known only in His personal revelation, and His 
personal revelation is the Incarnation of the Word.” * Hordern rightly 
asserts that one of the basic tendencies of contemporary theology is that 


. we find an emphasis upon the fact that we are dependent upon God alone 
for salvation. ‘—The movement has taken with new seriousness the traditional Chris- 
tian doctrine of sin. In light of this it has affirmed the “otherness,” or transcendence, 
of God. God is not to be equated in any way with man at his best. Consequently, 
there is no road that leads from man to God. There is not even a two-way street 
upon which God and man might be able to meet each other. There is only the way 
from God to man; God in his freedom chooses when and where he will be made 
known; God always has the initiative in making himself available to man.” 


We might say, then, that God in a sense only becomes immanent in the 
Incarnation, for this is the only real way in which God has made himself 
known to man. 

Kar] Barth has been a strong exponent of the transcendence of God. 
This is understandable since Barth has been deeply influenced by the 
thinking of Immanuel Kant. It was Kant who declared that we can never 
through reason know the real word—the noumenal; we can only know 
the world as it appears to us—the phenomenal. God, then, lies wholly 


28 Op. cit., p. 28. 
24 An Analytical Philosophy of Religion, Abingdon Press, 1958, p. 308. 
25 The Divine-Human Encounter, The Westminster Press, 1943, p. 140. 
26 Op. cit., p. 19. 
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beyond our experience. It is significant to note that most neo-orthodox 
theologians accept a Kantian or neo-Kantian epistemology.” 


VI. Scrutiny oF THE Five Doctrines 


Protestant neo-orthodoxy is characterized by these five minimum 
doctrines. You must begin with this faith and then seek for an under- 
standing. This is a must. Moreover, these five doctrines, as has been 
shown, have an inner consistency. If one is attacked, so are the others. 
That is why the neo-orthodox theologians want to keep them intact. 

But serious questions are now being raised. The five doctrines are 
coming under close scrutiny as some theologians are beginning to recognize 
the rigid orthodoxy of the past few decades. As Fosdick says in his 
autobiography: “What saves neo-orthodoxy—true in regard to many a 
dogmatic system—is that its theologians are so much better than their 
theology.”* Questions such as the following are being asked anew. 

Have we been overemphasizing the authority and unity of the Bible? 
James Branton has raised this question.” And William Baird in an 
excellent analysis of the situation has recently shown that although biblical 
scholars agree as to the unity of the Bible, they cannot agree on what 
constitutes that unity! * Perhaps we have been reading into the Bible a 
unity that is not there but that we would like to be there. Moreover, can 
the Bible remain our primary authority when there is such wide disagree- 
ment as to what constitutes that authority? 

Should we not admit that portions of the Bible are not worth reading, 
let alone being our authority? John Wesley said that some of the psalms 
were “highly improper for the mouths of a Christian congregation,” and 
Luther referred to the book of James as a “right strawy epistle.” Do we not 
select biblical passages to support our previous assumptions? Even the 
devil can quote scripture! Does it not seem quite probable that the Holy 
Spirit got choked off in certain biblical sections, and that the Holy Spirit 
cannot be confined to sixty-six books? 

Can we continue to assert dogmatically the uniqueness and superiority 
of the Christian revelation when at the same time the other major living 
religions are experiencing revivals? There are too many claims to uniqueness 
and superiority to accept uncritically any one claim. DeWolf has said: 


27 See my article, “Two Conflicting Trends in Protestant Theological Thinking,” Rexicion in Lire, 
Autumn, 1956. 


28 Fosdick, H. E., The Living of These Days, Harper & Brothers, 1956, p. 264. 
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If there is some revelation by which a man may know God, the validity of that 
revelation must somehow be distinguished from all the false claims of revelation. 
Moreover, since we are but men, and since we are called upon to live as men, we 
cannot avoid the necessity of making this distinction as men. As soon as we are 
seeking to find out what is the difference between the true revelation and its false 
competitors, we are employing human reason by the very definition of the revolters, 
for we are using the powers of men thinking in search for truth.** 


Is it not plausible that in our coming one world, God may be calling 
us to a vital universalism rather than a parochial particularism in the relations 
that we have with the other religions of the world? * Books such as Arnold 
Toynbee’s An Historian’s Approach to Religion, Philip Ashby’s The 
Conflict of Religions, and S, Radhakrishnan’s East and West—T he End of 
T heir Separation are prophetic of the fresh approach that is so badly needed. 

Has there been too much emphasis in contemporary theology on Christ 
rather than God? Has our Christology been getting in the way of our 
theology? Richard Niebuhr the Elder has recently written concerning his 
disagreements with contemporary theology: 


While I am speaking of my protests, I must include my rejection of the tendency 
in much postliberal theology to equate theology with Christology and to base on a 
few passages of the New Testament a new unitarianism of the second person of the 
Trinity. In my confession of faith, as in that of many men I know, the expression 
of trust in God and the vow of loyalty to him comes before the acknowledgment of 


Christ’s lordship. I realize that it is not so for all Christians but I protest against a 
dogmatic formulation that reads me and my companions out of the church. 


Nels Ferré declares: 


Modern theology is rampant with idolatry. Even the World Council of Churches 
is, in fact, denying the Christ when it makes central not the Anointer, but the anointed, 
not the One who raised Jesus from the dead but the one who raised, not the Sender 
but the one sent. To call Jesus God is to substitute an idol for Incarnation; to call 
him Savior, in the ultimate sense, is to deny that all salvation comes from God our 
Savior and from Him alone in order that God might be all in all.** 


C. H. Dodd can say that “the one incontestable historical result of the 
ministry, death and resurrection of Jesus Christ was the emergence of the 
Christian Church,” * but he still has to contend with Rudolf Bultmann, 
Erich Dinkler, and others who declare that it appears unlikely that Jesus 
Christ ever intended to found a church. 


Are there not dangers in the existentialist stress on subjectivism, and 
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in the degradation of human reason on metaphysical matters on the part of 
both existentialists and analytic philosophers? To be sure, human reason 
has its shortcomings; it is fallible and subject to man’s prejudices. But is 
this not the God-given power that we use in other areas of human experi- 
ence? Should we not continue to struggle with what has been given to us? 
Hordern may want to join forces with the analytic philosophers in 
repudiating the possibility of a rational metaphysics and in honing up his 
own assumptions. But when he makes the statement that most philosophers 
in the great universities have joined the analytic camp, it is obvious that he 
is not in close rapport with a distinguished philosopher on the great univer- 
sity campus where his own seminary is located! For Dr. Paul Schilpp has 
written in his presidential address to the western division of the American 
Philosophical Association in 1959 on “The Abdication of Philosophy”: 


The big issue which today seems to divide philosophers in the Western world 
is that between the devotees of ordinary language and those of constructed linguistic 
systems. Our so-called “lovers of wisdom” appear to think that wisdom applies only 
to the manipulation of language. . . . We will be linguists, semanticists, symbolists, 
grammarians—yes, and even logicians. But we will mot be philosophers! ... I am 
asserting that all of those procedures combined do not either constitute wisdom nor 
are they by themselves of much positive help in providing wisdom for man in his 
present tragic hour.** 


DeWolf declares: 


The current theologians who renounce the possibility of natural theology are 
giving comfort to the deadliest enemies of the Christian faith to be found in the 
world today. These same theological foes of natural theology are deliberately under- 
mining the prestige and increasing the difficulties of the best friends of the church 
and the Christian faith in the field of philosophy. The Christian philosopher finds 
himself confronted by able and dangerous contenders against all belief in God. While 
he wages this intellectual battle he now finds himself continually sniped at from 
behind by Christian theologians who would surrender on this field of battle at once, 
hoping to win on the church’s home ground where the gospel is simply proclaimed, 
without argument for its truth. Unfortunately, most of the students who have, in the 
halls of philosophy, acknowledged the defeat of their belief in God consider that it 
would be dishonest for them now to take seriously the Christian proclamation. Con- 
sequently they will not be in church to hear it. The few who are will, for the most 
part, regard the whole teaching of the church as a nostalgic remnant of prescientific 
superstition.** 


Fosdick has in his autobiography made a strong statement upholding 
the use of reason in religion: 


As I recall the critical days when my own mind walked the thin edge between 
new theology and no theology, I am grateful that I did not fall into the hands of 


36 Proceedings and Addresses of the American Philosophical Association, Vol. 32, October, 1959, 
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men who represented such an idea. I desperately needed someone who would talk 
to me reasonably about religion. Men who would only pound the table, announce 
God’s revelation as they understood it, and demand that by faith I accept it with a 
decisive act of will, would have made Christianity impossible for me. Faith does mot 
take reason by the throat and strangle the beast! Faith and reason are not antithetical 
opposites. They need each other. All the tragic superstitions which have cursed 
religion throughout its history have been due to faith divorced from reason.** 

Have we gone to an extreme in emphasizing the transcendence of God? 
Fosdick says, concerning this swing from immanence to transcendence: 
“Theologians in revolt against the frying pan commonly leap into the fire. 
Facing two aspects of an important truth they make an either-or out of what 
ought to be both-and.” * Granted that God is far greater than man, have 
we put him too far beyond human categories? DeWolf says: 

Some recent theologians have gone to the far extreme of denying that God is 
present in the world at all excepting in Jesus Christ and to Christian faith. The very 
word “immanence” is now, in some theological discussions, a term of opprobrium. 
The immanence of God is regarded as a false and alien notion imported into Chris- 
tian theology from Greek philosophy or from modern idealistic metaphysics. . . . 
I am concerned with the necessity to true religion of affirming both the transcendence 
of God and his “intimate relation with the world,” that is, his immanence.*® 

If the transcendent God can be known only through his revelation of 
himself, whose revelation are we to trust? The Christian? Which of many 
interpretations? —The Mormon? The Moslem? 

These “five minimum doctrines” represent the core of Protestant 
neo-orthodoxy. They have become representative of standard-brand 
theology. The vast majority of books in theology being published these 
days reflect this point of view. It is dominant in the seminaries and in the 
departments of religion in colleges and universities. It controls the 
professional associations and conferences. It is in the driver’s seat. The 
purpose of this article has been to make the position explicit, so that one 
may be aware of it. 

It is my plea that we not be complacent on these matters. Protes- 
tantism must never cease to protest lest it degenerate from a theonomy 
to a heteronomy, to use Tillich’s terms. It must be constantly on the move 
as it seeks for fresh answers to the age-old problems. If these five minimum 
doctrines are true, then continued questioning should only serve to 
strengthen them. If their assumptions are false, they should be discarded. 
At any rate, it is only through continued questioning and constant struggling 
that we can ever expect to attain a fuller measure of the truth. 


38 Op. cit., p. 258. 
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Neo-Orthodoxy or Post-Neo-Orthodoxy? 


WILLIAM HORDERN 
I 


I WELCOME Deane Ferm’s article, “The Five Minimum Doc- 
trines of Neo-Orthodoxy.” Theological discussion is usually plagued with 
a vagueness in the use of terms, particularly when the terms are used to 
designate theological positions. This has been notoriously true of the use 
of the term “neo-orthodoxy” in recent years. No two persons ever seem 
to mean the same thing when they use the term, and we find that among * 
the men called neo-orthodox there are some very strange bedfellows. A 
few years ago Gustaf Wingren wrote a little book, Theology in Conflict, in * 
which he treated the thought of Nygren, Barth, and Bultmann.’ All of : 
these men and Wingren himself have been called “neo-orthodox,” and yet 
Wingren’s purpose is to show the radical differences between these men 
and his own differences from each of them. When we consider that such 
men as the two Niebuhrs, Tillich, Brunner, and Aulén also have been called 
neo-orthodox, it becomes evident that the term ought either to be defined 
more precisely or dropped. 

Furthermore, it is most fitting that the definition of neo-orthodoxy 
should be attempted by one who, like Ferm, obviously does not consider 
himself within the school. The term “neo-orthodox” was coined by the 
opponents of the position in question and never has been accepted by those 
who are so designated. When I was asked to write the case for “neo- 
orthodoxy” in the “Case Book” series, I declined, and instead wrote the 
case for “new reformation theology.” This was not because I considered 
“new reformation” an inherently better term than “neo-orthodoxy” but 
because I hoped that it would not suggest so many stereotypes of what I 
was going to say. To show that the problem involved is not unique to 
the term “neo-orthodox,” we might note that in the same series DeWolf 
would not write the case for “liberal theology” and Carnell would not 
write the case for “fundamentalism,” because both men considered that 


1 Transl. by Eric H. Wahlstrom. Muhlenberg Press, 1958. 
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those party names had been so perverted by their detractors that they 
were now useless. 

Although I welcome the appearance of Ferm’s attempt to define 
“neo-orthodox,” I am dubious that he has been successful, or that anyone 
could be. In the first place, I believe that Ferm fails because today we have 
entered into a “post-neo-orthodox” era. The term “neo-orthodox” was 
coined some years ago to describe the post-liberal theology of men like 
Barth, Brunner, Niebuhr, and Nygren. At the time that the term was 
coined these men were in revolt against their own liberal heritage but 
were determined not to fall back into fundamentalism. The leaders of 
the revolt were lively and keen thinkers, and none of them has been 
content to stagnate in his earliest position. They have come to see that the 
earlier protest against liberalism was often one-sided. Today it is obvious 
that the men who were the founding fathers of neo-orthodoxy are not 
only often in basic disagreement with each other, they are also often in 
disagreement with their own earlier positions. 

In light of this development let us consider Ferm’s minimum doctrines 
of neo-orthodoxy. It may be true that in the beginning neo-orthodoxy 
could be summed up in these five doctrines. But the post-neo-orthodox 
position cannot be so summarized. Far too much is missing from this list 
of minimum doctrines. For example, it is a perversion of Barth’s position 
as it appears in the Church Dogmatics to list the doctrine of sin and omit 
the doctrine of salvation. To make the doctrine of sin an essential and to 
treat the doctrine of salvation incidentally under the doctrine of sin, as 
Ferm does, would be an absurdity to Barth. Barth knows sin only as the 
shadow cast by the fact of Christ’s redemption of man.’ He continually 
denies that we can exalt God by running man down.* He is so convinced 
of God’s saving power that he arrives at the edge of a doctrine of universal 
salvation.* And he is convinced that Christianity is never complete until 
man is sanctified into a new life.° 

Again, the post-neo-orthodox position is not fairly described by 
counting as a minimum necessity the doctrine of God’s transcendence and 
omitting the doctrine of God’s immanence. A recent volume of Barth’s 
is significantly entitled The Humanity of God. In it he argues that early 
neo-orthodoxy, himself included, had emphasized the otherness of God 


2 Church Dogmatics, Charles Scribner’s Sons, Vol. IV, 1, pp. 140-141, 408-413. 
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to the point where it was speaking more of the abstract God of the philoso- 
phers than of the living God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob.® In this book 
he affirms that God is the immanent “partner of man.” Some have hailed 
this book as a major reversal of Barth’s position, but those who have been 
following Barth’s development in his Church Dogmatics will find nothing 
surprising in it. I might also point out that in my own book, from which 
Ferm quotes frequently, my chapter on transcendence and immanence gives 
at least as much emphasis to the immanence of God as it does to his 
transcendence. 

Salvation and immanence are just two doctrines that ought to be 
added to this “minimum” list if it is to be a fair presentation of contemporary 
expressions of what I would call post-neo-orthodox theology. There are 
probably others. For example, to introduce the deity of Christ without 
including the doctrine of the Trinity is most misleading. When Ferm’s five 
doctrines stand by themselves as though they represented the minimum, 
they give a distorted picture of the whole. But worse still, by themselves, 
each of the doctrines has a subtly different meaning from what it has 
within the context of a man’s total thought. 

But perhaps my real doubt about the adequacy of Ferm’s definition 
of neo-orthodoxy is not a question of how many minimum doctrines should 
be included in it. What I really doubt is that we can successfully identify 
the movement by any number of doctrines. I say this because I find that 
central to the thought of most of the neo-orthodox is the conviction that no 
theological statement of the Christian faith can be adequate or final. As 
Aulén puts it, theology is a finite human effort that man makes in light 
of the fact that God has spoken to him. This theological effort can never 
be complete or final.’ In the same vein Barth argues that theology cannot 
“establish what God, revelation, faith are in themselves. Alike in its 
investigations and in its findings it must keep in view that God is in heaven, 
but itself upon earth.”* For the neo-orthodox, theology is a vital and 
necessary task, but it is too frail and human to be a final and definitive 
expression of the living Word that God speaks anew to his people. This is 
why the term “neo-orthodox” is misleading. The concept of orthodoxy is 
that of certain eternally established truths that have come down to us. 
Orthodoxy implies that we have the correct thinking. But, as Barth puts it, 
the theologian must remember from the beginning that his thinking is 


6 Transl. by J. N. Thomas and T. Wieser. John Knox Press, 1960, p. 45. 
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sufficiently incorrect that he must be counted an unprofitable servant.’ In 
view of this, we must not suppose that because fundamentalism and 
Unitarianism, with very different theological methods, are summed up in 
five minimal doctrines, neo-orthodoxy must be definable in the same way. 


II 


In the later part of his paper Ferm raises some very interesting ques- 
tions, and I would like to enter into conversation with him on some of these 
issues. 

Ferm questions the concept in modern theology of the unity of the 
Bible. I believe that Ferm’s word is timely, but I see the problem somewhat 
differently. The problem is with the meaning of “unity.” For a strict 
fundamentalist the unity of the Bible means that it is totally free from 
contradiction or error. None of the neo-orthodox have claimed such unity. 
Neo-orthodoxy sees the unity of the Bible in dynamic terms and does not 
ignore the presence of variety, diversity, and even contradictions within 
Scripture. This is clear in the quotations from Grant, Schweitzer, and Filson. 
In light of these quotations there is no reason to suppose that any of these 
authors would ignore or be embarrassed by the objections Ferm cites from 
Baird, Wesley, and Luther. 

On the other hand, modern biblical scholars have presented what 
seems to me convincing evidence that despite diversity the Bible is not an 
arbitrary collection of ideas and opinions. There are certain themes that 
run through Scripture and which give it a harmony that can be meaningfully 
called a unity. But Ferm’s warning is salutary. If we are to speak of the 
unity of the Bible, we must see that in such a phrase unity cannot mean 
uniformity. 

Ferm asks whether God may be calling us to a “vital universalism” 
rather than a “parochial particularism.” This is a theme which Ferm has 
considered before elsewhere, and it will always be a vital issue for Chris- 
tianity. Far from being new, this is the first problem that Christians had to 
face. What Ferm calls vital universalism has much in common with the 
religious syncretism of the early Greco-Roman world into which Christianity 
was born with its scandalous claim to have a unique revelation in Christ. 
It is not at all clear to me that we would be better off or closer to the truth 
if the early Christians had decided that there was truth in emperor worship 
and had worshiped the emperor on the side, or if they had not resisted the 
infiltration of the syncretistic Gnosticism. And I am not persuaded that 


® Ibid., p. 96. 
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we would be serving the claims of truth today if we amalgamated Chris- 
tianity with the world’s religions. 

Of course, by definition, everyone is opposed to “parochial particu- 
larism” and in favor of “vital universalism.” But when is particularism 
parochial? The Christian claims, understood biblically, have never been 
parochial. The heart of the Christian faith is that God so loved the world— 
not Jews or Christians—that he sent his Son. True Christian particularism 
is always the reverse side of the coin of a complete universalism. This is 
true in the Old Testament, where the Jews are the chosen people. They 
were not chosen for their own sakes but for the sake of the whole world. 
(Micah 4:1-2, Isaiah 11:1-9.) They were not offered favors but put under 
greater demands. (Amos 3:1-2.) This point is continued by Jesus when he 
affirmed that much shall be required of him who has received more. (Luke 
12:48.) Any Christian who affirms the superiority of his religion must be 
humbled by that fact if he knows what he is saying. It does not mean that 
the Christian is better than the devotee of other religions. On the contrary, 
it means that considering his advantages, he is without excuse. (Matthew 
10:15.) 

A basic problem is whether Christianity consists of a number of truths 
such as the Golden Rule. If that is what Christianity is, then certainly we 
cannot deny the truths of other religions, and the road to syncretism is 
imperative. But if, with historic Christianity, we affirm that Christianity 
is based on Christ because it is in Christ that God meets his people person 
to person, then Christianity has an unique word to speak to all men. We 
often have spoken this word in such a fashion that the hearers were required 
to abandon much of their own culture’s truth and load themselves with a 
weird collection of Western Christendom’s paraphernalia. It is to be hoped 
and prayed that our missionary work will repent of such sin, but the fact 
that we have so sinned is no reason for denying what we believe we have 
been given to share. Personally, I would consider myself unforgivably 
parochial if I made no effort to share with others the grace that I have 
known in Christ. 

Ferm seems to suppose that God may be calling us to universalism 
because of the revival of the other major living religions. I would agree, 
but perhaps not in the way that Ferm sees it. Most observers agree that 
a major (but not the only) factor in these revivals is a passionate nationalism 
which has turned various nations back to their own heritage. In view of 
the West’s record of nationalism we are in no position to throw the first 
stone. In fact, we invented the plague. After centuries of our calm 
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assumption of racial and national superiority we ought not to be surprised 
at other peoples retaliating with a nationalism of their own and, as a part 
of it, resurrecting their traditional religions. Our own recent revival of 
religion had many of the same factors. Nonetheless, we who have seen 
nationalism at close hand for centuries are in a position to affirm that it is a 
disease. In such a climate, may not our best contribution to a vital universal- 
ism be to lift up Christ who transcends all nationalism and parochial 
religion? 

This brings us to Ferm’s question as to whether we have put too much 
emphasis upon Christ in contemporary theology. Here, as I hinted before, 
it is misleading to refer to the doctrine of Christ without mention of the 
Trinity. Richard Niebuhr’s claim that we have a unitarianism of the second 
person of the Trinity involves a clever phrase, but I fail to find any respon- 
sible theologian guilty of this heresy. As I read the neo-orthodox theologians 
I find no unitarianism, and it seems to me that Niebuhr’s and Ferré’s con- 
cern for God against Christ is pointless. The emphasis put by neo-orthodoxy 
on Christ is the emphasis that has always been put upon him by Christians. 
It is the emphasis that “God was in Christ.” We emphasize Christ because 
we believe that in him the Father meets us. And when has neo-orthodoxy 
forgotten the Holy Spirit? The conservatives are still protesting that 
neo-orthodoxy has abandoned both the Father and Son in favor of the 
Holy Spirit. It would be as cogent (and as incorrect) to charge that neo- 
orthodoxy has a unitarianism of the third person of the Trinity as it is to 
charge a unitarianism of the second person. 

Ferm’s questions about reason are perennial ones. I agree whole- 
heartedly when he speaks of reason as a “God-given” power—and so 
would neo-orthodox men like Barth and Brunner."® There may have 
been irrationalist tendencies in some expressions of neo-orthodoxy, but they 
have been rare and are seldom to be found in the leaders of the movement. 
But we must be careful that we do not brand as an enemy of reason anyone 
whose reason leads him to conclusions that differ from ours. 

Ferm accuses me of “honing up” my own “assumptions” on the analytic 
philosophers. I find this description amusing when I recall the long 
and hard battle I put up against the analytic philosophers before I became 
persuaded that they were, at least in part, right. Far from honing up my 
assumptions, my assumptions were radically altered in my encounter with 
these philosophers. Like Ferm, I believe that reason has its shortcomings, 


10 See e.g. Brunner, Revelation and Reason. Transl. by Olive Wyon. The Westminster Press, 1946, 
pp. 309-321; and Barth, Church Dogmatics, I, 1, pp. 231ff. 
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and it could well be that my reason has more than its share of shortcomings. 
But it is the only reason that I have, and it forced me to concede certain 
points to analytic philosophy. But, to keep the record straight, I have not 
been unaware of Dr. Schilpp’s presence at Northwestern University. Even 
analytic philosophers can see that from the statement, “Most philosophers 
in the great universities have joined the analytic camp,” it cannot be 
deduced that “all” have done so. And if Ferm will look at my book to 
which he is referring, he will see that I have not said that a/] philosophers 
are analysts today.” 

Is one guilty of a “degradation of human reason” if he doubts the 
ability of reason to establish a rational metaphysics? I think not. My point 
is that reason cannot find a neutral ground to which it can retire to compare 
metaphysical systems. This point does not depend upon analytic philosophy 
being right. The existence of analytic philosophers proves that no meta- 
physical arguments: persuade all rational men, and some rational men are 
not even persuaded that there is a meaningful argument to discuss. Our 
problem is that reason proves its point by directing us to some authority or 
evidence such as sense data, religious experience, or Scripture. But until 
all men are agreed upon what constitutes significant authority and evidence, 
there will be no rational agreement upon metaphysical propositions. When 
some of us claim that faith must seek understanding, we are simply trying 
to show that before men reason they are “convicted”—to use Willem 
Zuurdeeg’s term—that something is significant and has the power of 
evidence or authority. Until all men are convicted by the same authorities 
and evidence, reason cannot decide between the rival metaphysical claims. 
In the meantime, to call irrational those who differ from us in their basic 
view of what constitutes evidence and authority is simply to restrict 
dogmatically the use of the word “reason” to what we happen to think. 

I find myself close to Ferm in his last paragraph. We must constantly 
seek fresh answers to age-old problems. I would only add that we must 
not let this become a parochialism of the twentieth century which assumes 
that an answer is wrong if it happens to be old. Because neo-orthodoxy 
believes that the theological task is never completed, it needs to listen to 
men like Ferm and to pay attention to their critique. If neo-orthodoxy 
allows itself to become the orthodoxy of the present, it will have committed 
suicide. 

In theological discussion we must assume that. those who disagree 
with us are as concerned as we are with the truth. Ferm quotes Richard 


11 The Case for a New Reformation Theology, p. 27. 
8 
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Niebuhr on “a dogmatic formulation that reads me and my companions 
out of the church.” I am sure that Niebuhr is exaggerating because I have 
not heard of anyone reading him out of the church. However, some of 
those who have espoused neo-orthodoxy have revealed an undesirable 
dogmatism (although I have empirical evidence that the neo-orthodox 
have no monopoly on such attitudes). Personally, I would hope that all 
who stand within the so-called neo-orthodox ranks would enter the dis- 
cussion with others in the spirit with which Barth approaches those with 
whom he disagrees most. He can say, “Regardless of my myriad opinions 
I must include these people in the Christian Church. And in view of the 
fact that I myself, together with my theological work, belong to the Chris- 
tian Church solely on the basis of forgiveness, I have no right to deny 
or even to doubt that they were as fundamentally concerned as I am 
about the Christian faith.” ** In such a spirit we must still protest when 
we believe the other to be wrong, but we must also listen because he may 
be right. In such a mood a fruitful discussion may continue, and a “vital 
universalism” may yet appear. 

It is my thesis that contemporary theology is as post-neo-orthodox as 
neo-orthodoxy was post-liberal. Ferm’s five points may serve as a descrip- 
tion of neo-orthodoxy, and by them we can learn where we have been 
recently. And yet, Ferm may have a point that my critique has overlooked. 
He argues that neo-orthodoxy as he describes it is the reigning theology in 
seminaries and colleges today. I have answered him by referring to the 
theologians who led us into neo-orthodoxy and their present positions. It 
could be that the camp followers have lingered behind the leaders. If that 
is true, we can welcome Ferm’s probing questions in the hope that they may 
check the continual temptation to settle down in a complacent orthodoxy 
that believes that it already has found the answers. Barth introduced neo- 
orthodoxy as a “corrective theology.” Wherever it has ceased to be a 
corrective theology and has assumed that it is a corrected theology, it has 
lost its prophetic word. Barth has had the courage to correct his own 
corrective. Let us hope that all who would think of themselves as 
“neo-orthodox” may have the courage to do likewise. 
12 Protestant Thought From Rousseau to Ritschl. Transl. by Brian Cozen 
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Tagore—Great Sentinel of Humanity 


PETER A. BERTOCCI 
I 


Father, instruct us. To thee our salutations. Save us from the net of illusion; 
do not forsake us; do not destroy me. Oh God! Forgive us our trespasses. Send 
unto us that which is good and holy. Thou art the dispenser of happiness and goodness, 


the very source of all happiness and goodness. Thou art good, nay better! To thee 
our salutation! 


‘hes INVOCATION (roughly translated) was a favorite of 
Rabindranath Tagore’s Brahmin father. It is often chanted at early morning 
devotions by the children, young people, and faculty of Visva-Bharati 
University, at Santiniketan, ninety miles north of Calcutta. The passionately 
tender yearning which inspires the Sanskrit chant expresses not only the 
aspiration common to both the father and the son, but also the inner spirit 
of the schools at Santiniketan. For forty years filled with artistic, intellectual 
and civic activity, Rabindranath Tagore sought to embody at Santiniketan 
a radically human ideal of education. Only when students and scholars 
from all over the world can come together for plain living and high thinking, 
in the common search for the conditions of human peace, freedom, and 
“true spiritual realization,” will the dream of Tagore be realized at 
Visva-Bharati (center of international culture). Visva-Bharati, like its 
founder, stands for an ideal of life which has already become part of the 
cultural conscience of India. 

It remains to be seen whether this life and this ideal, to be celebrated 
during this centenary of the poet’s birth, will continue to revivify India 
during the trials she is undergoing. Rabindranath Tagore inspired new 
cultural self-confidence in a people anxious to reaffirm their own creativity. 
Indeed, what Gandhi is to the political life of India, Tagore is to its 
intellectual reawakening. It was Tagore’s concern for a certain rich quality 
of inner poise and outreach in all human independence that made him 
critical of some of the cruel by-products of Gandhi’s movement. Gandhi 
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himself called Tagore the “Great Sentinel,” during a short period of dis- 
agreement on strategy between this St. Paul and Plato, as Romain Rolland 
called them. Of what was Tagore the sentinel? 

Readers conversant with Tagore’s essays and philosophical writings 
will know that this question has no neat answer. Tagore’s unself-conscious 
poetic mind, growing through the years, was interested not primarily in a 
system of thought but in expressing the “ceaseless patterns” of his varied 
existence. However, the reason for focusing in this essay on his Hibbert 
Lectures, The Religion of Man (1930), is that Tagore himself in the 
Preface tells us that from his “immature youth” onward, “the Religion of 
Man has been growing within my mind as a religious experience and not 
merely as a philosophical subject.” * We are convinced that while even this 
book lends itself to no one easy interpretation, it is here that we find the 
best key to the poet-philosopher’s vision of man and reality. 


II 


Tagore knows that he lives in a mysterious universe; and he never 
expects to fathom the mystery. Yet Tagore does not commit the fallacy of 
invoking “the mystery of things” to support a preferred conclusion. His is 
a spiritual pilgrimage that, finding skepticism and dogmatism too facile, is 
sensitive to varieties of evidence. Thus, for example, Tagore notes the 
emergence of plant and animal from the realm of physical energy. But it is 
the emergence of man that “turned the course of this evolution from an 
indefinite march of physical aggrandisement to a freedom of a more subtle 
perfection.” * It is this fact that fascinates our poet-philosopher. 

For there is so much in man which makes no sense in terms of sheer 
survival value. Man’s “luminous imagination” and his reason’s vision of 
wholeness are conspicuous instances of such biological waste. But why 
believe that human reason is “an acrobat in the circus of the mind” whose 
profession it is to “turn everything upside down”? Why believe that the 
luminous imagination, or human love, or the human sense of perfection, 
are less favored than “the natural groping of the plant in a dark room 
toward the light beyond the walls”? Does it really make more sense to 
believe that this “surplus” in man, by which he comes to understand and 
appreciate more of his mysterious world, is a mischievous excrescence? 
Better, Tagore believes, for man to take his surplus as evidence of “a Being 
who is ideally far greater than himself and yet intimately related to him.” 


1 The Macmillan Company, 1931, p. 7. 
2 Ibid., p. 9 
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The surplus points to the “Infinite Man,” or as Tagore also calls him, the 
“Man of my heart,” the man who hankers not after mere happiness but 
moves toward a larger freedom even through suffering. 

It is no simple matter to understand what Tagore means by Infinite or 
Universal Man. Tagore talks like a humanist in many passages. Two 
passages are suggestive, and I quote them purposely from an even later 
essay, the Krishnaswamy Lecture delivered at Andhra University in 1937, 
from which the last three quotations have come. “Goodness lies in realizing 
in oneself the humanity which is universal and of all times; degradation 
is the failure to realize the Universal Man” that is over and above the 
“natural self.” Again: “Beauty and excellence, heroism and sacrifice reveal 
the soul of man; they transcend the isolated man and realize the Universal 
Man who dwells in the inmost heart of all individuals.” 

At other times, Tagore talks like a philosophical monist or absolutist: 
“. . . the Super-Soul, which permeates all moving things, is the God of 
this human universe whose mind we share in all our true knowledge, love 
and service, and whom to reveal in ourselves through renunciation of self is 
the highest end of life.” Yet this monistic paragraph succeeds a paragrah 
any personalistic theist would enjoy: “We must realize not only the 
reasoning mind, but also the creative imagination, the love and wisdom 
that belong to the Supreme Person, whose Spirit is over us all, love for 
whom comprehends love for all creatures and exceeds in depth and strength 
all other loves, leading to difficult endeavours and martyrdoms that have 
no other gain than the fulfillment of this love itself.” 

Such passages, selected from many others, leave us wondering what 
Tagore’s religion of man involves. And it will be tempting for humanist, 
absolutist, or theist to fit Tagore as neatly as possible into his own familiar 
pattern. But Tagore was ever an “outsider,” and we must look to his own 
account of his “sudden spiritual outburst” to help fix his meaning. 


Iil 


Tagore confesses that it may be no more than “an idiosyncracy of my 
temperament” to be unable to accept religion “because everybody whom I 
might trust believed in its value.” Yet he thinks that, like his Vedic 
ancestors, he unconsciously was “inspired by the tropical sky with its 
suggestion of an Uttermost Beyond.” For this Nature-intoxicated boy, 
what better verse could have been whispered in his ear, on the occasion of 
his adolescent initiation into Brahminhood, than: “Let me contemplate the 
adorable splendor of Him who created the earth, the air and the starry 
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spheres, and sends the power of comprehension within our minds.” As he 
says, “This produced a sense of serene exaltation in me, the daily meditation 
upon the infinite being which unites in one stream of creation my mind and 
the outer world.” But such serene exaltation was only the vague stirring 
preparing him for the first “sudden spring breeze of religious experience” 
which came to him for four days when he was eighteen years old, and left 
“a direct message of spiritual reality.” ° 


One day while I stood watching at early dawn the sun sending out its rays from 
behind the trees, I suddenly felt as if some ancient mist had in a moment lifted from 
my sight, and the morning light on the face of the world revealed an inner radiance 
of joy. The invisible screen of the commonplace was removed from all things and all 
men, and their ultimate significance was intensified in my mind; and this is the defi- 
nition of beauty. ‘That which was memorable in this experience was its human message, 
the sudden expansion of my consciousness in the superpersonal world of man.* 


But even this experience was only precursor to another, on a morning 
when his responsibilities took him into an Indian village, “where the 
current of time ran slow and joys and sorrows had their simple and elemental 


shades and lights.” 


The ordinary work of my morning had come to its close and before going to take 
my bath I stood for a moment at my window, overlooking a market place on the bank 
of a dry river bed, welcoming the first flood of rain along its channel. Suddenly I 
became conscious of a stirring of soul within me. My world of experience in a moment 
seemed to become lighted, and facts that were detached and dim found a great unity 
of meaning. The feeling which I had was like that which a man, groping through 
a fog without knowing his destination, might feel when he suddenly discovers that 
he stands before his own house.” 


At this point, what is more crucial for us is the interpretation he 
gives of his own experience. We quote at length: 


All things that had seemed like vagrant waves were revealed to my mind in 
relation to a boundless sea. I felt sure that some Being who comprehended me and 
my world was seeking his best expression in all my experiences, uniting them into an 
ever-widening individuality which is a spiritual work of art. 

To this Being I was responsible; for the creation in me is his as well as mine. 
It may be that it was the same creative Mind that is shaping the universe to its eternal 
idea; but in me as a person it had one of its special centres of a personal relationship 
growing into a deepening consciousness. I had my sorrows that left their memory 
in a long burning track across my days, but I felt at that moment that in them I lent 
myself to a travail of creation that ever exceeded my own personal bounds like stars 
which in their individual fire-bursts are lighting the history of the universe. It gave me 
a great joy to feel in my life detachment at the idea of a mystery of a meeting of the 


3 The Religion of Man, pp. 89-92. 
4 Ibid., p. 92. 
5 [bid., p. 93. 
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two in a creative companionship. I felt that I had found my religion at last, the religion 
of Man, in which the infinite became defined in humanity and came close to me so 
as to need my love and co-operation.® 


IV 


What do these (and other) passages allow us, then, to say about 
Tagore’s humanism? Certainly, any materialistic or naturalistic humanism 
which denies an objective spiritual structure other than man and nature is 
not Tagore’s. There is a “creative Mind” which transcends its involvements 
in nature and man. Nor will any absolutism do. For the individual person 
does not lose his identity even in his highest moment of realization. The 
person never becomes the drop returned to the ocean of Being. There is a 
“mystery of a meeting of the two in a creative comradeship.” On the other 
hand, man, to use a Tillichian simile, does not meet the Creative Mind as a 
stranger. Some form of theism is dominant in Tagore’s thought. Yet we 
shall lose the uniqueness of Tagore’s whole testimony if we do not accent 
the particular form his theism takes. 

Here is a man who from early childhood found in his esthetic experi- 
ence “a world which does not merely carry information, but a harmony 
with my being.” In his creative moments especially he felt like a “partner” 
to a Being that was needing his co-operation in burgeoning forth with new 
creativity. For Tagore the Ultimate is not a Law-Giver, no, not even 
a Savior in the traditional Jewish or Christian sense. Ultimate Being is 
not a Judge and certainly not an Absolute God, whose own nature is so 
self-sufficient and all-inclusive that he has no need of man. Again, man 
does not stand before a cosmic Coach, as it were, who witnesses the play 
of the members of a team who know the rules and will suffer the conse- 
quences of infringing them. Something related to, but certainly not re- 
ducible to, such relationships is involved in the intercourse between man and 
Creative Mind. 

The nature of both God and man must be illuminated by the notion 
of creative partnership. We ignore Tagore’s inner conviction if we think 
that the realization of the best either in God or in man is possible without 
mutuality. Specifically, God’s majesty is not that of a Creator beholding 
his creation and saying with finality, “It is good!” God is the Creator 
expressing his very nature in the lively order of the inorganic and in the 
strivings of the organic realms. But the Creator is reaching for fullest 
expression at the core of man’s being. There he makes his joy felt in the 


6 Ibid., pp. 94f. 
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joy of every creative moment; and there he knows the disappointment of 
every moment of neglect and dreary dullness. Thus Tagore cries: 


I know not why thou chosest me for thy partner, 
Lord of my life! 


I see thine eyes gazing at the dark of my heart, 
Lord of my life, 

I wonder if my failures and wrongs are forgiven. 

For many were my days without service 

and nights of forgetfulness; 

futile were the flowers that faded in the shade 
not offered to thee.” 


In every individual soul God is striving for a constant creation possible 
to that unique soul, but only on condition that the individual accepts 
his responsibility in creative partnership at every level of his being. The 
ultimate Unity is the pregnant creativity involved in all things, and we do 
it injustice if we seek to cramp it into any specific law or achievement either 
in man or in nature. 

Have we not found our clue to the conception of Universal Man? The 
Man Tagore sings about, and even worships, is not a self-made creator 
unrooted in the ultimate Creativity. Nor is he a “universal,” the common 
denominator of all men. The universal man is any man reaching for as 
much creativity as possible in his own life experience. Normatively, the 
universal man is the man whose individuality is so profound that it does 
not separate him from his brethren anywhere in space and time. He forever 
seeks closer co-operation with what is yearning to be born in himself and 
his fellowmen in this kind of creative universe. His Creator is not interested 
in some universal pattern of man from which individuality is extirpated. He 
is everywhere at work providing the conditions in which persons can live 
more creatively and know the suffering often involved in creativity. 


When I say that I am a man, it is implied by that word that there is such a thing 
as a general idea of Man which persistently manifests itself in every particular human 
being, who is different from all other individuals. If we lazily label such a belief as 
“pananthropy” and divert our thoughts from its mysteriousness by such a title it does 
not help us much. Let me assert my faith by saying that this world, consisting of what 
we call animate and inanimate things, has found its culmination in man, its best expres- 
sion. Man, as a creation, represents the Creator, and this is why of all creatures it has 
been possible for him to comprehend this world in his knowledge and in his feeling and 
in his imagination, to realize in his individual spirit a union with a Spirit that is every- 
where. 


7 [bid., pp. 95-96. 
8 [bid., p. 101. 
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The religion of man, then, is a cry of gladness—often found even in 
the heartbreak of suffering faced heroically—where God and man seek for 
a creative partnership needed by both in fulfilling their beings. There is no 
good in any man anywhere that any man can afford to neglect and this is the 
univers-al man. In dedicating our lives to the realization of Man, we 
share in the creativity of God—be it in the home, field, factory, university 
or community. In dedicating ourselves to the creativity of Man we are 
worshiping the God whose crucible is there. The religion of man is not 
idolizing of self or of naturalized human nature; nor is it the worship 
of an External Other who might in his majesty possibly be indifferent to 
man. Thus “He who is infinite in man must be expressed in the finitude of 
human life, of human society.” 

Clearly, then, when man identifies with “the immensity” of his own 
world, he does not “lose himself” in God but he does shatter the bonds of 
egotism. And he discovers fundamental creativities of the spiritual life in 
so doing. For: 
the pleasure and pain within the limits of the ego are transformed at the borders of 
the Spirit. . . . In the life of self-seeking, the burden of pleasure and pain is very great, 
but when man transcends his self-interest he feels the burden so slight that his patience 
when faced with the bitterest suffering and his forgiveness in spite of the heaviest 


insults seem to us to be superhuman. . . . Such a man gives up happiness with care, 
and by accepting pain, he transcends it. 


It is hard to read such passages without believing that Tagore has grasped 
the secret of the Man-God, universal man and universal God, whom 
Christians adore. But Tagore is reminding the Christian also that no man 
of God can be partner to God without knowing the creative joy and the 
creative sorrow of universal man. 





Protestant Theology in Italy 


GIOVANNI MIEGGE 


‘Lene EXISTS IN ITALY a small minority of Protestants, 
principally those in the Waldensian, Methodist and Baptist churches now 
united in a Federal Council. The Waldensians (Valdesi) are the oldest 
Protestant group in the world, dating from centuries before Luther, but 
affiliated since the Reformation with the Presbyterian and Reformed 
churches. (There are also the extremist Protestants, such as the Pente- 
costals, Adventists and Jehovah’s Witnesses, which have little interest for 
theology.) There exists also in Rome a Faculty of Theology of the 
Waldensian Church, now 106 years old, which provides for the training 
of Waldensian and Methodist ministers, while the Baptists have a school 
for evangelists at Rivoli (Turin). There is only one theological journal, 
Protestantesimo, published quarterly by the Faculty of Theology; and we 
may add that many pastors have a very lively theological interest. 

There are, then, the centers, the awareness, and the necessary maturity 
for the existence of a Protestant theology. This does not mean that there is 
an original theology; that would be asking too much. But it is still not 
merely a repetition of the themes of European or American theology; its 
originality may be seen in the way it reacts to the currents of contemporary 
theology when they enter into its particular situation. An example is the 
reception which was given, between the two wars, to the “crisis theology” 
of Karl Barth. 

At the end of the first World War, the theology of the Protestant 
churches in Italy, without denominational distinctions, was represented 
by a wise and moderate liberalism, within which the heritage of the 
“revival” at the beginning of the nineteenth century (for the Waldensian 
church), and of Methodist piety, continued to live. For what reasons did 
this position, so worthy of respect, appear at a certain moment insufficient 
to a new generation of pastors? One will probably think of the new climate, 
cultural, moral and political, which made Fascism possible. In the face of 





Giovanni MieccE, a Waldensian pastor, formerly Editor of La Luce, was first 
Professor of Church History and now of Biblical Exegesis at the Facolta Valdese di 
Teologia, Via Pietro Cossa 42, Rome, Italy. He was assisted in compiling the bibli- 
ography by a theological student, Salvatore Ricciardi. Translated by Erminie Lantero. 
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that explosion of the authoritarian, voluntaristic, irrational spirit, those 
young pastors felt the weakness of the moral and religious optimism of 
liberal piety and the “social gospel,” and the need of something robust, 
endowed with an absolute authority. And they seemed to find it in neo- 
Calvinism and the theology of crisis, which were sometimes confused 
because of elements in common. The old pastors, who in the years around 
1930 heard their young colleagues speak in resolute tones of “anthropo- 
logical pessimism” or of Calvinist “predestination,” or of the “crisis” of 
the early Barth, or of the Word of God which attacks us through preaching, 
sometimes had the impression that they were in the presence of a kind of 
theological fascism. Really it was the contrary; in that new theology, full 
of certainty and personal responsibility, they were laying the foundations 
for taking a vigorous position against the fascist neo-paganism; it was the 
“resistance” announcing itself. 

I believe we can affirm that the profound penetration of the theology 
of Karl Barth into Italian Protestantism which took place in those years 
was due to this association of theological, moral, and also political exigencies. 
Interest in the theology of Barth was then closely associated, for those 
young pastors, with the anxious sympathy for the actions of the Confessional 
Church in Germany. It was above all Valdo Vinay (now Professor Vinay), 
who had then returned from a year of study in Germany, who kept that 
interest alive, as he published in the journal of the group the news of the 
Confessional Church, which he often owed to private information. And it 
was in that consciousness of a new confession of faith that the Church felt 
called to give to the world, that the rejection of “natural theology” in 
favor of the “biblical revival” appeared as a solid position of resistance 
which it was necessary to occupy and defend. I do not believe that in other 
nations which did not have the experience of Fascism, adherence to the 
theology of Karl Barth could have had the same degree of intensity and the 
same significance. 

This does not mean, however, that this influence was or remains today 
exclusive. In the Faculty of Theology it remains dominant in the teaching 
of systematic theology; but the course in ecclesiastical history, especially 
in these centennial years of Italian independence, devotes special attention to 
Italian Protestantism around 1860, showing the warmth and sincerity of its 
faith even if its theology calls for reservations; and the exegesis of the 
Old and New Testaments tries not to disregard any of the new works 
and the new tendencies which have appeared in that camp, from Bultmann 
to von Rad. The conspectus of Protestant theology offered by the Wal- 
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densian Faculty, then, is today very varied, even if its publications are not 
very numerous; we have to take account of the great amount of work which 
falls on the shoulders of its three full-time professors—who will soon be 
reinforced by a fourth professor for the teaching of Old Testament, for 
which need has long been felt. 

We will now cite certain of their works. Valdo Vinay, professor of 
ecclesiastical history and practical theology at the Waldensian Faculty, 
has written: Martin Lutero: La teologia della croce e la crisi spirituale 
del nostro tempo (Martin Luther: the theology of the cross and the 
spiritual crisis of our time, Rome, 1947). L’uomo nel pensiero di Lutero e 
la crisi della societa odierna (Man in the thought of Luther and the crisis 
of contemporary society, Rome, 1949). J due regni nella teologia di Lutero 
(The two kingdoms in the theology of Luther, 1950). This group of 
brief essays are the fruit of a course on Luther’s theology. Another work 
is devoted to the thought of Karl Barth: La dottrina di Dio nella teologia 
di Karl Barth (Torre Pellice, 1942). Vinay has also studied Catholic 
modernism with particular attention in the volume, Ernesto Buonawuti e 
PItalia religiosa del swo tempo (Ernesto Buonaiuti and religious Italy in 
his time, Torre Pellice, 1956, 262 pp.). On the occasion of the centennial] 
of the Faculty, Vinay wrote its history: Facolta Valdese di Teologia, 
1855-1955—Relazione (Torre Pellice, 1955, 187 pp.). Under practical 
theology belongs his Diaconesse della Parola nella Chiesa, on woman 
ministers (Torre Pellice, 1954). 

Vittorio Subilia, professor of systematic theology, has written on the 
ecumenical movement, J] Movimento ecumenico (Rome, 1948, 104 pp.), 
and Gest nella piu antica tradizione cristiana (Jesus in the oldest Christian 
tradition; subtitled “Prophet, Son of God, Servant of the Lord in the 
Synoptic Gospels,” Torre Pellice, 1954, 268 pp.). Also he has treated 
the problem of evil in I] problema del male (Torre Pellice, 1960). 

Giovanni Miegge, professor of history, then of biblical exegesis, has 
written: Protestantesimo e Spiritualismo (Torre Pellice, 1941). I Battesimo 
dei fanciulli nella storia, nella teoria, nella prassi (The baptism of infants 
in history, theory and practice, Torre Pellice, 1943, 118 pp.). Lutero: 
L’uomo e il pensiero fino alla Dieta di Worms (Luther: the man and his 
thought up to the Diet of Worms, Torre Pellice, 1946, xviii-558 pp.)—a 
work still incomplete. La Vergime Maria: Saggio di storia del Dogma 
(Torre Pellice, 1950, 2a ed., 1960, 256 pp.).’ Per una fede (For One Faith, 


1 English translation (Waldo Smith), The Virgin Mary: An Essay in the History of Dogma, The 
Westminster Press, 1956. French and German translations in preparation. 
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Milan, 1952, 230 pp.).? L’Evangelo e il Mito nel pensiero di Rudolf 
Bultmann (Milan, 1956, 174 pp.).* In a genre not strictly theological 
he also wrote L’E glise sous le joug fasciste (The Church under the Fascist 
yoke, Geneva, 1946, 114 pp.), and Religious Liberty (London, New York: 
World Christian Books, 1957, 92 pp.). 

The problem of religious liberty was greatly felt and often debated 
in Italian Protestantism in the years from 1948 to 1955; it found a specialist 
in Giorgio Peyrot, professor of ecclesiastical law at the Facolta Valdese, and 
lecturer in the same field at the University of Rome. These are the titles 
of some of his essays: La liberta di coscienza e di culto di fronte alla 
Costituente italiana (Liberty of conscience and worship before the Italian 
Constituent Assembly, Rome, 1946, 58 pp.). Le riunioni religiose e Pesercizio 
del culto nelle norme attualmente vigenti in Italia (Religious services and 
worship according to the norms now current in Italy, Torre Pellice, 1950, 
61 pp.). Rapporti tra Stato e Chiesa Valdese in Piemonte nel triennio 
1849-1851 (Relations between the State and the Waldensian Church in 
Piedmont in the triennium 1849-1851, Milan, 1955, 117 pp.). Le 
condizione dei protestanti in Italia (Rome, 1956, 25 pp.: English translation, 
The Condition of Protestants in Italy). L’intolleranza religiosa in Italia 
nelPultimo quinquennio (Religious intolerance in Italy in the last five 
years, 1953, 43 pp-). 

Giovanni Gonnet has devoted himself to Waldensian history, especially 
in the medieval period; he is professor of this field at the Faculty of The- 
ology, and more recently lecturer in history of Christianity at the University 
of Rome. We may mention here his works: J] Valdismo medioevale: 
Prolegomeni (Medieval Waldensianism, Torre Pellice, 1942, 134 pp.); 
Enchiridion fontium valdensium, Vol. 1 (Waldensian source book, Torre 
Pellice, 1958, 188 pp.), a collection of texts with introductions; and the 
Bibliografia Valdese, edited in collaboration with Augusto A. Hugon of 
Torre Pellice (1953, 276 pp.). 

But the studies of Protestant history in Italy are not limited to the 
productions of the Faculty of Theology. In particular, Waldensian history 
has its faithful devotees in the Societa di Studi Valdesi, which meets annually 
at Torre Pellice and publishes a bulletin twice a year. Among these 
scholars we should give special mention to Arturo Pascal, professor at 
Turin, for patient research in the archives which enabled him to rewrite, 


2 English translation (Stephen Neill), Visible and Invisible: Christian Affirmations in a Secular Age, 
Oxford University Press, 1958. 


® French translation 1958; English translation (Stephen Neill), Gospel and Myth in the Thought 
of Rudolf Bultmann, John Knox Press, 1960. 
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on the basis of official Catholic documents, certain dramatic passages of 
Waldensian history: Le Valli Valdesi negli anni del martirio e della gloria 
(1685-1690) (The Waldensian Valleys in the years of martyrdom and 
glory). This was serialized in the Bulletin from 1937 on, and is not yet 
finished. We will cite also the most lively description of L’espatrio dei 
Valdesi in terra svizzera (1686-87) (The exile of the Waldensians in 
Switzerland, Zurich, 1952, 228 pp.); and the history of a region in Piedmont 
which was for centuries widely infected with heresy: // Marchesato di 
Saluzzo e la riforma protestante (The Marquisate of Saluzzo and the 
Protestant Reformation, Florence, 1960, 658 pp.). 

The writings of this Society of Waldensian Studies are principally 
highly specialized works. For a broad perspective of political and religious 
history one would turn rather to the volume which Giorgio Spini, professor 
of history at the University of Florence, has dedicated to research on the 
influences of Protestantism (especially the Swiss Protestantism of Geneva) 
on the political leaders of the nineteenth-century Italian Risorgimento: 
Risorgimento e Protestanti (Naples, 1956, 390 pp.). He had already 
written a monograph on one of the first translators of the Bible into 
Italian, Antonio Brucioli (Florence, 1940, 240 pp.), and a volume on the 
problem of “religious imposture” in the Italian seventeenth century: 
Ricerca dei Libertini (Research on the Libertines, Rome, 1950, 347 pp.). 
Another Protestant, Salvatore Caponetto, has chosen Sicily as his field of 
study: B. Spadafora e la riforma protestante in Sicilia nel secolo XVI (B. 
Spadafora and the Protestant Reformation in Sicily in the sixteenth century, 
“Rinascimento” extract, 1956, 20 pp.). 

But the study of the Reformation in Italy is not reserved for Protes- 
tants alone; some of the major monographs appearing in these years are 
the work of scholars of humanist culture without confessional connections. 
It is worth while to recall the monograph which Benedetto Croce devoted 
to a noble Neapolitan exile: Un calvinista italiano: Il Marchese Vico 
Galeazzo Caracciolo (Bari, 1933, 76 pp.). Those were the years of 
Fascism, in which the problem of relations between Calvinism and modern 
democracy was sharply posed in Italy. 

Other scholars have dealt by preference with the extremist currents 
of the Italian Reformation, the Anabaptists and Antitrinitarians; this is 
especially the case with Delio Cantimori, professor of history at the 
University of Florence, who published an important volume: Eretic# italiani 
del Cinquecento (Italian sixteenth-century heretics, Florence, 1939, 
447 pp.), followed more recently by Prospettive di storia ereticale italiana 
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nel Cinquecento (Perspectives of the history of Italian heresy in the 
sixteenth century, Bari, 1960, 125 pp.). Also Giovanni Pioli has dedicated 
an important volume to Fausto Socino: Vita, opere, fortuna (Faustus 
Socinus: his life, works, fortunes; Modena, 1952, 671 pp.). 

Others have studied more particularly the period of the Risorgimento 
(nineteenth century), like Stefano Jacini, who has written a biography of 
the founder of the Church of the Brethren (Plymouth Brethren) in Italy: 
Un riformatore toscano delPepoca del risorgimento: Il Conte Piero 
Guicciardini (A Tuscan Reformer in the era of the Risorgimento, Florence, 
1940, 539 pp.). Another theme much studied is Jansenism in the Italian 
Risorgimento. We remember especially the posthumous writings of 
Francesco Ruffini, who rendered himself famous at the opening of the 
century by his writings on religious liberty: 7 Giansenisti Piemontesi (The 
Jansenists of Piedmont, Florence, 1942, 220 pp.) and Studi sul Giansenismo 
(Studies in Jansenism, Florence, 1943, xii-288 pp.). Meanwhile Ernesto 
Codignola of the University of Florence who provided for its publication 
wrote his own book: J/lwministi Giansenisti e Giacobini nell’Italia del 
Settecento (Jansenist Illuminists and Jacobins in eighteenth-century Italy, 
Florence, 1942, 342 pp.). This list is far from being complete. 

Finally we should mention an attractive venture which has united in 
collaboration a certain number of secular scholars and of Protestants in the 
preparation of an anniversary volume of tribute: Ginevra e P Italia (Geneva 
and Italy, Florence, 1959, 772 pp.), which has been presented in the name 
of them all by Professor V. Vinay to the University of Geneva, for the 
fourth centenary of its founding. An enumeration of the authors and titles 
of this symposium, which we omit for reasons of space, would give a 
faithful mirror of the state of research and of common interests which at 
this time link free secular scholars with Protestants in the study of the 
Reformation in Italy. 

It is evident that the predominant interest in these studies is historical; 
but it is not merely academic. The problem always present in these re- 
searches is of a much more profound interest: why has Italy not had a 
religious reformation? Can Italy be really a modern nation without having 
a reformation? This problem was keenly felt by the men who a hundred 
years ago created a united Italy with a liberal constitution. Their models 
were clearly Protestant England and Calvinist Geneva. Today, men are 
guided by other ideas. But the problem of the lacking reformation in 
Italy continues to occupy some thoughtful spirits and establishes a solidarity 
of thought and interest between free scholars and Protesants. 





Dietrich Bonhoeffer and America 


HANS J. HILLERBRAND 


Prsdiiigs IS A CHAPTER in the life of Dietrich Bonhoeffer 
which will have to receive proper attention once the biography of this 
brilliant German theologian is written. Twice, in 1930-31 and again in 
the summer of 1939, Bonhoeffer visited America: the first time as a young 
theologian and exchange student at Union Theological Seminary in New 
York, the second time as one of Germany’s leading ecumenical churchmen and 
a crucial figure in the Confessing Church. These two visits gave him ample 
opportunity to observe American Christianity. Though more than two 
decades have passed since the time of his visit, his assessment of what he 
saw—now available through Eberhard Bethge’s publication of the 
Gesammelte Schriften—still seems worth recording.’ 


I 


In July, 1930, Bonhoeffer received the venia legendi in systematic 
theology at the University of Berlin, thus reaching the first rung of the 
German academic ladder. Before beginning his academic career, however, 
he departed for America to spend a year as Sloane Fellow at Union 


Theological Seminary. Though by training and maturity qualified as a 
teacher, he took courses under Niebuhr, Ward, Lyman, and Baillie. One 
of the papers he wrote while at Union was subsequently published in an 
American periodical.* 


1 As much as possible the present paper will attempt to use Bonhoeffer’s own words. The sources are 
Dietrich Bonhoeffer, Gesammelte Schriften, hrsg. von Eberhard Bethge, I. Band, Okumene: II. Band, 
Kirchenkamp{ und Finkenwalde, Miinchen, Kaiser, 1958. The Roman numeral of our quotations will 
designate the volume, the Arabic number will give the page reference. The translation is mine. 

For an appraisal of Bonhoeffer’s theology see John D. Godsey, The Theology of Dietrich Bonhoeffer, 
The Westminster Press, 1960. 

It is interesting to note the courses which Bonhoeffer took during his year at Union: The philosophy 
of the Christian religion (Lyman); Religious aspects of contemporary philosophy (Lyman); Religion and 
ethics (Niebuhr); Seminar in philosophical theology (Baillie, Lyman, Van Dusen); Ethical issues in the 
social order (Ward); Ethical viewpoints in modern literature (Ward, Niebuhr); Ethical interpretations 
(Ward and Niebuhr); The minister’s work with individuals (Coffin and others); Parish administration 
(Coffin); The co-operation of the church with social and character building agencies (Webber); The present 
expansion of Christianity (Fleming). 


I wish to thank Miss Henrietta Harvin, Registrar of Union Theological Seminary, for her kindness in 
sending me this information. 


3 “Concerning the Christian Idea of God,” Journal of Religion, XII (1932), pp. 177-185. 
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What were his reactions? His observations about Union Seminary 
may be noted first. They are, to be sure, typical of most Europeans 
encountering American academic life. Bonhoeffer finds that the social 
atmosphere is stimulating and instructive (I, 76) and the relationship 
between students and professors friendly. “Even the professor must be a 
good fellow,” he says (1, 76). But chatting and socializing can easily 
consume too much time—there is hardly ever any real gain from such 
social contacts. This emphasis on fellowship has its advantages and dis- 
advantages (I, 85). A pedagogical value is derived from learning how 
to get along with others, but there is also a lowering of academic demands. 
The quiet atmosphere and the challenge to independent studies which 
characterize a German university are missing in America. At Union 
Seminary, Bonhoeffer observes, there is little intellectual competition and 
academic work takes on a harmless character (I, 88). 

His overwhelming reaction, however, concerns the absence of theology 
at Union. “There is no theology here,” he writes (1, 76), and adds that 
his courses and seminars depressed him no end. Everyone talks a blue 
streak without showing any criteria whatsoever. The students are naive and 
do not understand the significance of theology (1, 76). They employ liberal 
and humanistic language and ridicule the fundamentalists without really 
being their equal. The curriculum at Union which allows the student to 
enter the ministry without having taken a course in theology is characteristic 
of this state of affairs. Consequently, the theological naiveté of the 
ministers or the advanced seminary students can hardly be overestimated. 
On the other hand, the American minister knows far more about practical 
matters than his German counterpart (I, 86). Theological education in 
America is practically oriented and practical theology dominates American 
Christianity. There is an industrious preoccupation with organizational 
matters which reveals an awareness that something at the very core is 
missing. 

Bonhoeffer observes that faculty and students at Union fall roughly 
into three groups (I, 87). There is a group represented by Ward and 
Niebuhr, by far the most lively one. Turning its back on theology it studies 
economic and political problems from the perspective of “ethical interpreta- 
tion.” It is aware of a new interest in the gospel. At great personal sacrifice 
it engages in worthy social projects, but theological training and insight are 
virtually nil. Its self-confidence and condescending sneers about theological 
questions is unjustified and naive (I, 88). 


A second theological point of view at Union is represented by Baillie, 
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who seeks “to delineate a theology for the church” (1, 87). Here no 
definite position can be detected, but a wavering between liberalism and 
Buchmanism, with an ear to Ritschl, Herrmann, and Scottish theology. It 
is essentially enlightened rationalism (I, 88). 

A third group, represented by Lyman and Elliot, stands for what 
Bonhoeffer calls the “philosophical and organizational secularization of 
Christianity” (1, 87). Its interest centers in the philosophy of religion 
and it appeals to students on account of the scientific character of its 
philosophical approach. 

Bonhoeffer insists that the “theological” spirit at Union Seminary 
exemplified by these three groups will speed the secularization of Chris- 
tianity in America (I, 89). Although its critique of fundamentalism and 
Chicago humanism is healthy and necessary, it has no positive foundation. 
As long as seminary students laugh openly when hearing a quotation from 
Luther’s De servo arbitrio on sin and forgiveness, there is no awareness of 
the basic issues in Christian theology (1, 55, 90). Bonhoeffer mentions 
that his fellow students repeatedly asked him how he could go back to 
the Apostle Paul, and one of the professors at Union told him that he did 
not care about justification by faith (1, 92). American Christians, Bonhoeffer 
concludes, do not understand Pauline or Lutheran Christianity—they are 
Pelagians (I, 92). 

Bonhoeffer’s impression of American Christianity in general cor- 
responds to his appraisal of the situation at Union Seminary. Sermons, 
whether preached in a Synagogue, Community or Baptist church, show the 
same basic characteristics (1, 94). They want to speak to the contemporary 
situation, but identify contemporary preaching with socio-political comments. 
Christians in America consider this to be a sign of progress. Thus one may 
hear sermons about an endless variety of topics, but not about the gospel, 
the cross, sin, or forgiveness (I, 94). Traditional Christian dogma is 
denounced with considerable freedom from the pulpit (I, 99). To illustrate 
this observation Bonhoeffer mentions that the assignments in Fosdick’s 
homiletic seminar at Union included so-called “traditional” topics such 
as the forgiveness of sins, but most topics were “modern.” (I, 95). 

The church in America is no longer the place where the congregation 
hears the Word of God; it is a social club (I, 99). The priesthood of all 
believers becomes the rights of the club members (I, 100). Teas, lectures, 
concerts, charity events, athletics, dances, and bowling for all ages are 
substituted for the proper work of the church; its true purpose is forgotten 
(I, 95). Christianity in America is ethical idealism which calls itself 
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Christian (I, 95). The fundamentalist opposition to such secularized 
Christianity undoubtedly retains some genuine Reformation insights. These 
are distorted, however, by starkest orthodoxy (I, 100). It is obvious why, 
under such circumstances, the study of theology is no longer considered 
necessary in American seminaries: the sincere Christian knows what needs 
to be known anyhow, and doctrinal studies would only accentuate differences 
among Christians (I, 99). 

In evaluating Bonhoeffer’s impressions several factors must be taken 
into consideration. To begin with, it should be pointed out that his own 
educational background was far superior to that of his fellow students at 
Union. At the time of his arrival in the United States, he had been 
studying theology for seven years; his comments concerning the intellectual 
naiveté of his fellow students are therefore not altogether fair. Furthermore, 
his youth undoubtedly sharpened some of his views. But above all his 
evaluation was influenced by his own theological position. Influenced by 
the new dialectic theology, Bonhoeffer shared its reaction against “religion” 
and thus had to be critical of what he saw in America. A critical attitude 
characterized him even before coming to America, as a comment on a sermon 
by Reinhold Seeberg bears out: “It was a shame. A shallow religious 
conversation lasting for forty-five minutes—it was painful.” (1, 54) 


II 


Bonhoeffer’s second visit to the United States took place in the summer 
of 1939. During the intervening years his planned academic career had 
not materialized on account of his own vocational predilection and serious 
conflicts with the Nazi authorities. He had achieved prominence in the 
ecumenical movement and the German Confessing Church. By and large 
he lost all contact with America. In a letter to Paul Lehmann, a friend 
from his days at Union, late in 1938 Bonhoeffer mentioned that he heard 
about a reaction against biblical criticism in America and inquired what 
books are being read there (II, 347). He added, perhaps half-jokingly, 
that it would be nice if he were invited to come to America. 

Early in 1939 America came up in a far more serious context. Writing 
to G. K. A. Bell, Bishop of Chichester, Bonhoeffer expressed concern about 
his imminent draft call in Germany: “I should have to do violence to my 
Christian conviction if 1 would take up arms here and now” (I, 281). In 
light of this dilemma Bonhoeffer asked Bishop Bell for advice. The 
subsequent developments leading to Bonhoeffer’s American trip were un- 
doubtedly a result of this letter. A crucial role was played by Reinhold 
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Niebuhr, who was delivering the Gifford Lectures at Edinburgh in the 
spring of 1939. Either Bonhoeffer himself or Bishop Bell must have 
approached Niebuhr in this matter, for in a letter Niebuhr referred to the 
fact that Bonhoeffer “came to see me shortly upon our arrival and is anxious 
to come to America to evade for the time being a call to the colors” (II, 349). 
This must have been either in late March or early April. Bonhoeffer 
recollected at a later occasion that “Niebuhr wrote me first in February,” 
but he may have been mistaken about the date (I, 318). 

After having earlier written to Roland Elliot concerning Bonhoeffer, 
Niebuhr wrote on May 1 to Henry Leiper in New York, informing him 
that “Bonhoeffer is due for military service in July and will refuse to 
serve.” He suggested that a “formal and formidable invitation” to come 
to America might help him evade the issue: “The Student Movement might 
use him in their June conferences. . . . In the fall I would secure univer- 
sity engagements for him. He speaks English so well and embodies the 
spirit of the struggle over there so well that I believe his coming would 
be valuable for our sake as well as his.” (I, 287) Niebuhr mentioned that 
he had also approached President Coffin of Union about sending an 
invitation on behalf of Union Seminary (1, 287). That the matter was 
considered urgent is shown by Niebuhr’s conclusion: “Today I received 
word from Bonhoeffer saying that time was short” (I, 287). 

Just four days later, on May 5, Bonhoeffer wrote his parents that he 
had received an invitation to come to America (II, 348). Since this could 
not possibly have been a response to the letter to Leiper, it must have 
come from Roland Elliot. On May 10, Leiper in turn sent Bonhoeffer 
the following telegram: “Central Bureau Interchurch Aid urgently requests 
your coming to New York immediately at latest by mid-June to accept 
important combination post Theological Lectureship and Church Work at 
Summer Conferences and Universities” (II, 349). A formal invitation by 
letter followed the next day. Bonhoeffer was invited “to come at once to 
America to undertake an important piece of service for the churches in the 
New York area under the general auspices of the Central Bureau of 
Interchurch Aid and Union Theological Seminary. The nature of your 
duties would be a combination of pastoral service, preaching, and lecturing 
in the theological summer school at Columbia and Union Seminary, to 
begin with, and later in the Seminary in the usual term.” A term of at 
least two or three years was mentioned (I, 288). 

Also on May 10, Reinhold Niebuhr wrote to Paul Lehmann asking 
him to approach colleges and universities offering Bonhoeffer’s services 
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as lecturer. Lehmann promptly invited Bonhoeffer to teach in his own 
Department of Religion at Elmhurst College (1, 289). During the 
following weeks Lehmann contacted Herman Preuss, Wilhelm Pauck, 
and Paul Scherer; relatively late, on June 27, a letter was sent to some 
thirty institutions. Bonhoeffer was acclaimed as “one of the ablest of the 
younger theologians and one of the most courageous of the younger pastors 
who have undertaken the task of the faithful exposition and perpetuation 
of the Christian faith in the present critical time in Germany. He is in full 
command of the English language and is prepared to discuss in a reliable 
and challenging manner problems of theology, philosophy, and the con- 
temporary situation of Christianity in Germany.” (II, 353) 

In the meantime Bonhoeffer had, on June 12, arrived in New York 
(I, 289). The following day he had his first meeting with Dr. Leiper, 
whom he informed at once of his intention to return to Germany within a 
year (I, 296). This caused surprise on the part of Leiper (II, 351). 

Bonhoeffer’s letters and diary entries indicate a restlessness from the 
moment he set foot on American soil. The first day after his arrival he 
notes in his diary that he misses Germany and his friends: “The first lonely 
hours are difficult. I do not see why I am here, if it is meaningful, if the 
result will be profitable. Almost two weeks have passed without news from 
home. One can hardly stand it.” (I, 297) Two days later he records the 
same feeling: “Since last night my thoughts cannot escape Germany. I 
would not have considered it possible that one could get so homesick. 
. . « The full force of self-accusation due to a wrong decision arises again 
and almost crushes me. I am greatly despaired.” (I, 298) The following 
day, June 16, the same mood of uneasiness, despair, and frustration charac- 
terizes his diary entry: “I can hardly stand it. I will probably not stay 
very long—no time must be lost and here I have lost days and even weeks. 
At least this is the way it looks to me at the present.” (I, 299) 

Several comments in Bonhoeffer’s diary indicate that the deteriorating 
international situation during the early summer of 1939 was the major 
factor in his decision to return to Germany at the earliest opportunity. Thus 
he wrote on June 22: “The evening papers have perturbing news about 
Japan. . . . A German cannot stand it over here. . . . To be here during 
a catastrophe is unthinkable.” (1, 306) Two days later the same comment: 
“The papers bring terrifying news” (I, 308). On June 28 he observes 
that “the news is becoming more disquieting. . . . 1 cannot imagine it to 
be God’s will that I should remain here without a special task in case of 
war. . . . I do not want to be here in case of war.” (I, 310) And on 
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July 1: “All day long the situation in Germany and that of the church 
held me in its grip” (I, 312). The same day he wrote his parents in 
Germany, asking them “to tell Sabine about Uncle Rudi’s birthday” 
(II, 359), which was a disguised inquiry about the probable date of the 
outbreak of the war. The thought that “he might possibly not be able to 
travel in time” depressed him (II, 359). After he had arrived back in 
England in the middle of July, Bonhoeffer wrote to Bishop Bell: “When 
the news about Danzig reached me, I felt compelled to go back as soon as 
possible” (1, 321). 

In light of the fact that the dilemma of an imminent draft call in 
Germany had been instrumental in bringing about the invitation to America, 
the surprise of his American friends at his decision to return to Germany 
as soon as possible is understandable. After all, they saw in him a political 
refugee who could not go back. Bonhoeffer himself insisted later on that 
the primary reason for his coming to America had been to establish contacts 
between the Confessing Church in Germany and American Christians. His 
personal problems and difficulties with regard to military service, etc., had 
only been a secondary consideration (I, 316). In this vein he wrote to Paul 
Lehmann on June 17: “There has been some misunderstanding about my 
trip. I am not a refugee, but I must go back to Germany to take up my 
work over there.” He added that he would stay until late fall or early 
spring (II, 351). Less than two weeks later, on June 28, the date of his 
departure had been changed: “Things changed for me entirely. I am 
going back to Germany on August 2 or even July 25. The political 
situation is so terrible. . . . I am enjoying a few weeks in freedom, but 
on the other hand, I feel I must go back to the ‘trenches’ (I mean of the 
Church struggle).” (11, 356) Two days later came the final word: “I am 
expected back home—the political situation is terrible, and I must be 
among my brethren when the situation gets serious. . . . I shall probably 
leave July 8.” (II, 358) 

Bonhoeffer did not make his decision lightly. Thus he wrote in his 
diary: “For me this [decision] means perhaps more than I can see at the 
moment. . . . God alone knows it. It is strange that in all my decisions 
I am never certain about my motives. Is it a sign of a lack of clarity or 
inner dishonesty? Or is it a sign that we are led beyond our insight? .. . 
At the end of the day I can only pray that God may exercise a merciful 
judgment over this day and all its decisions. Now everything is in His 


hands” (I, 303ff). In a letter to Reinhold Niebuhr, Bonhoeffer described 
his dilemma even more succinctly: 
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I have come to the conclusion that I have made a mistake in coming to America. 
I must live through this difficult period of our national history with the Christian 
people of Germany. I will have no right to participate in the reconstruction of Chris- 
tian life in Germany after the war if I do not share the trials of this time with my 
people. My brothers in the Confessional Synod wanted me to go. They may have 
been right in urging me to do so, but I was wrong in going. Such a decision each 
man must make for himself. Christians in Germany will face the terrible alternative 
of either willing the defeat of their nation in order that Christian civilization may 
survive, or willing the victory of their nation and thereby destroying our civilization. 
I know which of these alternatives I must choose; but I cannot make that choice 


in security.* 
Ill 


It is understandable that such inner perplexity influenced Bonhoeffer’s 
negative reactions about America. Thus, after a social visit, Bonhoeffer 
observed: “We just talked, not about stupid, but certainly about uninterest- 
ing matters, if one can get a good music education in New York, about 
child rearing, etc.” (I, 298). The necessity to speak and think in a foreign 
language became irritating to him: “How many years, even decades, did it 
take me to learn German, and I still do not know it. I shall never be able 
to learn English. This alone is reason enough to return soon to Germany. 
Without proficiency in the English language one is lost and hopelessly 
lonesome” (I, 303). At another occasion he said similarly, “I never sensed 
the resistance of the English language to my thoughts as much as now. I 
always feel dissatisfied about expressing my thoughts in this language” 
(1, 304). 

Bonhoeffer criticized most of the sermons he heard during his four 
weeks in the United States. At Riverside Church it was “simply unbear- 
able” (1, 300), particularly since a quote from William James formed the 
text. The entire service was “a self-satisfied, arrogant, proper celebration 
of religion” (I, 300). He continues: “Do these people not know that one 
could get along well without ‘religion’ if it were not for God and His 
Word? The Anglo-Saxons are perhaps more religious than the Germans, 
but they are certainly not any more Christian, if they tolerate such sermons.” 
(1, 300) The tasks for a real theologian in America are infinite—but there 
seemingly are no theologians (I, 301). A sermon by Dr. McComb of 
Broadway Presbyterian Church on “Our Likeness With Christ” received 
the positive comment that it is biblical: “This church will at one time 
become a center of resistance after Riverside Church has long become a 

*Niebuhr, Reinhold, “The Death of a Martyr,” Christianity and Crisis, V (June 25, 1945), p. 6. 


Though Niebuhr’s recollection of the letter raises some questions—it speaks of the war as having already 
started, which in June, 1939, was not the case—it remains a particularly incisive pronouncement. 
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temple of idols. I was glad about this sermon.” (I, 301) But even here 
Bonhoeffer could not omit a critical observation: why does a minister who 
preaches so well tolerate such terrible music? A sermon by Paul Scherer 
was “lively and original, but there is a forced use of Scripture, too much 
analysis, and not enough Gospel. . . . Again no real exegesis. It is a 
pity.” (I, 308) The last sermon Bonhoeffer heard receives the summary 
assessment: “No text, no echo of a Christian proclamation, one additional 
disappointment” (I, 312). 

Soon after his arrival Bonhoeffer became aware of the great changes 
in American theology during the preceding decade (I, 296). He felt that 
what he stood for in 1930-31 had become generally accepted, though then it 
had seemed quite hopeless. How did this change take place? Was it 
occasioned by a general cultural crisis? Bonhoeffer comments that American 
theology has come to say much about man’s lostness and sin. It is no longer 
characterized by optimistic evolutionism. Bonhoeffer wonders, however, 
if perhaps a pessimistic view of man had not simply replaced an optimistic 
one. President Coffin’s comment that N. [Niebuhr?] preaches for half 
an hour about the failure of man and then two minutes about the grace 
of God leads Bonhoeffer to the conclusion that “America is today where 
Germany was fifteen years ago” (I, 297). This observation is repeated 
after hearing lectures by Coffin and Richard Niebuhr (1, 297). On another 
occasion Bonhoeffer asserts that America is forty years behind Germany 
and twenty years behind Scotland: “Apparently Germany is still the land 
of intellectual discoveries” (1, 304). 

American Protestantism can best be described as “Protestantism without 
a Reformation” (I, 323ff)—that is, Protestantism without “the God- 
worked recognition of the failure of all attempts to build the Kingdom of 
God here on earth” (1, 307). In a lengthy essay Bonhoeffer singles out 
several noteworthy aspects of American Christianity: America has tra- 
ditionally been the refuge of Christians, as the origin of most American 
denominations is linked to a voluntary or compulsory flight from Europe. 
Tolerance is therefore a basic concept for American Christianity (I, 336). 
Similarly, the concept of freedom is integral in America. It is understood, 
however, as a gift of the world to the church and is not a result of the 
self-assertion of the gospel (I, 337). The principle of separation of church 
and state is nowhere as explicit as in America, yet nowhere are the churches 
as involved in political, social, economic, and cultural affairs as here (1, 338). 
Thus democracy is hailed in America as the Christian form of government, 
which on the continent has never been the case (I, 341). The explanation 
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of this paradox is that separation does not mean that church and state have 
nothing to do with each other, but rather that the latter has no prerogatives 
over the former. Indeed, the opposite is the case. The state, Bonhoeffer 
feels, is only the executive arm of the church (I, 341). 

Bonhoeffer contrasts furthermore the wmity of the church and the 
multiplicity of denominations. He suggests that America more than any 
other country has failed to realize the visible unity of the Church of God 
on earth. Therefore, American Christians have more than others exempli- 
fied the multiplicity of Christian insights and communions. American 
Christianity has no central organization, no common confession, history, 
or ethical principles. The denomination, and not the church, stands in the 
center of interest. 

“The churches of the Reformation” on the other hand assert that 
there can be only one true church on earth. Schism is unfaithfulness toward 
this true church. The schism caused by the Reformation was understood 
by Reformers as a struggle for the unity of the true church. Thus “the 
churches of the Reformation” see themselves as the one true church on 
earth (I, 321). The American denominations, on the other hand, are 
confronted with the multiplicity of Christian communions which do not 
claim to be the one true church. Most denominations are not characterized 
by confessions—doctrinal differences within a denomination are frequently 
greater than between denominations (I, 328). For American Christians the 
unity of the church is not something God-given but something hoped for. 

The terms nominalism and realism explain further the difference 
between American and European Christianity. In the Anglo-Saxon tra- 
dition nominalism has been, since Occam, the influential force insisting that 
the individual and not the whole is real. The Continent, on the contrary, 
is characterized by realism with its emphasis on the whole rather than the 
individual. Thus American Christians will insist that in Europe theology 
and dogma are overemphasized. European Christians reply that dogma and 
theology are not fundamental, but the truth of the Word of God (I, 331). 
The American denominations pose the question of the multiplicity of 
churches: What is the significance of division? Is only one church the true 
church and the others false? The church in Germany, on the other hand, 
raises the problem of the unity of the church: Can we consider the multi- 
plicity of Christian churches as a divinely willed fact? (1, 330). 

Bonhoeffer based his appraisal of American theological thought on the 
series of autobiographical articles which appeared in The Christian Century 
entitled “How My Mind Has Changed.” He observed a number of com- 
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mon characteristics, of which the most significant was the decisive change 
admitted by nearly all writers (I, 350). A change has taken place from 
secularism, as expressed in modernism, naturalism, or humanitarianism, to 
the great facts of Revelation. The emphasis on the social gospel of the 
early thirties has given way to a definite interest in theology as expressed 
by a concern for Continental theology, Kierkegaard, and especially the new 
English theology with its emphasis on natural theology (1, 351). Common 
to most writers is the reason they give for the change: the breakdown of the 
old social order, as well as the critique of the optimistic belief in progress 
which had for so long dominated theological thought. There is a greater 
emphasis on sin and divine judgment, which is seen manifested in the world 
crisis. Kar] Barth’s repudiation of natural theology is rejected, however, by 
nearly all writers. 


Within the confines of such general consensus are the various exponents 
of American theological thought. Reinhold Niebuhr is considered one of 
the most significant and creative theologians (1, 352). His strong emphasis 
on the cross as the center and goal of history, together with a politically 
active theology, has made for many years a deep impression. Niebuhr 
insists that neo-orthodoxy, for which Jesus Christ is man’s ground of despair, 
and a genuine liberalism, for which Christ is the norm and ideal of our 
being, are both equally necessary. His Interpretation of Christian Ethics 
remains therefore between orthodox and liberal criticism and has basically 
no new starting point (I, 305). Though Niebuhr criticizes liberalism, he 
has nothing positive in its stead (I, 307). Myth still occupies the place 
of the Word of God. The analysis of the nonapplicability of so-called 
Christian principles to social life and politics is one of his better insights 
(1, 307), but by and large the argument of the book is not biblical. Indeed, 
the essay “Deceivers, Yet True” is pure modernism (I, 307). 

Bonhoeffer concludes his essay with the following words: 


God did not give a Reformation to American Christianity. He gave strong 
revival preachers, churchmen and theologians, but no reformation of the church of 
Jesus Christ born of the Word of God. The Reformation churches which have 
come to America either stand in conscious separation and distance from general 
church life or have fallen prey to the Protestantism without Reformation. There 
are American Christians who consciously and with pride insist that they build on 
pre- and fringe-Reformation principles. Some of the leading theologians clearly 
see, however, the dangers threatening American Christianity. Reinhold and Richard 
Niebuhr, Pauck, Miller, and others speak by and large out of the tradition of the 
Reformation, but they are exceptions. American theology and American churches 
as a whole have never learned to understand fully what critique by the Word of God 
means. It is not understood that God’s critique extends to “religion,” to the “Chris- 
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tianity” of the churches and the sanctification of the Christian. Nor is it understood 
that God has placed his church beyond teligion and ethics. This is borne out by the 
persistence of natural theology in American thought. American theology is still 
essentially religion and ethics. The person and work of Christ become secondary in 
theology and remain misunderstood, because the only cause of radical judgment and 
pardon is not recognized. ‘The decisive task today is a conversation between Protes- 
tantism without Reformation and the churches of the Reformation (I, 353ff). 


IV 


In evaluating Bonhoeffer’s comments we will do well to keep in mind 
that his visit was a brief one. To be sure, he had extensive contacts with 
some of America’s leading theologians, prompting the conclusion that he 
“learned more in this month than in the entire year nine years ago” (I, 315). 
Nonetheless his encounter with American Christianity was hardly more 
than passing and was primarily based on secondary sources, such as The 
Christian Century or W. A. Brown’s Church and State in Contemporary 
America. 

Theology is, alas, an ever-changing affair, and the last twenty years 
are no exception. Indeed, the periodically continuing series of auto- 
biographical reflections in The Christian Century seem to suggest that at 
least the editors take such change for granted. Thus many of Bonhoeffer’s 


observations are time-conditioned. Others are not. Among these are his 
last words concerning America, in which he suggested that the call of the 
hour is a conversation between the church in America and in Europe. In 
this, he has been a prophet and remains a challenge. 


Ep. Nore: See Commentary, p. 616. 





The Work of the Holy Spirit in the Church 


HUGH VERNON WHITE 


[ THE QUESTION has been raised concerning 
the role of the Holy Spirit in the church’s quest for God. But if the church 
is constituted by the presence of the Holy Spirit, and if the Holy Spirit is 
God present, then the question would seem to be wrongly stated. The issue 
of real import is the work of the Holy Spirit in and through the church. 
This involves nothing less than the continuing initiative of God in the life 
of the church. If the church is the community of faith, the family of God, 
one aspect of that fact must be that it is the organ or instrument of God 
in history. Since Christ is the head of the church and the church the body 
of Christ, its agency for the doing of God’s will is clear. 

Without going into a discussion of the meaning of the Trinity and the 
sense in which we may speak of three “persons,” I should like to make clear 
the meaning of “Holy Spirit” as I understand it: the Holy Spirit is God 
immediately present to and acting with and upon the spirit of the Christian 
believer. I use the term “Holy Spirit” as interchangeable with “God.” 


This is a functional interpretation of Trinity. It has especial significance 
when we discuss the nature and life of the church, for the church is the 
peculiar sphere of God’s action as Holy Spirit. It is the community of those 
who have “received the Holy Spirit,” and whose common life is informed 
and empowered by the Spirit. The two poles of the movement that makes 
the church are (1) the confession of Christ and (2) the reception of the 
Holy Spirit. This is apparent in the Book of Acts, which is the first chapter 


in the history of the church. I 

I have been struck in reading the Book of Acts by the central importance 
accorded to the Holy Spirit in the beginning and in the first missionary 
outreach of the church. If we take the second chapter as reporting the 
essential fact of the beginning of the church, we can almost literally say 
that the Holy Spirit is the founder. This is the real founding or rather 
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creating of the church, and may be contrasted with the “instituting” of the 
church by Jesus’ words to Peter in Matthew 16 especially as interpreted by 
the Church of Rome. Perhaps the fundamental difference between Roman 
Catholic and Protestant on the beginning of the church is just here; for the 
Roman Catholic it is instituted, for the Protestant it is created. For the 
one it begins with an official word of authority, for the other it comes as 
the act of the living Spirit of God. 

At any rate, Pentecost is the day of the Holy Spirit who takes possession 
of the twelve and speaks through Peter. When those addressed asked, 
“What shall we do?” the reply was, “Repent and be baptized every one of 
you in the name of Jesus Christ for the forgiveness of your sins; and you 
shall receive the gift of the Holy Spirit.” The movements of Peter and 
Paul are described as being guided by the Holy Spirit. The admission of 
the Gentiles into the church was justified by the fact that they had received 
the same Spirit, and to refuse them would be to oppose God. Later, 
especially in the Roman letter, Paul worked out a rational argument to 
justify the expansion of the church beyond the Jewish community, but the 
actual inclusion of the Gentiles and therefore the universalization of the 
church came before the argument was conceived and was apparently effected 
by the decisive action of the Spirit. This sets the proper order—first, the 
action of the Spirit; then the institution and the explanation, ecclesiastical 
form and doctrine. 

The presence of the Holy Spirit in the church ideally, and actually in 
so far as the ideal is realized, means that Christianity is an empirical religion, 
or a religion of experience. The reality of the church lies in the participation 
of its members directly in the experience of God, with all the gifts and 
graces that flow therefrom. This underlies and is prior to all developments 
of doctrine, ritual and organization. The Holy Spirit is the ultimate court 
of appeal for the church and for the individual Christian. Various metaphors 
are used to express the action of the Spirit: light, power, comfort, life. Faith 
itself comes of the real presence of God as Holy Spirit; “the Spirit beareth 
witness with our spirits that we are children of God.” This is the source 
of evangelistic power, much neglected. The preaching of the gospel brings 
conviction and faith not by the cogency of the argument or the emotional 
power of the preacher, but by the fact that the ever present God uses the 
testimony of one man of faith to awaken faith in others. The illumination 
of the Spirit is not irrationalism but an act that brings personal realization 
of the meaning of that which is taught by parable and precept regarding 
the status of man before God and God’s way with man. Because God is a 
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living presence acting in and with the man of faith, this man has a constantly 
renewed life and he receives strength (comfort) in the struggle of life. The 
Holy Spirit in the church means a “life-with-God” existence in which the 
divine quickens and enlightens and makes strong the human. 

The historic faith of the church would be impossible without the 
presence and action of the Holy Spirit. For faith is not merely belief, it 
is acknowledgment of and trust in a present God. Kierkegaard’s problem 
of the historic transmission of faith, apart from this presence, is insoluble. 
The second generation or the twentieth generation, without personal experi- 
ence of the God who was in Jesus, would never be able to have a living 
faith just by believing that the apostles had one. This is a problem that 
existed even before biblical criticism brought into question so much of the 
historical content of the Gospels. 

Apparently the writer of the Fourth Gospel was fully aware of this 
problem, or rather, of the nature of religious faith. He reports Jesus as 
promising to send the Comforter, or Counselor (RSV), the Spirit of Truth, 
who would lead the disciples into all truth. “He will glorify me, for he 
will take what is mine and declare it to you” (16:14). The concrete historical 
character is given by the life of Jesus Christ. But the faith of the church 
is that God spoke by and was present and acting in Christ. Faith is faith 
in God, and God made himself known in Christ, with a reality and a human 
meaning that formed the basis for the origin and existence of the church. 
But the same God who met the apostles in the historic person of Christ is 
ever present in the church. The Holy Spirit “comes” after the confession 
of Christ. The Christ gives historic reality and character and the Spirit 
gives life and immediacy to the Christian faith and to the life of the 
Christian community. They actually represent one reality, the living and 
present God. It is not mere confusion of terms or rhetorical license when 
Paul writes, “Now the Lord is the Spirit and where the Spirit of the Lord 
is there is freedom” (II Cor. 3:17). The historic faith is transmitted but it 
lives as faith because the original Source of faith is present and active in 
his full reality. God is here as well as there. 

The Holy Spirit is the constant source of self-criticism for the church. 
The acts of prayer and worship expose, as it were, the spirits of those who 
participate to the action of the Spirit. If these acts are sincere, we are not 
on the defensive; we do not carry on an argument with God. We open our 
hearts to him and seek his reproof and correction; we present our desires 
and purposes for his approval. We enter into a communion with him in 
which life is communicated to us and power to do and to be what he wills 
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for us. No distance is spanned in this communion, for as Holy Spirit God 
is immediately present. I think the power of the early church arose from 
the discovery of this “real presence” and the actual experience of it. There 
were, of course, excesses and absurdities where the heat generated by a group 
experience was not guided by the light that is always the work of the Spirit. 
But the accessibility of man to God and the knowledge of God in terms of 
Christ brought essential moral health and power to the church and gave a 
basis for discipline and teaching that was not just that of a transmitted and 
formalized authority. 

Likewise, the Holy Spirit gives the church the power of teaching and 
enlightenment for the world. It has an inherited wisdom and a sacred 
tradition. But these are enlivened and made relevant by the continuing 
experience of the church and by the leading of the Spirit. There is always 
a growing tip in the teaching of the church which makes its word to the 
world more than merely well reasoned moral advice. The preacher as 
evangelist and teacher is the mouthpiece of the Holy Spirit, when he is 
operating upon the full basis of his calling. He is declaring what the church 
has found to be true in its experience, but the declaration gains its cutting 
edge and its final access of authority through his own personal response 
to and speaking for the Spirit. Still, the full dimension of the Spirit’s 
activity is the church itself. The Spirit creates the church as a living 
fellowship. This is not just a mystical fact but a practical realization of the 
true community which is the kingdom of God. However inadequately 
realized, the church is the community of love. Love is the work of the 
Spirit, of God present and active in a fellowship. 

The church teaches the world by being what it teaches. It is the Holy 
Spirit that convicts the world of sin and of righteousness, but the Spirit 
acts in and through the church in which some gleams of righteousness are 
actualized. That righteousness is the love that creates a true community, 
as distinguished from a mere collectivity. The church, in so far as it is 
really the church, presents to the world the reality of community and 
so teaches by illustration and example. The individual Christian as an 
individual cannot adequately communicate this message, because by himself 
he is not what he teaches. But the church is a teacher which embodies and 
actualizes its message. In all humility and with confession of lack and 
imperfection the church must say, with Jesus, “I am the truth.” The real 
sin of sectarianism lies just here. It is not primarily a matter of differences 
in doctrine or even in diversities of organization and rite, but the lack of 
full and genuine fellowship. Hatred, strife, lack of brotherly love deny 
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the presence of the Holy Spirit and make it impossible for him to speak 
through the church to the world his word of peace and good will. 

The presence of the Holy Spirit gives to the church its otherworldly 
character, makes it a “family of God,” a “colony of heaven.” The church 
is made up of men, it lives in the world; but its real life + found in 
communion with God. This is not communication along vali. lines with 
the God who is up in heaven, but communion with the God who is here, 
within. Through the Holy Spirit also, the living church is kept in fellowship 
with the Church Triumphant. Not only is the boundary between the human 
and the divine transcended, but also the boundary between this world and 
the world to come, which is for those who have gone on the world that has 
already come. The church does not try to disguise or evade the fact of 
death, as the secular world tends to do; for death és a fact and the life of 
the Christian community deals with that fact, not by denying it but by going 
on beyond it. The church is a fellowship in God—now, as Holy Spirit; 
and God is not the God of the dead but of the living. Immortality, for the 
church, is the eternal life of the Christian fellowship in God. So God 
present in the church as Holy Spirit unites the living membership to those 
in the “other world.” God being the basis and the center of the church, 
it constitutes a society having its locus on both sides of the crucial dividing 
line of death, across which there is communion if not communication. 

The primitive man’s idea of the continuation of the tribe in a lower 
world and of the still existing relations of the living with the dead is 
essentially sound. But the supposed waning vitality of existence on the 
other side shows a deficiency in understanding of the nature of “spirit.” 
Both gods and men were, for primitive man, natural existences. The 
Christian faith introduced a conception of God as transcendent and creative 
Spirit, and therefore, of significant existence not limited to the terms of 
nature. This is the ground for a comparable conception of man, who is “of 
the earth earthy,” a creature of time but also a spirit whose life is found 
in his relation to God. The life-in-relation is moral existence. 

The relation from Gods side is love, and love creates fellowship; from 
man’s side it is faith and love, or voluntary participation in the fellowship. 
Eternal life, therefore, is not mere continuance after death, on a diminishing 
scale; but fullness of life in a divine-human fellowship. The idea of 
the divine election as election of the “beloved community,” which finds 
expression in Schleiermacher, Ritschl, and now, strangely enough, in Karl 
Barth, truly represents the relational, social nature of spiritual existence. 
The reality of the Holy Spirit as constitutive of the church makes this 
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continuity through change intelligible and gives substance to the “cloud of 
witnesses” who are the Church Triumphant. 


II 


The relevance of the Holy Spirit to the unity of the church has been 
suggested above. I believe that it is a far more important matter than many 
of the things. discussed in ecumenical gatherings and literature. At Lund 
in 1951 there seemed to be two insurmountable obstacles to intercommunion, 
the problem with which my section was concerned. They were (1) the 
institution of the church, and (2) the doctrine. Both of these represent 
tradition and rigidity. For the Eastern Orthodox Church, the Church as 
it is today and has been through centuries past perfectly embodies the will 
and truth of God. Tradition, rite, doctrine and orders all have finality. 
Anglo-Catholics were more pliant on matters of doctrine and not so absolute 
in claims to tradition generally, but in the historic episcopate they find an 
indispensable standard of unity. Some Lutherans, not all, but those from 
Germany, were relatively indifferent to tradition and could accept either 
episcopacy or some other order; but they held to the Lutheran doctrine 
of the real presence as an absolute and could admit no fellowship at the 
Lord’s table across the line of difference. 

Now, the full recognition of the Holy Spirit as the life-giving and 
divine Presence in the church makes such positions untenable. The Holy 
Spirit created and constitutes the church; he has been present in the church 
throughout history; he is equally present today. There is no church without 
the indwelling Spirit. All there is of worth in the tradition is the work of 
the Holy Spirit; all there is of validity in church orders and sacrament is 
due to the life-giving grace of the Holy Spirit; all there is of truth in the 
doctrine is the fruit of his presence as its effectiveness is of his action. But 
the Holy Spirit represents the continuous creative action of God, and 
immediate access to the truth and will of God by the contemporary church. 
He makes all things new constantly. Tradition is a guide but never a 
bondage for the church. All theology is dated, all institutions and orders 
are of time and subject to change. The church, by its indwelling Spirit, is 
a living body. The Spirit of God is not bound: he is not bound even by 
his former works. 

The church today, therefore, with all due reverence and responsible 
regard for the treasures of its tradition is, after all, summoned to seek and 
follow the leading of the Spirit. And not to prejudge what his leading 
will be! If God indeed wills the unity of the church, and God is in the 
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church as Holy Spirit, it seems presumptuous for any sect, communion or 
denomination to lay down the terms upon which unity can be attained. Real 
progress toward unity will be possible as a sustained and general act of 
faith. The sum total of our opinions do not add up to the truth of God, 
even when they do not cancel each other out. There is no historic form 
or doctrine that is not subject to revision by the Holy Spirit. The Holy 
Spirit means God’s immediate presence and act; he constantly acts to “make 
all things new.” This means constant change in the tradition. 

The first evangelists were confronted by the fact that the Gentile 
converts had the same Spirit as themselves; that set aside all obstacles 
to their admission to the church. So, at any time, if the Spirit is really 
present, he acts as sovereign in the church to deal freely with the inheritance, 
thus making permanent in the church the authority that Jesus exercised 
when he said, “It was said to them of old time, but I say unto you.” The 
issue of unity is therefore in the hands of the Holy Spirit. That is the 
Spirit’s role: our deadlocks will not be broken by compromise or by the 
intellectual ingenuity of men, but by direct action of the Holy Spirit. 

All this is said not without full awareness of the necessity of structure, 
tradition, and even authority in the church. The person, work and teachings 
of Jesus and indeed the whole Old Testament background furnish a “body,” 
a concrete norm by which the church is guided and protected from excesses, 
both moral and doctrinal. Creeds and the intellectual labors involved in 
their construction provide standards that cannot be ignored. One weakness 
of the modern church is its ignorance or its ignoring of the history of 
theological thought. Moral forms and traditions guard the character of 
the Christian against antinomian license. 

But the church is a body, and a body grows and changes. It is not 
only structure but also life. The right co-ordination of structure which 
preserves the good of the old, and of life which produces the good of the 
new, has been the historic problem of the church. There are always, in 
some form, two parties, the conservative and the progressive; the party of 
preservation and the party of reform. As an absolute division this is a 
false representation of the facts, but as an approximate account it is always 
true. The productive tension of these two parties can exist within the 
body of the church without any break of unity. This is the ideal way to 
administer the reality of the church as both order and life. But due to 
the tendency of each party to absolutize its position, there have actually 
come many breaks, called by one part schism and by the other, reform or 
return to the truth. Within both parts, however, once a division has occurred 
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there will still be found two parties, one more inclined to preservation, the 
other to reformation. Were this not true, there would be either no stability 
or no life, and in either case no church. 

The biological or natural solution of the tension between structure 
and dynamics is the life cycle of birth, growth, maturity and death. The 
sociological and political solution lies in the decay of old institutions and 
the rise of new, and through changes in governments either peaceful or 
violent. We have seen both forms of change on a large scale in our time. 
But the church is not a biological organism. It cannot die and make way 
for a new generation that will deal with the adjustment of old and new in 
a new way, and so keep the balance between structure and life, between form 
and Spirit. It is not merely a sociological or political process and so free 
to discard old institutions and construct new. There is always the sense of 
a divine pattern as well as the stirring of a new life. This is the special 
glory and difficulty of the church. Its very structure is in some way and 
to some degree absolutized by the divine sanction. Thus is it inevitable that 
the church shall, at any given point in history, identify some actual finite 
structure of faith or order, or both, with the constitutive authority of God. 
And that puts any such element, so understood, beyond the criticism of 
human judgment or accommodation to the convictions of others. The most 
perfect example of this “sweet intransigence” is to be seen in the words of 
the Most Reverend Athenagoras, Archbishop of Thyateira, addressed to 
the World Conference on Faith and Order at Lund: 


. the Greek Orthodox Church knows and proclaims that She is not dealing 
with human teaching and human precepts but with divine ones and no one has 
the right to confuse these with individual opinions about them. She is the whole 
and only Church, the body of Christ, the only mandatory agent of the Apostles. 
So she only can define the Faith. And we are sure that this is a proof of her 
uniqueness. 

So the delegates of the Greek Orthodox Church to the Conference will be 
present in all its sections. They will follow the discussions with an undiminished 
interest and will be ready to give information on questions relative to the teaching 
of our Church but not to express their opinions or even the opinion of our Church 
on the teaching of your churches. We do not come to criticise other Churches but 
to help them, to illuminate their mind in a brotherly manner by informing them 
about the teaching of the One Holy, Catholic and Apostolic Church which is the 
Greek Orthodox Church, unchanged since the apostolic era. 


The same absolutizing of form is found, though not so graciously, in the 
Church of Rome. 


Over against this absolutizing of form we may place the unbridled 
freedom of the fringe sects in American Protestantism. We have no more 
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reason to question the sincerity of these groups and their sense of the 
absolute divine demand of the Spirit than we have to deny the honest 
purpose of the Orthodox. In both cases, and in all intermediate communions, 
many “nontheological” considerations and motivations are in operation. 
The absoluteness of the divine authority, either in sustaining the old or 
in demanding the new, is always sadly mixed with human bias. Indeed, both 
groups are likely to assume that they alone know the presence and power 
of the Spirit. I think that we must recognize in these “all out” devotees 
of the Spirit a valid and creative part of the church, and that it is really 
the Holy Spirit that is at work in them. They, too, are the church." What 
once the Holy Spirit did through the Anabaptists, the Quakers and the 
Methodists, he is now doing through them. 

This is one way by which the church as a continuing body renews itself. 
In more sober, orderly and rational ways renewal of life continues in 
established churches, Protestant, Roman Catholic and Orthodox. Not even 
the machinery of Methodism, or the dignity of Anglicanism, or the sweet 
reasonableness of Congregationalism can quench the Spirit. But there are 
multitudes who cannot detect his authentic presence or see him at work in 
these cool and dispassionate forms. Even among the ecstatic sects, however, 
there is a tendency to conserve and defend structure. New schisms constantly 
attest the fact that structure has emerged to limit or thwart the freedom 
of the Spirit. 

And here I should like to announce a heresy: all this dividing and 
subdividing of the church is not mere “scandal.” There is much of scandal 
in it, much human willfulness and ignorance and intemperance. Perhaps 
no less of scandal, however, than is to be found in the pretensions of the 
Orthodox, the arrogance of the Roman Church, or the sheer stuffiness and 
conceit of our most respected Protestant denominations. But, until a better 
way has been devised to provide free scope for the dynamic and creativity 
of the Holy Spirit, these apparently wild gestures of the fringe sects should 
be accepted as proof that the Spirit can and does act beyond the bounds 
the conventional churches have set for him. Reason and culture, even 
within the church, cannot be allowed to put limits to or prescribe arbitrarily 
the channels through which the Spirit of God is to work. Cultural crudity has 
often accompanied spiritual creativity. Culture is something finished; the 
living Spirit does something new, and often at the expense of culture. 

1“In spite of all strange groping and hoping, the emerging sect is much more often than the ‘estab- 


lished’ churches the place where the soul of man transcends the foreground and envisages the Abiding.”— 
R. Ulich, Man and Reality, pp. 38f. 
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“ 

‘rr AND SEE the trees fall down!” With these words, 
Yermolai Lopakhin of Anton Chekhov’s The Cherry Orchard is impatient 
to break with the past. He is in the vanguard of a host of new men arising 
in the twentieth century. He has just turned rich. He sniffs profits in the 
use of the land that nourishes the cherry trees. He is in a hurry. Still a 
peasant of the peasants, he knows his life is an imbecile affair of getting 
and spending. He has been taught nothing. He has learned nothing. He 
can treat lightly the past for which he feels no kinship. He has little time 
for sentiment. His new order is commercial, practical, and hard. 

But Madame Ranévsky has different qualities. She has the capacity to 
cherish memories and to bear suffering. She is painfully sensitive to organic 
ties of family and soil. She loves her ancient estate with a fierce love. Her 
ancestors have lived here. Her little boy has drowned in the river. And 
she has known the bitterness of running away like “a mad thing”—running 
away into exile without even looking back. She has known alienation and 
wandering until one day she has awakened in a foreign land and yearned 
for home. To Madame Ranévsky now, nothing is as beautiful as her 
cherry trees with their thousand memories of her “pure and happy child- 
hood.” She ¢annot comprehend the merchant. With all his astute business 

_sense, he does not know what he is talking about when he proposes to cut 
down her trees. 

In an action symbolic of the upheavals that have swept the twentieth 
century, the merchant wins his battle against sentiment and the past. 
Madame Ranévsky’s world falls apart and she goes into exile again. Her 
banishment is prophetic of the displacement of the modern man from the 
scenes of his origin. Chekhov’s study in nostalgia and grief forecasts the 
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spiritual homelessness that has engaged our best dramatists from the turn 
of our century until now. 

The Lopakhins win the day in this period. They inherit the earth. 
They represent the ability of the human mind to analyze and change 
everything, to impose rational order, to organize and get things done 
efficiently. They are agents of a triumphant rationalism, and their exploits 
are amazing beyond anything ever imagined by philosophers of the 
Renaissance. The Lopakhins stand for the idea that everything is subject 
to human control. Brilliant men of enterprise, they have enlisted science 
to remake our world. But their fatal flaw is the tendency to lose reverence 
and the sense of mystery. 

Madame Ranévsky belongs to a different tribe. She is counted among 
the romantics who have sensitivity for the “givenness” of life—the power 
of tradition, the mystery of existence, the finitude of man, the sureness of 
death, the cruelty and benevolence of nature. The romantics love beauty. 
Exiled from home, they will vow, as does Chekhov’s Anya, to plant “a 
new garden, still lovelier than this.” The romantics have great respect for 
sentiments, for the life of feeling and imagination. They sense man’s 
limitations. They are suspicious of human institutions because they see that 
some areas of reality are not subject to human control. The romantics know 
that the proper attitude toward some truths is reverence. They realize 
that the more man knows, the greater is the ultimate mystery of life. The 
romantic’s question of our age, it seems, is phrased by Christopher Fry 
in The Firstborn. Moses says that the plainest soldier “is sworn to the 
service of riddles.” He asks, “Shall we live in mystery and yet conduct 
ourselves as though everything were known?” But the romantics may 
develop diseases of the imagination which produce sentimentality. Their 
irrational turns of mind may make their protest irrelevant to the real world. 
Nevertheless, the Christian critic must recognize the truth in the romantic’s 
attacks against the idolatries of civilization. The accents of romanticism 
are never stilled in modern drama’s efforts to cope with the issues of 
human exile and salvation. 

In the era that follows Chekhov, drama reflects the civil war in the 
heart of culture. In the West, man is estranged, and playwrights like Georg 
Kaiser and Karel Capek are skillful in unmasking profound disorders. Old 
cultures are being upturned by new science and invention. Old masters of 
society are giving way to new classes. Old faiths are being dethroned by 
new ones. There are wars within the state and within the family. Children 
are set against parents. Man and woman are at war. 
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These struggles are not new but they are more intense. The threat to 
human life itself had been predicted by Dostoevsky in the confident nine- 
teenth century. Observing that it is the “civilized gentlemen who have 
been the subtlest slaughterers,” Russia’s greatest writer foresaw universal 
homelessness when whirlwinds of revolution would scourge the earth and 
mankind would weep for its old gods. The intellectuals would analyze 
everything, question everything, doubt everything—including God, provi- 
dence, reason, progress, and man. 

The twentieth century becomes conscious of the limits and the demonic 
potentialities of reason. It sees the horror of death and the possibility of 
annihilation. It sees the shape of man’s ultimate contempt for man in 
tornadic destruction and in mass burnings of persons in Nazi ovens. Genocide 
follows hard upon deicide. And man, as Dostoevsky predicted, at last stands 
alone. Taught to doubt everything, he doubts his own doubt. He becomes 
homesick for his lost origin. Something of the American mood is conveyed 
by F. Scott Fitzgerald. In This Side of Paradise, he writes that his genera- 


tion has “grown up to find all gods dead, all wars fought, all faiths in men 


shaken.” 
NosTALGIA AND Its Uses 


With the ventures into outer space, our life takes on a more homeless 
character than novelist Fitzgerald imagines. The Christian critic must ask 
what in our civilization will endure. Daily we witness constant flux. Before 
we get used to a new gadget, two others are taking its place. A Nashville 
department store boasts that it is the store that never reaches completion. 
A roadside shop claims to be a maker of “the antiquities of tomorrow.” 
Our globe changes too often for the map makers to keep up. We lift our 
eyes to the hills where today we may see trees. Tomorrow the bulldozers 
may tear the hills themselves away. Our civilization seems improvised and 
impermanent. We build up to destroy. All is movable, pliable. Nothing 
ever seems finished. This American century is a time of exile and wandering. 
That is why, uprooted from former securities, we yearn for familiar pine 
trees or seashore, for friendly streets, for the balm and quiet of pastoral 
scenes that are removed from human meddling. We are homeless amid 
an infinite number of things. 

We struggle against profound spiritual exile. That is why nostalgia 
is a prevalent mood. Our romantic writers seek to recall us to the past. 
Before we condemn them wholesale, we should ask ourselves what may be 
the role of nostalgia in human life. 


Nostalgia is an effort to recover a meaningful present. It is a return 
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to the place whence we started in order to get our bearings again. It is a 
realization that the “straight way” is lost and a yearning to get on with 
the journey with better directions. Nostalgia is looking back with wistfulness 
and sometimes disguised gratitude. It is a clearing of the vision, a purging 
away of the falsity of the present. It may be an effort to separate 
permanent and transient things, to make clearer distinctions between good 
and evil, to seek a morality with substantial foundations. We return to the 
past because we want to live again in a time when our higher possibilities 
had not been irrevocably cut off. We want to see life with a fresh, less 
limited vision. We want to relive a time before the pressures had mounted 
upon us—when life was more spontaneous and more open to the future. 
Ralph Harper, in his remarkable study entitled The Sleeping Beauty, terms 
nostalgia something positive and regenerative, “the soul’s natural way of 
fighting the sickness of despair.” * 

The romantic search of today’s man for the stability of the past, then, 
should illustrate for the Christian literary critic the truth of our Lord’s 
words, “Unless you turn and become like children, you will never enter 
the kingdom of heaven.” The attempt to find one’s childhood again is an 
effort to grasp the world in the child’s vision of awe and wonder, to be 
constantly amazed, to live in enchantment, and to make common things 
yield their intimations of immortality. To live as a little child is to know 
the joy of receiving and believing, to realize that one’s true home is an 
environment of humility, acceptance, and vast mystery. 

The play, Look Back in Anger, by John Osborne, takes on special 
pathos because the hero has no past to which he can return. His whole world 
has been “Americanized.” He reads the Sunday supplements and commits 
aggression against persons in his shabby environment. He takes revenge 
upon women and engages in self-pity and self-punishment because he is an 
exile who cannot go home again. 

In contrast to Look Back in Anger, William Inge’s Come Back, Little 
Sheba is a study in nostalgia and remorse which points toward a possible 
religious solution to the problem of alienation. William Inge, whose work 
deals with the displaced persons of small towns, shows promise as a 
playwright. He has an interest in Christian theology. While Come Back, 
Little Sheba seems to me theologically faulty at several points, it does give 
an authentic picture of the way the walls of life close in for many 
Americans at middle age. Inge presents a creative detour into the past of a 


1 Harper & Brothers, 1957, p. 22. 
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man and a woman, so that they are able to “go on” despite many failures. 
They see the past enough to know that they cannot stay in it. They relive 
enough of the past to convince them that a future is possible. 

Thornton Wilder’s Our Town is another study in the power of 
homesickness. Wilder, a Platonist and humanist, speaks the language of 
exiles in America’s large cities. His play, written in the folksy clichés 
of small-town people, recalls a day at the turn of the century that has gone 
forever. The displaced middle-class people of great cities have loved 
the play because it returns them to the long ago when life was less com- 
plicated, less hurried, and more personal and human. In the midst of 
impermanence, Wilder’s stage manager tells us that “everybody knows 
in their bones that something is eternal, and that something has to do with 
human beings.” Wilder’s Platonism falls short of a Christian view of man 
and his destiny, but Our Town may be one landmark in our American 
stage’s eventual return to a theistic vision of reality. 

Nostalgia explains, I think, much of the appeal of the works of Paul 
Green, America’s greatest folk playwright. In his earlier plays, Green, a 
humanist whose affinities with Christian faith are significant, writes with 
great compassion about the travail of the poor Negroes and whites of the 
South. His optimism is restrained as he reports the ability of the human 
spirit to forge songs out of the dump heap. At first, he writes about the era 
of transition from rural to industrial society—of the heroic battle of in- 
dividuals against loneliness, displacement, poverty, war, and injustice. 
Then as the shadows of fascism spread across the world, Green begins to 
write symphonic dramas of American history. He seeks to recall us to a 
past that will help us rediscover our national purpose. 

Robert Sherwood, a fine humanitarian and democrat, illustrates the 
modern mood of doubt and lostness. In The Petrified Forest, he describes 
the frustrations of American civilization. Alan Squier, the hero, is a 
wanderer, an intellectual who can find no certainties. He sees in the 
petrified forest of Arizona a symbol of his theory of the “graveyard” that 
has been shot away, “the world of outmoded ideas. Platonism—patriotism 
—Christianity—romance—the economics of Adam Smith—they’re all so 
many dead stumps in the desert.” Life has been reduced to the old law 
of the survival of the fittest. Men have “brains without purpose. Noise 
without sound. Shape without substance.” The intellectuals had thought 
they had conquered nature, but now nature is striking back with strange 
instruments called neuroses, so that mankind is afflicted with the jitters. 

Squier, member of a vanishing race, the intellectuals, is looking for 
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something to believe in, something to live for, and die for. He decides 
that the girl of the desert lunch room is worth his sacrifice. She stands 
for the race. A woman is the future. Through her, there is a renewal of 
vitality, courage, and aspiration. Sherwood’s answer here is a proud and 
desperate humanism. Sherwood nearly despairs as he sees the fascist 
and communist hordes engulf Europe. He hears in their marching “the 
death rattle of civilization.” But he never renounces his evolutionary faith 
that the race will move upward. This confidence, chastened to be sure, 
comes out clearly in his play of the Russo-Finnish War entitled There 
Shall Be No Night. Like Paul Green, he seeks to recall the nation to 
grandeur. Abe Lincoln in Illinois is an effort in this regard. 


EuGENE O’NEILL’s GREAT ROLE 


Eugene O’Neill is the playright who has done most to bring American 
drama to a place commanding world respect. O’Neill dominates the stage 
in the twenties. He contributes significant drama in the early thirties. He 
goes into retirement and returns in the post-World War II period. But in 
all his long career, O’Neill gives us a transcript of the confusions and 
anguished questions of his times. His plays reflect the inner reactions of 
individuals to the changing ideologies and values that have influenced 
America. O’Neill himself travels the dark way of doubt and despair. He 
sees reason, science and progress in the ascendant, old gods departing, and 
the universal homelessness of men who have been left without faith. He 
writes with infinite sadness about the death of the old gods and the estrange- 
ment of man in the metallic world of science: 

O’Neill gives us a candid, though often disturbing, image of man. He 
is an iconoclast, impatient with surfaces and easy answers, determined 
not to pamper his audiences. As Lionel Trilling has said, he deals honestly 
with man’s misery; for death haunts all O’Neill plays, “questioning whether 
life and the works of man have any value at all, denying man’s pride, 
refuting his power, suggesting, as it destroys man’s affirmations, that there 
are values which are ultimate, standards of conduct to which our positivistic 
minds are blind, meanings our rationalism cannot see.” ” 

O’Neill fills his plays with the outcasts of society—waterfront bums 
and prostitutes, drunken sailors and adventurers, and derelicts of various 
kinds. He presents these characters as he sees them. Hurt and rejected by 
the world, they have little of this world’s goods and few if any of the 
virtues of the materialistic culture that has cast them off. But O’Neill has 


2 Three Plays by Eugene O'Neill, The Modern Library, 1937, Introduction, p. xv. 
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great affection for them. He shows their uniqueness. They may be 
failures in the world’s eyes, but they are different. A hidden splendor 
envelopes them. They have great worth. What is the playwright saying 
in his recurring images of such individuals? He seems to be insisting that 
our materialistic civilization has lost the person in its concern with things. 
The outcast gives us a picture of man as he is in his finite and needy state 
when all the trappings of money and power are stripped away. The bum 
is in essence a mirror held up to the culture, inviting it to ponder the 
meaning of the individual. 

When we survey the whole of O’Neill’s published plays, we get the 
impression that they present no one consistent view of man and his destiny. 
O'Neill is sensitive to the shifting intellectual currents of his age. He 
reflects skillfully these currents. It is difficult to divide his work into 
“periods” and to say that he is a “naturalistic” dramatist in a certain group 
of years, a “mystical” one in another, or a “Freudian” one in another. He 
is an artist who defies simple classification. Perhaps an impression of 
“chaos” is inevitable because of his complexity and his greatness. 

There is consistency in O’Neill’s antimaterialism and antirationalism. 
He sees that both materialism and rationalism may lose the individual. He 
constantly produces characters, situations, and dialogues that expose the 
weaknesses of these views of man. His pessimism regarding the reason 
extends from the disillusioned characters of his first plays to the embittered 
Tyrones in Long Day’s Journey Into Night. He sees that the reason can be 
conscripted to create illusions and to work mischief. The protagonist of 
Abortion tries vainly to reason his way out of his moral dilemma. Kublai 
Kahn finds it better not to know, having been wounded with words. And 
Larry Slade in The Iceman Cometh finds oblivion the best end to the human 
venture; for reason is powerless to resolve his contradictions. 

. O'Neill seeks to counter materialism and rationalism with his own 
mysticism and romanticism. He wants to save the individual. The result 
is that mysticism and romanticism pervade his work—from his one-act plays 
of the sea to A Moon for the Misbegotten and Long Day’s Journey Into 
Night. In trying to save the uniqueness of the individual, O’Neill reflects 
the influence of Nietzsche. Nietzsche interprets man in terms of the polarity 
between body and soul, flesh and spirit, his view being a rewording of the 
ancient myth of Zagreus. This dualistic heresy, which the Church has had 
to fight in every age, comes through Nietzsche into dramas like Marco 
Millions, Beyond the Herizon, The Great God Brown, The Fountain, and 
Strange Interlude. 
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The last-mentioned play tells us that man is caught in an interlude 
between two dark mysteries—birth and death. Early in the play, Charlie 
Marsden speaks about “the interlude that gently questions.” Marsden him- 
self evades the “fierce question” of the dead and maimed in World War I. 
Nina Leeds terms her adulteries as “interludes of passion.” They were 
“afternoons of happiness paid for with years of pain.” She comes at last 
to a point where she can no longer love and thinks that her “account with 
God the Father is settled.” But the account is not really settled. The 
interlude of the present is the strange one; for Nina must invoke the past 
and the future to bear witness that she lives. Marsden, near the end, thinks 
that “age’s terms of peace” must be finished “after the long interlude of 
war with life.” There are old wounds to be unbound and old scars that 
must be “pointed to with pride,” so that the characters can prove to them- 
selves that they have lived. Marsden’s answer is that he and Nina “forget 
the whole distressing episode,” regarding it as “an interlude of trial and 
preparation, say, in which our souls have been scraped clean of impure flesh 
and made worthy to bleach in peace.” So he and Nina, “passed beyond 
desire,” can rot away in peace. O’Neill presents the honest answer implicit 
in this dualism: it is annihilation. Nina begins wanting “to believe in any 
god at any price.” She ends believing that salvation lies in fleeing the desires 
of the unruly flesh—in resisting the involvements of this world. Human 
lives are “strange dark interludes in the electrical display of God the 
Father!” Nina, representing the uneasy idolatries of modern culture, is at 
last “contentedly weary with life.” She finds peace, not in the sternness and 
grace of God the Father, but in the arms of “dear old Charlie,” whose 
world-denying mysticism indulges her sins. 

O’Neill ends his career in stoical somberness, a fact symbolized by 
Long Day’s Journey Into Night, a “play of old sorrow, written in tears 
and blood.” In this play, Edmund agrees with Nietzsche that God is dead. 
Because she knows that the past is the present, Mary, the dope-enslaved 
mother, retires at last to her girlhood. When she comes to the mad scene 
at curtain fall clutching her wedding gown, we feel sharply the horror of 
her alienation at the close of the long day’s journey. Where else do we 
have a more fitting symbol of modern humanity’s estrangement? ONeill 
is sad because it has fallen to his lot to confront the American century 
with its limitations. A comment that Karl Barth makes concerning Kant 
seems somewhat applicable to this greatest American playwright. Barth 
says, “In Kant’s philosophy, as in the music of Mozart, there is something 
of the calm and the majesty of death which seems suddenly to loom up 
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from afar to oppose the eighteenth-century spirit.” In O’Neill’s plays, I 
think, American culture has been faced with the calm and the majesty of 
death, so that the second-rate faiths have been judged and found wanting. 


MaxweE tu AnpERsON’s HUMANISM 


Maxwell Anderson dominates the American stage during the thirties. 
Anderson’s faith is an evolutionary humanism. But while he sings the song 
of progress and enlightenment, Anderson is never entirely at home in 
humanism. For a humanist he has a fatal insight: he takes the problem 
of guilt seriously. Spurning Freudian dogma, Anderson is haunted by the 
Christian view of sin and responsibility. The furies—those hounds of 
conscience that have awed the great dramatists from Aeschylus to our own 
time—are essential to Anderson. They bear witness to man’s dignity. 
Anderson’s rigor concerning the facts of guilt marks a turning point for the 
American stage. His dramas include many “identification scenes” wherein 
the heroes discover who they are and become related to a reality greater 
than themselves. Anderson’s heroes often find themselves—they come to 
“belong”—in some act of self-giving, in some involvement in the ethical 
and social struggle. They act in strange, unpredictable, and unorthodox 
ways. Showing magnificence of spirit, they often defend lost causes and 
are crushed. 

What is Anderson saying by depicting such characters? He is insisting 
upon the uniqueness and self-transcendence of the individual. Man is more 
than he seems to the eye of common sense or impartial, objective observa- 
tion. There are depths in him that cannot be fathomed by deterministic 
modes of thought. Determinisms cannot explain the unique personal center 
in man, nor the need to belong that partly defines him. 

Though man is orphaned, there is a compulsion within him which 
promises the final victory of truth and honor. The Eve of St. Mark 
illustrates this point. This play, which did much to bolster American 
morale during World War II, reveals Anderson’s search for certitudes 
amid world disasters. When the six American soldiers face their decision 
whether to abandon their desperate redoubt in the island of the Philippines, 
they vote to stay. Quizz, the hero, yearns to go home. But something 
inside decrees that he shall stay. Marion, the poetry-quoting Southern 
aristocrat, is racked with malaria but he jokes in the face of death. He 
insists that his emotions are “not heroic,” gives the reasons for pulling out, 
asks, “Who the hell picked us out to save the world?” and votes to die 
because death is better than slavery. The men win their battle. If they 
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leave the island, they will have to lower their personal banners. This will 
be the great disaster. When the curtain falls, we feel an exhilaration. There 
is “a kind of glory” that lifts the spirit; for men have eaten “iron rations 
at a secret altar” and triumphed. 

Anderson maintains his humanism throughout his career, but he 
reaches for a theistic vision of reality in Winterset, his masterpiece. He does 
not affirm the Christian doctrine of God, but he leads us to surmise that 
maybe the human quest ends in something greater than man. Maio, the 
haunted hero, has tracked down the treachery against himself and his 
name. Long an orphan, he now finds brief shelter on a “bridgehead” of 
earth. He thinks human life is “purely mechanical,” but he learns the 
meaning of love and honor. Setting his foot on a “truth for once,” he 
resolves to serve it, finding a direction “when the winter sets.” Esdras’ 
words over Mio’s dead body suggest an awareness of God: 

. . » On this star, 
in this hard star-adventure, knowing not 
what the fires mean to right and left, nor whether 
a meaning was intended or presumed, 
man can stand up, and look out blind, and say: 
in all these turning lights I find no clue, 
only a masterless night, and in my blood 
no certain answer, yet is my mind my own, 
yet is my heart a cry toward something dim 
in distance, which is higher than I am 


and makes me emperor of the endless dark 
even in seeking! * 


TENNESSEE WILLIAMS’ ROMANTICISM 


Because he is our leading American dramatist today, we close our 
discussion of “secular” playwrights with Tennessee Williams. His plays 
mix beauty and brutality, fine sentiments and crudity. They are the works 
of a romantic using realistic language, while the plays of Maxwell Anderson 
are the works of a realist using romantic language. In Williams, we see 
the survival of the fittest and the tragedy of crushed romantics. Sometimes 
the uncomplex natura] man is more worthy to survive than the idealist 
because he has not been devitalized by the shams of civilization. In Williams’ 
plays, the characters in trouble are often those who have lost their vitality 
because of excessive attempts to reason things out. They reveal that the 
brutal and the strong may be inheriting the earth. Williams mixes praise 


’ Winterset, Harcourt, Brace & Company. Copyright 1935 by Maxwell Anderson and Anderson House. 
Used by permission of J. K. Anderson, Anderson House. 
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and blame for the victors. His romantics are often unspoiled by the taboos 
and manners of society. Sometimes they fall disastrously. Williams’ 
characters, situations, and symbols indicate his interest in the nonrational 
elements in man. He is interested in persons who champion the romantic 
attitude toward life. A passionate defender of individual freedom, he 
exposes violence and coercion and distrusts the works of civilization. 
Perhaps this distrust helps explain his tendency to ‘return to the primitive, 
to that “blood-intimacy” and spontaneous existence of “unspoiled man” 
advocated by D. H. Lawrence, a writer for whom Williams has great 
admiration. 

Williams’ heroes and heroines are often displaced persons who criticize 
the ordered community, claiming that it has fixed upon them unhealthy 
taboos and robbed life of beauty. The family, church, office, factory, police 
force, and institutions of property—all come in for censure. (Incidentally, 
it is ironical that some critics of Williams reported that he was a changed 
man when his play, Period of Adjustment, appeared. If Williams takes a 
kindly attitude toward marriage in this play, it may not be because he has 
reformed and changed his viewpoint. He may see that marriage in our 
society promises to preserve best the integrity of the human being.) 
Williams’ heroes consistently fight the modern forces that kill off human 
warmth and spontaneity. In Orpheus Descending, for example, Carol 
Cutrere recalls that the country “used to be wild” and there was a “wild 
sort of sweetness” in the hearts of men and women, but now “it’s sick with 
neon.” 

The search for tenderness, compassion, and love—a quest which the 
theologian calls the striving for salvation—takes a big place in Williams’ 
plays. According to Williams, man is naturally prone to seek fellowship 
and community, so that when these realities are denied, disaster results. 
Personal ambitions, social customs, and the greed for wealth and power 
cancel the natural desire for brotherhood between men. The yearning for 
acceptance and love is stifled by the prejudices and restrictions of society, 
so that men and women lack wholeness. 

Hence, Williams’ heroes are romantic figures who judge the rationalist 
and materialist views of man. Sometimes they are vagabonds, like Val 
Xavier in Orpheus Descending and Don Quixote in Camino Real, who 
appear as “missionaries” for the recovery of warmth, deep feeling, and 
beauty in a world of neon and chrome. Feeling, they insist, can be trusted 
over against the overly rationalized morality which the community decrees 
for the individual. Friendship is preferable to money. Love is more 
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abiding than personal ambition. Some dialogue in Period of Adjustment 
indicates, I think, Williams’ insight into our national character. George has 
said that there is a western on TV on Christmas Eve. He calls this a 
national obsession. Ralph says, “Yep, a national homesickness in the 
American heart for the old wild frontiers with the yelping redskins and 
the covered wagons on fire. . . .” 

Williams should not be described as a “naturalist.” He is too deeply con- 
cerned with man’s “essential ambiguity,” and with issues of death, immortal- 
ity, and resurrection for the label “naturalist” to have much meaning. An 
honest diagnostician of life, he helps us see the partial validity of roman- 
ticism in the understanding of man. He reflects a radical sense of shock 
over the spiritual exile of today’s man. His revelations are those, I think, 
of a sensitive poet who is haunted by the loss of purpose now evidenced 
in our civilization. He is a poet in rebellion—one who seeks to communicate 
with audiences by smashing many of their conventional symbols. His work 
as a whole gives the impression that he is still trying to find himself. 


Signs OF RETURN 


We have paid major attention to several “secular” dramatists because 
they have dominated the stage and its discussion of modern exile and 
salvation. We admit that the number of first-rate dramatists who have 
sung “the Lord’s song in a strange land” is small. But the Christian 
playwrights have been making a creative response to the condition of 
modern exile. We can mention such writers as Michel de Ghelderode, 
Gabriel Marcel, Christopher Fry, W. H. Auden, Graham Greene, and 
T. S. Eliot. 

In our country, Archibald MacLeish represents a fine humanism, and 
we would be mistaken to label him a Christian. His play J. B. reflects his 
humanist views. It should not be compared with the Book of Job. But 
critics can easily be supercilious about J. B. It may mark a turning point 
in our theater; for in it MacLeish strikes the chords of an older tradition 
of faith, a tradition universal and authentic for a people obsessed with 
homesickness. J. B. indicates that, despite the vast disasters of the nuclear 
age, the middle-class American is capable of affirmation—that “wounded 
and deliberate Amen”—which responds to God in trust and love. J. B.’s 
“Yea-saying to the world” should not shock Christian critics. It is a piece 
of the world-affirming “humanism” which is integral to the Old Testament. 

The Christian dramatists, however, have mounted an attack against 
the confusion and skepticism of our times. Graham Greene, a novelist of 
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genuine “whodunits,” has fortunately written for the stage. In The 
Potting Shed, a play of Christian redemption, he exposes the stuffiness, 
the pomposity, and the lack of humor in modern atheism. This atheism 
has a vested interest in doubt. It is afraid to face the reasoning that 
threatens its system. It fosters an anxious, uncharitable spirit. It is narrow. 
It has deprived men of the sense of awe, wonder, and mystery. It has 
stifled true feeling and creativity and prevented man from enjoying a full 
human life. Readers of Voltaire will recognize that a Christian apologist 
has here seized weapons from the arsenal of skepticism and turned them 
upon the skeptics. 

W. H. Auden, a reader of Kierkegaard and the Christian theologians, 
makes effective use of the same weapons. In For the Time Being, Auden 
shows the shock that the self-sufficient twentieth century feels when that 
“outrageous novelty,” the Incarnation, is introduced. Auden affirms that 
the modern man had to fail in order to know his inner emptiness. He had 
to know that he was not just unlucky but evil. He had to enter an age of 
anxiety before he could understand Christ’s peace. How can the gospel 
speak to an age that builds laboratories in lieu of temples and performs 
experiments instead of offering up sacrifices and prayers? Auden will not 
leave us in any illusions regarding the merit of a culture that has lost faith. 
He calls it a “well-run desert.” Reason, science and progress may prove 
futile escapes from the God who comes as a “wretched infant” and finds no 
home. But the lost man of this century knows the meaning of guilt. And 
when man takes guilt seriously he is open to the meaning of a Divine- 
Human Redeemer. Today’s masters of commerce and politics can command 
material things and their wills are done. Today’s scientists and technicians 
can perform astonishing miracles of discovery and invention. But neither 
business nor politics nor science is adept in answering the question from 
Macbeth, “Canst thou not minister to a mind diseas’d . . . ?” Auden is 
asking our age to face the question, “Do you need a Savior?” By the birth 
of Christ, the modern mind may be humbled, “Because in Him.. . 
Reason is redeemed from incestuous fixation on her own logic.” Auden 
tells us that by this birth, the modern man may find the meaning of all 
other events. He may then move out of the kingdom of anxiety. 

T. S. Eliot’s vision of the wasteland was long ago superceded by a 
description of the arduous journey of salvation. Eliot also takes guilt 
seriously, as such plays as Murder in the Cathedral and The Family 
Reunion bear witness. The symbol of redemption is presented in terms 
of man’s return to his true past. In The Family Reunion, Harry has to 
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return home to understand who he is. Self-examination and self-under- 
standing are the prelude to reconciliation and the pilgrimage back into the 
troubles of modern life. Agatha tells him that matters are distorted in our 
“world of fugitives,” that the individual who takes a course opposite may 
seem to be fleeing from reality. But at last, saved from futility, Harry tells 
her that one leaves the “world of insanity” by a stern way, the way of 
“worship in the desert” and the “stony sanctuary.” 

The spiritual displacement and exile of modern humanity—symbolized 
for us by the banishment of Madame Ranévsky—is therefore, the great 
preoccupation of our dramatists, both secular and Christian. Our best 
playwrights are ruthlessly honest in probing the inner conflicts in the heart 
of man and reporting the sense of estangement they find there. Their plays 
indicate a universal nostalgia for God. 

The works of many fine dramatists in the past decade would indicate 
signs that there may be a return to faith. It would seem that doubt and 
cynicism have spent themselves. One hopeful sign is that literary men and 
theologians are now striking an alliance. It is possible that the last decades 


of our century may see a return from exile. G. K. Chesterton expresses 
our final confidence in this way: 


To an open house in the evening, 

Home shall men come, 

To an older place than Eden, 

And a taller town than Rome, 

To the end of the way of the wandering star, 
To the things that cannot be and that are, 
To the place where God was homeless, 
And all men are at home.* 


4From “Home at Last,” reprinted by permission of Dodd, Mead & Company from The Collected 
Poems of G. K. Chesterton. Copyright 1932 by Dodd, Mead & Company, Inc. 





Theological Bed Rock in Mission 


DONALD A. McGAVRAN 


Vf HAT IS BED ROCK in mission? What essentially is 
mission? Not what it has come to be, not what it is for Americans or 
Congolese, not what is expedient for missions in these days, not what the 
older churches like or the younger churches demand, but what mission 
essentially is, is our question. With God being what he is, and the Church 
being what she is, and the world being what it is—what is mission? 


Bearing this central and deeply theological question in mind, ponder 
these Scriptures out of the main stream of the Bible. 


For the love of Christ controls us, because we are convinced that one has died for 
all; therefore all have died. And he died for all, that those who live might live no 
longer for themselves but for him who for their sake died and was raised. . . . God 
was in Christ reconciling the world to himself, not counting their trespasses against 
them, and entrusting to us the message of reconciliation. . . . For our sake he made 
him to be sin who knew no sin, so that in him we might become the righteousness of 


God. (2 Corinthians 5:14f, 19, 21.) 
In the light of revelation, what is bed rock in mission? 

Our problem is not to justify the status quo. That is the promotional] 
problem. A missionary society correctly justifies the status quo and raises 
money for a vast enterprise. We all should give to missions much more 
largely than we do. But while we are multiplying whatever kind of missions 
we are now carrying on, we must seek the right kind of mission. We must 
pierce through what we are doing to what we ought to do. We should 
not, therefore, look all around the world, see the kind of missions now 
existing, and find a theological justification of these. We should instead 
discover what is theologically correct mission and bring our missions into 
harmony with that. 

The past hundred and fifty years have produced highly specialized 
missions. They were like no missions which had ever existed before. They 
proceeded from the rulers to the ruled, from the “haves” to the “have nots,” 
from the advanced to the retarded. They could have done nothing else. 





Donatp A. McGavran, B.D., Ph.D., is Director of the Institute of Church 
Growth at Northwest Christian College, Eugene, Oregon. He was a missionary 
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Missions, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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The missions of the Antioch Church, on the contrary, proceeded from the 
ruled to the rulers, from the “have nots” to the “haves,” and from the 
provinces to Athens and Rome. What we must search for, perhaps, is the 
common element in New Testament missions and our own. That will 
probably be essential—theologically correct—missions. 

We find it difficult to shake ourselves free from the last ten decades. 
After all, they are part of us. They have generated currents which flow 
through us. They have created numerous younger churches and the plethora 
of missionary activities we carry on. All kinds of missionaries have done all 
kinds of things to meet all kinds of situations. Western ministers have 
therefore built up an image of missions as a wide, kindly activity abroad, 
generally interested in the uplift of the human race. Missions, to many, 
are “lifting the standard of living,” “stopping communism,” “sharing our 
blessings,” “developing friendly international relations,” “advancing the 
cause of brotherhood,” or “demonstrating church union.” Incidentally 
maybe, churches might be established or men and women come to faith in 
Jesus Christ. “It is all good work,” Christians say. “Brave missionaries 
are working out there. Of course we believe in missions. We have so much 
to eat, how could we do anything else?” 

This might be a slight caricature of what missions means to many 
Westerners; yet most of us recognize the likeness immediately. Most 
churches have been remiss at this point. Despite being devoted to the 
Bible, they developed no biblical theory of missions. They began doing 
what was the fashion in mission at the time. In places they planted churches, 
in places established orphanages, and in other places tried to affect cultural 
changes through an educational program. 

Missions have often manifested—what shall I say—a certain schizo- 
phrenia. On the one hand, the churches have said, ““We send missionaries 
abroad to preach the gospel and found churches.” And, that was in truth 
part of their purpose. They actually practised much evangelism. On the 
other hand, they spent huge proportions of their budgets on education, 
agriculture and medicine as ends in themselves. They hung on in irrespon- 
sive fields and withdrew from or starved fields where the churches could 
grow. They commonly described mission as if its chief ends were world 
friendship, international justice, racial brotherhood, or “wide influence on 
the human race.” All these testify to schizophrenia. For many Christians, 
despite official statements to the contrary, the chief ends of mission were 
other things than winning men to Christ and multiplying churches. 

Facing both the multitudinous needs of mankind and populations 
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highly resistant to the gospel, the wealthy, advanced, greatly blessed con- 
gregations of the West, both liberals and conservatives, through organized 
and faith missions of all brotherhoods, have been including in “mission” 
everything that works toward the amelioration of the tragic lot of man. 
They have done this quite thoroughly, without thinking through the 
theological implications and without abandoning the verbal defense of 
missions as the evangelization of the world. 

The occurrence of some spectacular cases of church expansion or con- 
version abroad has also obscured the real situation. The victorious growth 
of our churches in Africa or a dramatic conversion, let us say, in India, 
mentioned frequently enough, leaves Christians with the comfortable 
illusion that this is a general state of affairs. Christians generally have a 
quite inaccurate idea as to how the church has been growing in the mission 
fields to which they have been contributing millions. 

Turning from what mission now is, let us consider what it should be. 
To the picture just drawn of missions today, one school of thought responds 
briskly: “Exactly, and that is what missions ought to be. Missions must 
be as wide as human need. We must minister to all of human life. Nothing 
pertaining to men is outside the scope of Christian missions.” The words 
have a familiar ring, don’t they? Those who hold this believe that the 
world mission of the church consists of a broad series of parallel thrusts, 
all of equal value, none having inherent priority. Preserving fine old 
rural cultures in Thailand, showing India how to raise more rice, stimulating 
some Buddhist sect to reconceive itself, giving awakening nations our best 
educational techniques, inducing in Americans friendly attitudes toward 
other nations, transferring authority to national leaders of the younger 
churches, multiplying theological seminaries abroad, baptizing converts and 
inducting them into churches—all of these and many more, say some, are 
tasks of equal value, none having inherent priority. Let us call this the 
parallel school of thought. 

We gladly concede that all these are worth-while tasks. Debate is not 
on that point, but on whether all these are egually worth-while. The 
question is brutally practical. In the tragic world in which we live, some 
good tasks go undone. Which will they be? Parallelists leave the answer 
to chance. Thus, if in preaching the gospel to those who reject it or 
teaching Moslems how to use tractors, we use up ten missionaries and a 
million dollars, which are not therefore available to multiply churches 
among gospel accepters, parallelists say, “Well, that is just the kind of 
world we live in.” If these would-be gospel accepters turn to Hinduism, 
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Communism, or Islam, parallelists still say, “That is just the way things 
work out.” Indeed a few Christian thinkers have developed a theology of 
mission to defend parallelism. 

A second school of thought maintains that the sole duty of mission 
now is to work in partnership with the younger churches. That is what 
mission essentially is. Put the resources of the older churches, they say, 
at the disposal of the younger churches. Let them use the missionaries as 
they think best; and spend nine-tenths of the budget in institutions, 
philanthropy, or church extension as they feel advisable. Missions today 
are simply assistance to the younger churches. 

Thoughtful Christians agree that co-operation with younger churches 
is usually pragmatically sensible procedure. But is it bed rock in missions? 
Is it good theology? What guides the younger churches in their decisions? 
Large numbers of their leaders draw their salaries from the institutions 
they serve and are naturally concerned that their children and their 
Christian communities have educational and medical advantages. Can we 
assume that these younger church leaders will naturally come to a correct 
understanding of what missions, for us and themselves, should be? 

A third point of view defines missions as preaching for a witness, 
simply by life and word telling others of Christ. For some Christians, the 
whole world has at least to hear the gospel before our Lord will return. 
Hence, they say, our duty is summed up in preaching Christ everywhere, 
regardless of conversions or the planting of churches. For other Christians, 
any attempt to persuade men to become Christians savors of religious 
imperialism, so they propose merely to “witness to Christ.” If then the 
Holy Spirit converts some man, the Christians are not guilty of proselytism. 

Any such cold, neutral proclamation of Christ, any such guarded dis- 
claiming of interest in results, is, we fear, theologically untenable. It 
is not true to the God revealed in the Bible. It is poles apart from the 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who sent His Son that men might 
believe and through mighty signs actively persuaded men that Jesus was 
the Christ. It is the antithesis of the Good Shepherd searching for the lost 
sheep. Guarded neutralism would never have required the Cross. Witness, 
to be theologically sound, must passionately desire that men be saved and 
that churches be established. It must work intelligently, purposefully, and 
openly toward that end, for God “has entrusted to us the message of 
reconciliation.” 

A fourth point of view says that mission essentially is “by life and 
word entreating men to be reconciled to God.” It anchors mission in the 
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redemptive nature of God. It maintains that the saving God who became 
incarnate in Jesus our Lord is now and ever has been in charge of mission; 
and that the church in communion with God the Savior and carrying out 
His redemptive purposes, is mission. This school maintains that the church 
does and should do many good deeds, but that these should never be 
confused with the redemptive task, should never be separated from and 
substituted for mission. 

One of the great missionary societies of today has recently started 
to reaffirm this fourth point of view. It sends out a white slip of paper 
on which the following words are printed in bold black type. “The supreme 
and controlling aim of the Christian Mission to the world is to make the 
Lord Jesus Christ known to all men as their Divine and only Saviour, and 
to persuade them to become His disciples and responsible members of His 
Church, in which Christians of all lands share in evangelizing the world 
and permeating all of life with the spirit and truth of Christ.” 

These four understandings of mission and their variations, while not 
exhaustive, are sufficient to indicate that mission has become a very broad 
and many-sided enterprise, in which we need desperately to find theological 
bed rock. This is the reason why the theology of mission is receiving such 
widespread attention today. 

We should remember, of course, that theology is not only something 
we read about in books, but is what, having seen God, we are and do. It may 
begin at the Lord’s Supper when we suddenly know that the blood dripping 
from hands nailed to a beam was—somehow or other—deliberately shed 
for men everywhere; and that God Himself—somehow or other—was in 
the cross redeeming men; and then come to the shattering realization that 
hundreds of millions have not yet heard of His act. Theology becomes ours 
when we start acting, knowing it to be real. The true theology of mission 
starts us searching for the lost. It takes us captive and bends our wills, our 
churches, and our institutions to its high purpose that the world may believe! 

The question, “What is bed rock in mission?” derives particular im- 
portance from the times in which we live. If all around the world the 
Christian church stood in the face of closed doors, what we believed about 
mission would not make much difference. An ineffective broadness could 
possibly be tolerated. But today we live in the midst of wide-open doors. 
Never before in the history of the world has there been greater opportunity 
in more lands among more people to reconcile men to God. A century 
and a half of missions, younger churches everywhere, the Bible in over a 
thousand languages, an ethical sensitivity pervading the churches east and 
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west, a great recapturing of the mind of Christ, material resources beyond 
computation, missionary societies providing an effective organizational 
base, and a fluid revolutionary world situation, all should be considered as 
God’s wonderful preparation to meet the greatest receptivity men have 
ever shown. 

Consider the one continent, Africa. We have long considered Africa a 
mission field, and a somewhat difficult one. Today the political changes 
there seize our attention. Let us turn from all this and ponder the fact 
that in our lifetime all Africa south of the Sahara can become as substantially 
Christian as any land of the West. 

God is shaking the foundations in Africa. A tremendous trek out of 
animism is going on. Just where it will end is not clear. Islam, Communism 
and Christianity are all possible destinations. There are twenty million 
Christians in Africa now. In our lifetimes there can be one hundred million. 
I am not speaking about the evangelization of Africa in the sense of simply 
preaching the Good News to people there. I am speaking about the 
discipling of Africa, the inducting of a hundred million Africans into 
churches. This is quite possible, but it will not take place under any 
parallel theory of mission, nor under any theory that mission is merely 
assistance to younger churches, nor under mission defined as creating world 
friendship, co-operating with non-Christian faiths, or “preaching for a 
witness” not caring whether multitudes are converted or not. But, under 
New Testament mission, Africa south of the Sahara, now in a very fluid 
state could become Christian—in our lifetime. 

Africa is the largest opening today, but openings exist in most nations. 
We are usually unaware of them, though we are often well informed on 
political issues abroad. For example, when we think of Formosa, we think 
about Red China, Quemoy and Matsu, and “Will there be a third world 
war?” But most of us know nothing of three strong Christian movements 
in Formosa—120,000 Highlanders are in the midst of becoming Christian; 
30,000 Lowlander Presbyterians are engaged in doubling their church in 
less than a decade; and a strong Christian movement thrives among the 
Mainlanders who came over with Generalissimo Chiang Kai Shek. When 
the Bamboo Curtain goes down, a mighty church on Chinese Formosa, 
resulting from these Christward surges, will go back into mainland China. 
Can anything of greater importance be imagined? Yes, there are many 
openings today. 

A strong evangelical movement is on in Chile. An even stronger one is 
on in Brazil. The growth of the Evangelical churches in Puerto Rico and 
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the Philippines indicates that great church growth is obtainable, though 
some churches and boards neither obtain much of it nor strive to. The fact 
of the matter is that opportunity blazes all around the world. 

This is no accident. The multitudes who can today be discipled consist 
of millions of individuals whose salvation God desires. That is the reason 
they are receptive. That is the reason they can be discipled. We can 
properly sense the call of God in the winnable men and women of earth. 

George Fox, at the beginning of the Great Revival which rapidly 
brought scores of thousands of Englishmen into the Society of Friends, 
had a vision in which he saw “an innumerable company, as many as motes 
in the sun, which shall come to the One Shepherd and the One Fold.” It 
is given to all of us to see the same vision, in our own land, and also in 
India, Africa, Indonesia, and every land of earth. 

Like George Fox, John on Patmos had a vision and wrote: “After 
this I looked, and behold a great multitude which no man could number 
from every nation, and tribe, and people, and tongue, standing before 
the Throne.” 

Bed Rock in Mission is bringing our theology and methodology, our 
priorities and our goals, ourselves, our churches, and our institutions radically 
and sacrificially under him who died for all, that through his death multi- 
tudes might live. 





My Father, W. E. Sangster 


MARGARET SANGSTER PHIPPEN 


My FATHER William Sangster’s overwhelming characteristic 
was his zest for life. My childhood memories are a confused picture of 
waiting about after church services for the crowds around him to disperse 
sufficiently for us to go home, and a man bounding up the stairs before 
an evening meeting to tell a little girl and her twin brother a story. It was 
always a true one—nearly always historical. We lay in bed with shut eyes 
listening to his rich voice calling up images. Never hurried, however im- 
portant the meeting about to begin. A story just for us. And when he had 
to go, he seemed to take the light with him. But that was always how it 


was. His personality so glowed that for those near him he lit up the whole 
world. 


In my early days my father was already becoming famous as a 
preacher, as a pastor, and as an intellectual. He loved God with the whole 
of his passionate nature, and his soul longed only that others should love 
him, too. All day he worked—preaching, taking classes, visiting, reading 
for degrees—and talking, talking, talking with people in his study. Too 


busy to play much with his children, always behind the closed door, but 
always ready in times of real need to drop everything and take one in his 
arms. He was all love and all compassion. 

William Sangster was a big, strong man, towering above others and 
rejoicing in his health. In his teens he boxed in the army, and now in his 
thirties he transformed our attic into a private gym. Money was scraped 
up from the small salary of a Methodist minister to buy a bit of equipment, 
and two sleepy children were dragged out of bed half an hour before 
breakfast to do exercises. Respect—and the wholesome fear that goes with 
it—carried us up the stairs, but there we stood and shivered in our pyjamas 
while he urged us to expand our muscles and while he exercised every one 
of his own. 


Saturday afternoons were the one time in the week when we could be 
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sure of our father. “Every minister should have his sermons ready by 
Friday night, give them a rest on Saturday, and come to them fresh on 
Sunday,” he would say. He himself never failed in this rule. On that 
afternoon, then, we were all together—my parents, who adored each other 
and lived a love story every day of their life, my brother and I. (“Wasn’t 
it wonderful that I ever found your mother and knew at once just how 
wonderful?” he would tell us ten times a day.) There wasn’t much bat- 
and-ball in the garden. Sometimes a picnic. Rarely a cinema. Usually it 
was either an old abbey or castle, or else it was scenery. My father was 
soaked in history and could not resist any old building. And perhaps the 
fact that he came from a working-class home in the East End of London 
encouraged his love of beauty. As I look back, I seem to have spent much 
of my childhood padding wearily after his tireless form, heavy with his 
knowledge of the past and standing long minutes while he gazed and gazed, 
moved sometimes to tears. “Look at that, isn’t it beautiful?” he would 
murmur, and the rest of us came to see that it really was beautiful. 

In September, 1939, William Sangster was moved by Conference from 
his Leeds church to London, where he took over the Central Hall, West- 
minster, the headquarters of all English Methodism. He himself was also 
thirty-nine, phenomenally young to have been given that huge responsibility. 
A poorly attended church in a nonresidential area, and the month the war 
broke out. His first announcement to his new congregation was that Britain 
had declared war on Germany. 

But before that a holiday. There wasn’t much money for grand 
holidays, but that year, with an old car and before we left the North, 
we motored to Scotland. On the long stretches of road he would lead the 
singing—always a little off tune, but always so happy. “I can always make 
a joyful noise for my Lord,” he would say—even if the noise at that 
particular moment was “Annie Laurie.” The last part of our holiday was 
booked at a Christian guest-home in the Kyles of Bute. We could find 
accommodation nowhere else. It was run by two old ladies, was full of 
young people, and it was prayers and services all day long and frowns if 
you missed out. No time for enjoying the Highlands! “Five doses on 
week-days and seven on Sundays,” my father groaned. “This isn’t religion. 
What will these young people think? They’ll be put off God for life.” 

A concert on Saturday yielded nothing more fruitful than a few sacred 
songs. The following Saturday my father, being a cleric, was asked to 
organize the entertainment. The avidity with which he seized on the 
suggestion ought to have warned the old girls. All week that learned man 
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gathered the young people around him, all week they rehearsed with shouts 
of laughter. “Religion can be fun,” he reiterated. My father himself and a 
Cockney friend opened the show. Shockingly attired as matadors, they sang 
“The Spaniard That Blighted My Life.” Wholesome fun followed in 
item after item—“wholesome” was a favorite word of his. We laughed, 
we roared, we nearly fell off our chairs with the sheer enjoyment of it. 
The next morning we were asked to leave. At once the whole household 
announced that if we went, they would go too. We all stayed. Oh, the 
shame of it all to a twelve-year-old, and the glory of it all as one looks back! 

And then to London. During the first year of “phoney” war we lived 
in the suburbs in the house provided, and during that time my father 
turned the Central Hall into a family church. Hundreds and then thousands 
flocked to hear him. Midweek meetings sprang up. But most of all his 
influence was felt in personal lives. Everyone mattered to him. Everyone 
was loved by him. He never forgot a name or face. This was a product 
of his affection as well as of his extraordinary memory. Twice every Sunday 
his tall gowned figure led the choir into the great Hall—his great dignity 
matched only by his great vitality. 

Indeed, my father’s dignity was a joke at home. We considered that 
it reached its all-time peak on a spring morning when he was in bed with 
flu. Never ill, he made the most of colds, his great mop of curly hair 
unbrushed and never failing to look far worse than he felt. We had a 
puppy. A bull-terrier on the road attacked it and wouldn’t let go. Im- 
peccably dressed businessmen on the way to their offices stopped to help, 
but no one could release the little animal. Finally my mother’s screams 
drove my father from his bed, and, draping a dressing-gown over his 
pyjamas, he staggered downstairs and out onto the road. Swaying, 
disheveled and unkempt, he grabbed a rolled umbrella from one of the 
spectators, thrust it down the bull-terrier’s throat and released the puppy 
unharmed. With a magnificent bow he returned the weapon to the donor. 
“Thank you, my dear sir, for the use of your umbrella,” he said, and he 
strode majestically back to the house, oblivious of the gaping crowd who 
must have wondered whether it was perhaps a hangover after all. 

In public, and particularly in the pulpit, my father was always meticu- 
lously attired—never a hair (and there were so many of them) out of place; 
always attention to every detail, the clothes always pressed and beautiful, 
however old. “The utmost for the Highest.” He hung on to the frock 
coat (when most had given it up) as a suitable garment for the “cloth,” 
and he wore a preaching-gown and bands—he was always a passionate 
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disciple of John Wesley. But now and then, when he could take an hour 
off, he would relax in the garden, and then it was old shorts and a sports 
shirt, and “never the twain did meet.” The family lived in terror of an 
unexpected caller, and begged him to do something about the midriff. But 
he was wholesale in all things, and in this too. “My natural man,” he would 
announce laughingly as he lay full-length on the lawn, raising his head 
only now and again to glance round the garden and murmur appreciatively, 
“Isn’t Nature wonderful?” This would upset my mother, who with tired 
back gave much assistance to nature, while my father never had time to 
discover which was the spade. 

In 1940 the bombing of London began. Homeless people from the 
Pimlico slums needed accommodation, and my father threw open the 
reinforced basement of the Central Hall. It became one of the biggest 
air-raid shelters in the country, the permanent home of hundreds. He and 
his family moved in to share it with them, modestly taking one small room 
in which we were to eat, sleep, and live for five years. My mother hastily 
organized a canteen and provided cheap, good food every night. “Service 
before services,” said my father, as he moved among the people, his fund 
of funny stories, his interest and his love charming all suspicion away. 
“Blimey, he means well, don’t he,” said one. Determined to offer no 
religion until it was asked for, he was soon begged to take evening prayers, 
and this, a weekly lecture on current affairs, and a Saturday concert, soon 
became permanent institutions. He welded the whole into one huge, 
happy family., Christmases were gloriously unforgettable. A superstition 
grew up that if he were in the shelter it would not be bombed; and although 
later agreeing to be in charge of all the Westminster shelters, he always 
dodged the bombs to sleep in ours. 

One night we were all perturbed to see a poor woman obviously 
very near childbirth attending prayers. What excitement! A baby born 
amongst the bombs! We alerted the nurse, lined a basket, and searched 
for tiny garments. No one thought to speak to the woman until all 
arrangements were made, and then a glowing deaconess took her aside and 
asked happily, “And when is the little one expected, dear?” The woman 
looked blank. Light dawned. “Oh, that’s all right, luv,” she replied, 
“that ain’t no baby. I’ve only undone me corsets.” 

And the work in the church above grew and grew. 

To keep himself sane in crowded days and more crowded nights, my 
father snatched minutes from his bed to study Christian Perfection and 
wrote a thesis for which London University awarded a doctorate in philoso- 
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phy. Having had to leave school at fifteen, he always valued scholarship, 
loved it himself, encouraged it in others. Our school reports were matters 
of moment. “Never worry,” he would say, “only do your best. Angels 
can do no more—but I’m so proud of you when you’re at the top,” he 
could never resist adding hopefully with a grin. 

With peace his work blossomed. A crowded, glowing church, spiritu- 
ally at ease. Book followed book. Lecture tours to all parts of the world. 
More and more responsibility. He was burning himself out for God. In 
1950 William Sangster became the youngest-ever president of the Meth- 
odist Church and led one of the greatest Conferences. A humble man, he 
was genuinely surprised at the honor—he always was surprised at others’ 
regard for him. Traveling back in the train afterward, his robes on the 
luggage rack, he met a lonely young naval cadet and together they played 
at train-spotting—the boy and the president racing from window to window 
with equal enjoyment. 

Even in the fifties my father had ebullient energy. “Let’s dance,” he 
would whisper on a lonely road (though he never knew a waltz from a 
fox-trot), and the two of us would gambol gaily along the pavement, his 
grey curls on end, his clerical collar jumping about to his shouts of laughter. 

His anger, so rare, always controlled, was terrible. It flared at injustice, 
cruelty, obscenity. We stumbled after him out of a cinema whose film 
proved indecent. “I will not stomach it—it makes me sick,” he muttered 
as he marched through the darkness, my teen-age heart hoping he would 
only walk out and not demand to see the manager. 

In 1955 Conference again moved my father, this time to take charge 
of the Home Missions Department for the whole of Great Britain. He had 
secretly hoped to finish his ministry in a college: his books on sermon- 
making were famous, and he longed to bend his mind toward training new 
ministers. Smiling at his disappointment he plunged into his new work, 
administering a great department and traveling continuously—a new bed, a 
new sermon, nearly every night. Perhaps there would be a reawakening of 
Christianity in England. For this end he prayed and sweated. 

Three years later he was conscious of uneasiness in his throat, dragging 
in his leg. He went on with his work. But soon he could no longer avoid 
seeing a doctor, this vigorous, strong man still with the physique and 
zest of a boy. Progressive muscular atrophy—incurable. The muscles 
would gradually waste, the voice go, the throat unable to swallow. He 
had thought there would be years of hard work ahead. The fight for the 


country was only just beginning. 
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From dark despair he battled through to triumphant assent. He could 
still write. He would have more time for prayer. “Let me stay in the 
struggle, Lord,” he pleaded, “I don’t mind if I can no longer be a general, 
but give me just a regiment to lead.” Articles, books, a great prayer-cell 
movement throughout England begun. Against increasing limitations he 
forced himself to work. “Why, I’m only in the kindergarten of suffering,” 
he answered sympathizers with his infectious gaiety. He was soon promoted. 
Gradually his legs became useless; his voice—that melodious organ that 
had thrilled thousands—went completely. Speechless and helpless, he 
could still hold a pen. He was radiant. On and on he wrote. Utter suffering, 
utter acceptance. His delight in my mother never faltered, nor she in her 
great courage. “You are wonderful,” he could write to her with shaking 
hand, his pen his only means of communication. On Easter day he wrote 
to me, “It is terrible to wake up on Easter morning and have no voice with 
which to shout, ‘He is risen’—but it would be still more terrible to have a 
voice and not want to shout.” 

He died in May on Wesley Day. He died before his right hand had 
completely failed. Still in the fight for his faith. 





Commentary 
Dietrich Bonhoeffer in America 


PAUL L. LEHMANN 


Professor Hillerbrand’s account of Dietrich Bonhoeffer’s two visits to the United 
States (pp. 568ff.) makes salutary reading. The rapid and consuming pace of social 
change today makes it easy to forget too quickly the course along which one has been 
traveling. Having been associated with Bonhoeffer, as fellow student and friend, during 
his stay in America, I was forcefully reminded by Professor Hillerbrand’s article of how 
much I had forgotten, 

Bonhoeffer’s two visits virtually bracketed the decade of the nineteen-thirties. 
From this distance, it seems that the theological situation could not have been as 
negative as Bonhoeffer appears to have regarded it. Surely there were also other 
aspects of the thought and practice of the churches in America and of life in Union 
Theological Seminary which Bonhoeffer must also have noticed. And a report worthy 
of being recalled must surely have included these other and more positive aspects of 
American theology and church life, especially a report for foreign readers. When 
the editors of RELIGION In LIFE requested an accompanying commentary upon the 
Hillerbrand article, I naturally read the account with corrections chiefly in mind. 
Instead, I have found myself reliving the associations with Bonhoeffer with unexpected 
nearness, so that there is nothing to correct. Especially since Bonhoeffer’s remarks 
make astringent rather than laudatory reading, and since Bonhoeffer seems to have 
encountered at certain points since his American odyssey responses reminiscent of 
Joseph in Egypt owing to the change of Pharaohs, one would like to be able to set 
the record straight. But it is idle if not undignified—not to say indecent—to remark 
that because Bonhoeffer does not tell the whole story, the story which he tells is 
unreliable. His report consists of his reflections upon his observations. What he saw 
most people around him did not see. But what he saw was there and is part of the 
record. So, except for the consideration that Professor Hillerbrand’s article might 
have acquired a more intrinsic appropriateness in the light of (rather than in antici- 
pation of) the biography of Bonhoeffer to which he alludes, the present occasion may 
be confined to two supplementary comments and a remark upon perspective. 

The one supplementary comment concerns Bonhoeffer’s first visit to America 
as Sloane Fellow of Union Theological Seminary in 1930-31. The report which 
he was later to make of his reflections upon this year, and to which Hillerbrand chiefly 
refers, naturally records conclusions, not the route along which the conclusions have 
been reached. The route was less astringent than the results. Bonhoeffer was not 
an unyielding and unrelieved critic of what he found at the Seminary. I recall, for 
example, expressing to him my own puzzlement about the fact that his emphatic 
dissent from what passed for theology was matched by a lively and appreciative interest 
in the work of Professor Eugene Lyman. Only later did I myself come fully to 
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understand and to esteem the greatness of Professor Lyman’s exhibition on the 
intellectual level of the rare combination of wide and exact scholarship with the 
humility which made the “speaking from faith to faith” not a monologue but an act 
of genuine listening and learning. Bonhoeffer sensed this from the first and found 
in Professor Lyman a remarkable and respected guide to what a German theologian 
needed to know about American thought if he were going to understand the task of 
theology in America. Lyman’s interpretation of American religious thought was 
devoid of theological pretension. And this, Bonhoeffer respected and admired. 

It must be kept in mind also that as a Graduate Fellow, Bonhoeffer’s relations 
with fellow students would be more restricted than if he had entered the Seminary 
as a member of the junior class. Though not difficult to know in a casual way, it 
may be doubted whether (to most students in residence at the time) Bonhoeffer was 
more than just another “Visiting Fellow,” of whom there had been a long succession 
at Union. As for Bonhoeffer himself, it was characteristic of the intensity and concen- 
tration of mind and spirit which marked his work that he determined to make optimum 
use of his single year, and so set about a careful delimitation of what he would allow 
himself to do and be available for. This is why his passionate interest in the problems 
of the Negro in America and in a carefully arranged tour of the country seemed 
disproportionate to those of us who knew how much time he was devoting to them. 
But in the light of the later “report,” these activities suggest that the astringent 
conclusions to which Bonhoeffer came as regards American theology were not the 
result of a dyspeptic approach to his new and challenging environment either in the 
Seminary or in the country as a whole. 

Perhaps the graduate seminars in Theology and the Philosophy of Religion were 
the principal starting point for Bonhoeffer’s inside view of the theology of the Seminary. 
This was admittedly not always easy for his fellow graduate students to take. For 
Bonhoeffer had no patience with the intellectual carelessness and triviality which 
informed not a few sessions. It was destined to leave certain ineradicable impressions 
also upon those who from time to time presided for the faculty at the seminars and 
who, unlike Professors Lyman and Baillie, found already early in their careers that 
intellectual vigor and dissent were distasteful. For Bonhoeffer, a graduate seminar 
in theology was a serious exercise in theology. During the hours and hours of post- 
mortem discussions which we had together, it became apparent that what agitated 
him most was not so much the absence of theology as he had been accustomed to it 
as the undisguised intransigence towards the theology astir on the Continent of Europe. 
He had some right to assume that the terms of his own Fellowship meant that theology 
at Union was designed to be extended upon the growing rather than the obsolescent 
end of the theological spectrum and he could never quite come to peace about the 
incongruity. 

A second comment refers to Bonhoeffer’s second visit to America in 1939. 
Professor Hillerbrand rightly notes that there was some misunderstanding about the 
purpose of Bonhoeffer’s visit and that his almost immediate return to the Germany 
from which he had just come was no little surprise to those who had generously made 
his visit possible. His letter to me of late 1938 adds, as Hillerbrand has noted, a 
casual comment that “it would be nice if he were invited to come to America.” I 
knew that this somewhat jocular hint implied more, though the content was not clear 
to me until later. In retrospect, it emerges, I think, that Bonhoeffer was trying to 
gain time for himself in order to gain the kind of perspective upon events in Germany 
which would enable him to make the most creative response to the crucial occasions 
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which he already sensed were all but inevitable. This explains why he was naturally 
regarded as a political refugee over here, while never entertaining the remotest possi- 
bility of that role for himself. But for that moment, the moment which was the 
matter of his correspondence with Professor Niebuhr, America seemed to him the 
only viable haven of time and perspective. How important such a haven was to him 
is indicated by his arrangement with me, on the eve of his return, for a visit to America 
by Eberhard Bethge, and then by others among his intimate brethren, so that they 
could be not only released from the frightful tension which paralyzed creativity but 
also restored in Spirit for the next ordeal. The code sign upon which we had agreed 
never arrived. But how much the concern for a haven was involved seems to me 
to be finally proved by the fact that Bonhoeffer came to the United States in 1939 
already committed to return to his brethren if they became convinced during his 
absence that war was imminent. That code sign did arrive, and Bonhoeffer kept his 
word. In July it was already plain that there would be war in September. 

And now a remark about perspective. Professor Hillerbrand’s article has under- 
scored anew the enormous difficulty of interpretative generalization. Historical events 
in which one is oneself involved seem to elude responsible judgment. There is always 
so much that one has not observed and could not possibly have observed. There are 
always the differing judgments of different observers. There are always complexities 
which do not yield their true significance until long after the events. Theology and 
the American churches offer no exceptions to these difficulties. Nevertheless, it is 
also true that certain observers have a way of “discerning the signs of the times,” a 
gift which makes them not merely reporters but interpreters as well. Bonhoeffer’s 
uniqueness as a theologian of increasingly formative power may be regarded as includ- 
ing the special gift of interpretation. In putting his finger upon the theological vacuum 
in America and upon the alienation of American Protestantism from its originating 
impulses, Bonhoeffer exposed the nerve center of the theological situation in this 


country as he actually encountered it. Perhaps the best proof of the accuracy of his 
negative appraisal of what he found is that during the decades since his report the 
theological and ecumenical awareness of American Protestantism has been developing 
in the direction of his keen evaluation and prognosis. It is this documentation of 
Bonhoeffer’s observations, rather more than the mere call to a conversation between 
the church in America and in Europe to which Hillerbrand refers, which is the 
substance of Bonhoeffer’s prophetic stewardship of his sojourn in America. 
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The Sacred and the Profane: The Nature of Religion. By Mircea Eviape. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1959. 256 pp. $4.50. 


Cosmos and History: The Myth of the Eternal Return. By Mircea E.rape. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1959. xvi-176 pp. (paper). $1.35. 


Birth and Rebirth: The Religious Meanings of the Initiation in Human 
Culture. By Mircea Exiape. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1958. xv-175 
pp. $3.50. 

In the original foreword to The Myth of the Eternal Return, Professor Eliade 
remarks that he has written primarily for the cultivated man in general, to draw 
attention to “certain spiritual positions” which are instructive for our knowledge 
of man and for man’s history. In The Sacred and the Profane, he invites the 
philosopher, the psychologist and “even the theologian” to take over where he himself, 
as a historian of religion, leaves off. He might have said “especially the theologian,” 
for the books of this distinguished European scholar who writes with such imaginative 
insight and regard for the implications of his subject, books translated and published 
in rapid succession (three of them in one year) since his arrival at the University 
of Chicago a few years ago, are certainly of interest to theologians and Christian 
teachers. And they have, in fact, aroused increasing interest. For Eliade is among 
the scholars who appreciate and show the relevance of comparative studies in religion 
to the study of Christian theology. 

Contemporary Western man and primitive man may be distinguished by their 
different attitudes to history—a point Professor Eliade made in The Myth of the 
Eternal Return, now published in paperback under the title he originally proposed, 
Cosmos and History, a work which he himself regards as his most significant book. 
Accepting history, “determined himself as a purely historical being,” modern man 
seeks to “make himself, within history” and indeed to make history. But modern 
man, as he loses confidence in his freedom and capacity to make history, is lost in 
history and subject to the terror of it, unless he has the faith which leads him to 
“accept a philosophy of freedom that does not exclude God.” In this lost condition 
he has something, maybe, to learn from the myths and rites of archaic man and the 
“spiritual positions” they intimate. This is the implication of Eliade’s presentation 
of archaic man, with his very different attitude to history and to the cosmos, his 
emphasis of sacred history in contrast to modern man’s emphasis of profane history; 
sacred history which is and was “in the beginning,” to which man may and must return 
if he is, so to speak, to recover himself, to be that which he was made to be “in the 
beginning” by the gods. “For religious man of the primitive and archaic societies. . . . 
it is by virtue of this eternal return to the sources of the sacred and the real that human 
existence appears to be saved from nothingness and death.” 

In his Birth and Rebirth, in which he reviews archaic rites of initiation, Dr. 
Eliade suggests that the initiatory theme of death and resurrection remains alive in 
modern man’s unconscious, for “initiation lies at the core of any genuine human life.” 
Every man, in hours of crisis, has “‘an obscure feeling that he has missed his vocation; 
that he has betrayed the best that is in him.” He has “the hope of beginning life over 
again”; he “dreams of new, regenerated life, fully realized and significant.” In 
The Sacred and the Profane Eliade returns to this subject, remarking that while this 
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unconscious religion is significant it scarcely amounts to a “properly religious experi- 
ence”; for modern man, living in the desacralized society of today, needs “to live 
religion consciously, and hence to understand and assume it.” “Primordial man re- 
tained intelligence enough to enable him to rediscover the traces of God that are visible 
in the world. After the first ‘fall,’ the religious sense descended to the level of the 
‘divided consciousness’; now, after the second, it has fallen even further, into the 
depths of the unconscious; it has been ‘forgotten.’ ” 

It is here that Professor Eliade invites the theologian to take over. He also 
invites the philosopher and the psychologist. It might be said that he himself has 
made some entry into these fields, and a question may arise here as to his approach 
to this subject. It is essentially human. By that I mean that he does not pretend 
to be just a recording or a photographic machine. As he sees the religious response 
as the response of the whole man, so he sees no reason why the historian of religion 
should attempt to be less than a whole man, disguising his own interest in the signifi- 
cance of what he records. He seeks, indeed, to be factual. “Nothing,” he says, “can 
take the place of the example, the concrete fact.” And he ranges widely in search 
of such examples. But he adds that the important thing for our purpose is “to bring 
out the specific characteristics of the religious experience, rather than to show its 
numerous variations and the differences caused by history.” He is all the time aware 
that in writing about religion he is writing about people and he himself is one of them. 

What is the significance of his work for the Christian theologian? Some have 
taken it to be an emphasis of the distinction between the archaic and the Judaic- 
Christian view of history. But it seems to me that a chief point of interest is his por- 
trayal of what has been called “natural religion,” and that what Professor Eliade is 
saying today is that profane man in our modern desacralized society may learn from 
archaic man that his profanity is folly. 

RoserT H. L. SLATER 


Professor of World Religions, Center for the Study of World Religions, Harvard 
Divinity School, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Japanese Contributions to Theology. By Cart Micuatson. Philadelphia: The 
Westminster Press, 1960. 192 pp. $3.95. 


In this book Michalson, with the rare quality of a teacher who “starts where 
his learners are,” has taken upon himself a difficult task and has accomplished it in 
a masterly fashion. His purpose was to prove the maturity of the theological thinking 
of the Japanese, of whose language he has little knowledge, by introducing their 
representative thoughts with an over-all view of the present-day theological scene. 
With philosophical understanding and theological insights he overcame the language 
barrier by having translators and interpreters read to him the major works and 
important articles of theologians. 

We can say that this book established a point of contact between theology in the 
East and in the West. The publication of this book is significant today, because, more 
than ever before, world-wide Christianity is striving for real communication. 

Michalson surveys Japanese theology first by contrasting the place given to the 
Bible from “without” and “within” the Church; namely among the Non-church and 
the Church groups. He gives a fair description and estimate of the Non-church groups 
and considers Zenda Watanabe’s work as putting an end, theoretically, to the Non- 
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church assertion. To this interpretation we can readily agree. However, as the author 
admits, Watanabe’s view was not developed with the intention of defeating the 
Non-church’s position of giving prominence to the Bible in Christian life and faith. 
It seems that Michalson overemphasizes the Non-church group’s role in the develop- 
ment of Japanese theology. 

Thus, after presenting the conflicting views and showing the theological climate 
of Japan in Biblical theology, Michalson proceeds to give us the thinking of the three 
major theologians. The theology of Kumano is characterized as high “ecclesiological 
existentialism.” ‘The author makes a great effort to see a continuous thread in 
Kumano’s thinking and, contrary to his fears, he has done a tremendous job in 
providing some key to understanding the “vast system” of Kumano which takes so 
commanding a place in Japanese theology. Incidentally the author might have given 
a brief summary of the socio-cultural conditions of the Japanese churches which 
according to Michalson made such Western thinking as that of Barth command their 
theological thought. This may be partly due to the traditional Japanese affinity to 
German thinking and the respect in which its academic discipline has been held. It 
may also be due to the fact that by the late twenties, theological ground had been laid 
by the Japanese theologians themselves for the acceptance of the “Theology of Crisis.” 

Michalson next introduces K. Kitamori, of Lutheran background. His theologia 
crucis or “theology of the pain of God” should be interesting to Americans. Kitamori’s 
approach is certainly imaginative and indigenous. May we not say that Kitamori, as a 
composer who can write a symphonic poem rather than a sonata, already has his form 
or system? 

S. Hatano’s philosophical theology (“theology of the time of love”) is introduced 
as achieving the highest intellectual maturity. This may be the reason why Michalson 
placed him last, though chronologically he should have come first. (Incidentally, I 
hope the author is not so “existential” that he cannot be bothered with any historical 
dates. At least the dates of people and publications should be given in appropriate 
places, not in the notes, so that the reader can place their thoughts in historical context. ) 
Hatano’s thinking is of great importance because of his influence as a philosopher. As 
reported by Dr. Enkichi Kan, Hatano himself classified his thinking as most like 
Wobbermin. I wonder if Michalson is interpreting it from his own existential point 
of view? However, the writer agrees with Professor Michalson that Hatano is a 
philosophical theologian, but he cannot be pinned down as a theologian because he 
is a “classical,” if not a liberal, thinker. 

In the last chapter the author gives an over-all view of the Japanese theological 
circle focusing upon present theological issues and even calls upon some secular 
philosophers who have influenced Japanese theologians. Since he calls upon these, he 
might have given a glimpse into the wider circle of Christians. He might also have 
made mention of the “imported” scientism and secularism as obstacles to Christian faith. 

As readers may become aware after reading this book, Japanese church people 
have been very particular about “systematic theology.” ‘This, strictness in logic, the 
effort of dissociating culture and Revelation, and the Non-church’s patriotism of a 
prophetic tradition (the Non-church is patriotic enough to oppose the government), 
all seem to point to the Japanese characteristic of fastidiousness or extreme seriousness. 
The desire to be pure is in the Japanese nature, particularly when it comes to religion. 
One can say that all Shinto practice is concerned with purification. The author 
implicitly indicates his insight into this characteristic. Probably a rigorous “pureness 
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of religion” and its thinking may be the area to which Japanese theologians can 
contribute. 

A shortcoming in Japanese theology, as pointed out in connection with Gogarten’s 
victory over Buber and in the discussion of ethics, is the lack of relation-centered 
thinking. This book encourages Japanese Christians, and I hope it inspires Westerners as 
well as Japanese. Although Professor Michalson has conquered some of the conspicuous 
virgin peaks, the mountain range is still full of undiscovered precious minerals. 
HIKARU YANAGIHARA 


Department of Christian Studies, St. Paul’s (Rikkyo) University, 
Tokyo, Japan. 


Talks On the Gita. By Vinopa Buave. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1960. 267 pp. $3.25. 


Scholarly commentaries on the Gita, as well as a steady growth of devotional 
literature based on this Scripture, can be found in every new decade in every language 
area of the Indian subcontinent. Traditions demand this renewal, and the activist- 
inspirational nature of this remarkable testament justifies such continued attention. 
But it is seldom that a “saint in action” as well as a formidable Sanskrit scholar such 
as Acharya Vinoba Bhave has applied his mature reflections gained in many fields 
of service to a full and detailed interpretation of this spiritual document. He has 
analysed the philosophical structure of the book and brought out the challenging mes- 
sage of action, spiritually controlled but this-worldly, that characterizes some parts of it. 

Mahatma Gandhi wrote a commentary, but he approached the Gita as a spiritual 
pacifist, seeking and finding sustenance for his actional needs in those tenets of the 
Gita which he chose as his basic text. Acharya Bhave, who joined Gandhi as a 
nonviolent revolutionary and later initiated his Bhoodan (land-gift) movement all 
over India, enters the book mainly as a philosopher-scholar. He analyses the threefold 
concept of the Gita, namely the concept that man’s supreme realization can be attained 
through a choice of (1) action (karma), (2) knowledge and understanding (jnana), 
(3) devotional love (bhaktz). With a wealth of topical illustrations sometimes 
incongruous in the context of the deeper ideas the author, while serving a prison 
sentence, discoursed on the Gita and later allowed the notes taken by his friends to 
be published in journals. The present translation, which for some reason omits the 
names of the translators, is apparently based on some revisions made by himself. 

The Talks are unique, giving us the rich deposits of experience not only from an 
ancient past but also from a supreme exponent of religion in action in modern India. 
This reader has some reservation in regard to the Gita position on war, unless one 
can prove interpolations and even large-scale distortions in the first pages of the text, 
which do appear to be out of harmony with the rest of the document. Can war be 
justified under any circumstances or conditions? Surely the author of this critique 
of the Gita, Acharya Bhave himself, would not agree with such a “holy war” position 
even if Krishna of the Gita is made to support it. On another point, it seems strange 
that insistence on a person’s last moments of life as determiner of his life’s achievement 
should be supported by Acharya Bhave. The idea as stated by literalists does not make 
allowance for various physiological and mental factors which can obscure a man’s 
last moment or moments of life. A deeper connotation of what is meant by a man’s 
final achievement in life needs to be given, and the Gita text re-examined in that light. 

Few commentaries on the Gita are informed with the amplitude and grace that 
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Acharya Bhave brings to these discourses. An atmosphere of exploration, spiritual 
sensitiveness, and even of “spiritual gaiety” enlivens the pages of this unique study 
of an ancient classic in the world’s religious literature. 

AmIya CHAKRAVARTY 


Professor of Comparative Oriental Religions and Literature, 
Boston University School of Theology, Boston 15, Massachusetts. 


Language and Religious Language. By Jutes Laurence Moreau. Phila- 
delphia: The Westminster Press, 1960. 207 pp. $4.50. 


Language, Logic and God. By Freperic Ferré. New York: Harper & Brothers, 

1961. viii-184 pp. $3.50. 

About ten years ago two theologians held a debate in a meeting of the Mid- 
western Section of the American Theological Society. One of them passionately 
defended a biblical kind of theology, and the other just as passionately a philosophical 
theology of a Whiteheadian nature. The meeting was attended by someone who 
taught philosophy at a department of philosophy of a well-known university. After 
having listened patiently to the lively discussion for an afternoon and half an evening, 
the philosopher stated: “Your whole discussion is antiquated by about fifteen years. 
At the universities a new kind of philosophy stands in the center of attention, and it 
has revolutionized our thinking to such an extent that we do not discuss any longer 
the kind of questions you have been raising today. Your approach is irrelevant for 
the new questions we ask.” 

The books of Moreau and Ferré are signs that at last the theologians have 
wakened up to the challenge of the new philosophy. Both works are based on a 
careful study and understanding of contemporary British and American philosophy. 
Ferré’s book is distinguished by a virtually complete mastery of the literature of 
analytical philosophy. Moreau offers even more; he brings into the discussion also 
some of the leading existentialist thinkers. 

The most important original contribution, it seems to me, is made by Moreau, 
when he connects “language” with “liturgy.” He says: “Thus when we speak of 
the Bible and its language as being normative for the church, it is implied that the 
church’s affirmation of faith is reiterated in this liturgical framework. The total 
framework constitutes the semantic structure of the church’s religious language” 
(p. 184). In such an approach, the language of faith is saved from being considered 
as a merely verbal phenomenon. 

Both books are excellent introductions into the new area of discussion between 
theology and language philosophy, and should be read by every student and teacher 
of theology. If I add to these words of strong praise some critical remarks, I hope 
that will be considered as no more than just that: some questions to be raised now 
that men like Moreau and Ferré have entered this new area. Furthermore, these 
questions may be unduly influenced by my personal prejudices, and hence I ought 
to offer them only with considerable hesitation. 

First, it is my impression that language philosophy began as a criticism of 
metaphysics, a vehement and profound attempt to disqualify traditional and nineteenth- 
century metaphysical, ontological, and theological thinking. Second, if my first point 
is taken rightly, then no theological discussion of language philosophy can afford to 
ignore the attack on metaphysics. Especially if an author’s theology is prometaphysical, 
it is his bounden duty to enter seriously into the arguments of the antimetaphysicians. 
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If the church wants to speak to the world (part of which consists of unchurched 
thinkers, such as most language philosophers), it ought to take the world’s criticism 
quite seriously. 

This aspect of the theological response to the challenge of language philosophy 
is absent in Moreau’s book. I hope that he, with his thorough understanding of both 
theology and analytical philosophy, soon will write another book, in which he enters 
upon such a discussion. 

Ferré on the other hand dedicates several chapters to a criticism of the positivist 
attempt to “eliminate” theology and metaphysics by means of the criterion of 
verification. Still, I am not satisfied. Though he favors metaphysics, Ferré does 
not give it its due. He says: “The nature of metaphysics, I suggest, is conceptual 
synthesis. A metaphysical system is a construct of concepts designed to provide 
coherence for all ‘the facts’. . .” (p. 161). This will not do! Metaphysics is much 
more than that. It is a grandiose vision of the All, a passionate and magnificent claim 
that Reason (or Nature) is the ground of Being. Metaphysics is a hymn of praise 
dedicated to a god, a god named Being. Metaphysics is the cry of joy that there is 
not nothing, that chaos, meaninglessness, and madness do not ultimately prevail, 
cannot prevail, may not prevail. Metaphysics is further the triumphant claim that 
the ultimate victory of Reason can be proved and justified by means of philosophy. 
Conceptual synthesis is merely a tool in service of this claim. What really counts is 
the hymn of praise that human reason can and may have access to Universal Reason. 

Only when we (no matter whether we ourselves are metaphysicians or not) 
recognize the grandeur of the metaphysical vision and the depth of its joy, only 
then can we measure the shocking horror caused by the positivist denial that philosophy 
can justify the vision of reason. This denial is for a metaphysician sheer blasphemy, 
an infamy, a vilification; for a logical positivist it is a matter of honesty and of release 
from harmful illusions. The verification issue is merely a technical argument, in which 
this refusal to justify the order of reason is couched. Not the problem of verification, 
but this refusal, is the heart of the matter. 

I do not believe that there is any authority which can require a theologian who 
writes on language philosophy to be pro- or anti-metaphysics. But there is another 
requirement which should be clearly formulated: no one should write on matters of 
language philosophy if he is not able to see that both for metaphysicians and for anti- 
metaphysicians something of ultimate significance is at stake, and if he is not able to 
convey his understanding of what is involved to his readers. 

WILLEM F. ZuURDEEG 


Professor of Philosophy of Religion, McCormick Theological Seminary, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Values Men Live By: An Invitation to Religious Inquiry. By Morris 
Keeton. New York and Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1960. 224 pp. $3.50. 


It is not easy to fit this admirable book into any of the pigeon-holes one would 
ordinarily find useful. Perhaps it is because the book does not fall neatly into any of 
the usual categories that it seems to this reviewer so admirable. 

For one thing, there is more breadth and depth in this volume than is character- 
istic of most books which are used in introductory religion courses. It is more 
provocative, vital, and demanding than most such books. Nevertheless, the book is 
not too difficult to be used effectively in an introductory religion course. In fact, I 
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know of a minister who has used it with great success as the basis of an adult study 
group in religious problems. 

Again, Professor Keeton’s book is not designed as a manual in comparative 
religion or world religions. I suspect, however, that those who read this volume will 
gain a significant acquaintance with the great religions. In addition, the issues raised 
by encountering these religions are not left for “later consideration,” as is often the 
case in traditional courses in world religions. Finally, as the author himself states, 
the book “is not a systematic treatment of the traditional problems of philosophy of 
religion” (p. 7). And yet most of the problems that a course in philosophy of religion 
manages to treat are competently covered. The spirit of critical inquiry is never missing. 

This is indeed a multi-purpose book. As such, it has several further commendable 
features, One is its rich use of key concepts of different religions; there is nothing 
parochial or local about the content. For example, Chapter III, “The Yogi and the 
Commissar,” considers fascinatingly the issue of the Hindu principle of noninjury 
or nonviolence. Another thing I like is that as an issue is handled we see that we are 
getting somewhere. Professor Keeton does not merely report what different positions 
hold; he shows that one can achieve a cogent result by thoughtful analysis. The 
outcome is not guaranteed or imposed, but progress is made. 

All things considered, the most remarkable feature of this book is what one might 
call its pedagogical attractiveness. Dr. Keeton, who is professor of philosophy and 
religion at Antioch College, has obviously had varied and valuable experience with 
students. Not only does he know what the big questions which confront students are; 
he formulates them graphically and presents his analysis clearly. His material invites 
participation. And at the end of each chapter there are very carefully worked out 
suggestions of audio-visual materials, lists of relevant readings, and questions for 
further discussion. 

Whatever one may think about Professor Keeton’s avowed stance (“I am a 
naturalistic theist,” p. 6), one can scarcely doubt his concern about religious issues or 
the effectiveness of his strategy of critical inquiry; one cannot doubt his awareness 
of the contemporary situation or his acquaintance with the movements of thought 
affecting religion. 

Joun H. Lavery 
Professor of Philosophy, Boston University, 
Boston 15, Massachusetts. 


History of Christianity in the Middle Ages: From the Fall of Rome to 
the Fall of Constantinople. By WitL1aM RacspALE Cannon. New York 
and Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1960. 352 pp. $4.50. 


Roman Catholics sometimes accuse Protestants of supposing that there was no 
Church during the centuries between Patmos and Wittenberg, and Protestants some- 
times seem bent upon proving this accusation correct. In the last few years several 
younger Protestant scholars in the United States have begun to devote themselves 
to the church history of those centuries, especially to that of the later Middle Ages; 
and we may expect the results of their research, only now beginning to appear in 
print, to challenge and revise many of our hallowed theories about the medieval 
Church and about the backgrounds of the Reformation. 

In anticipation of that research and in summary of the work that has been done 
during the past century, Dean Cannon of Emory University has written a history 
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of medieval Christianity for both the student of general European history and the 
theological reader. The sheer attempt would deserve our admiration, for almost any 
book about the Middle Ages would be better than the vacuum that now exists in the 
libraries (and minds) of many Protestant students and ministers. But Dean Cannon’s 
book deserves admiration on material grounds as well. It is a conscientious, balanced, 
and readable account, a godsend to anyone seeking a reliable orientation and introduc- 
tion to the lost centuries. 

Two emphases of Cannon’s account require special mention. One is the admirable 
balance he has struck between the history of institutions and the history of ideas. 
After reading this History, no reader will be in danger of supposing that the history 
of medieval theology—or, more narrowly still, the history of scholastic philosophy 
—is the whole of church history during this period; for, as Cannon describes it, the 
Church preached, worshiped, converted the pagans, and mothered both saints and 
scoundrels. Another feature that especially appealed to this reviewer was Cannon’s 
heroic insistence upon keeping the story of the Byzantine church in view throughout 
his book; even when Protestants do discover the medieval Church, they often relegate 
its Eastern half to the limbo into which Islam and Edward Gibbon tried to put it. 
But Cannon genuinely strives to tell the history of the whole Church in the Middle 
Ages. 

Because he does deal with the history of the whole Church, the narrative some- 
times becomes a blur. There are paragraphs that look as though the author had 
dumped all his file cards on the desk with a resolution to include every single proper 
name even if it choked the story. Some of the footnotes consist of a reference to a 
thousand or more pages of Latin text, a reference that is either unnecessary or useless 
to any user of this book. Yet these very faults, if faults they are, are a tribute to the 
fair-minded scholarship of the author. He would certainly be the first to hope that 
out of the work now being done by younger Protestant historians may some day come 
a new interpretation of “Christianity in the Middle Ages from the Fall of Rome to 
the Fall of Constantinople.” 

JAROSLAV PELIKAN 


Professor of Historical Theology, The University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


The Nineteenth Century Outside Europe. By Kennetu Scorr LAatrouretre. 
Volume III of Christianity in a Revolutionary Age. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1961. ix-527 pp. $7.50. 


This, the third volume of Latourette’s new monument of historical scholarship, 
is addressed to the development of Christianity in the nineteenth century outside 
Europe. Every now and then one is left with the feeling that he has been brought 
to the edge of the abyss in 1914 and abandoned. The task remains to bring us down 
to ourselves. 

As is his wont Latourette provides many guideposts to the ordering of the vast 
scene he describes. The two grand divisions are ““The Larger Europe” and “The 
World Outside Christendom.” In strong contrast to his classic History of the Expan- 
sion of Christianity, far the heavier emphasis is laid on the first part. For that reason 
Christianity in the United States occupies almost 250 pages, about one-half of the 
volume. The approach is thoroughly topical in chapters on characteristics, evangelism, 
ecclesiastical organization, religious movements, education, intellectual influences, and 
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effects. Moreover, each chapter is subdivided topically. Thus the traditional forms 
of chronological progression and denominational survey are absent. The whole com- 
prises a vast essay on Christianity in America during the century in which America 
became very nearly Christian in outward profession. 

Then, on page 378, comes the brief chapter, “Introduction to the World Outside 
‘Christendom.’ ” Here the author takes occasion to explain the apparent neglect of 
the vast non-white world in contrast to the relatively full attention to the “Larger 
Europe.” The remainder of the volume covers much the same ground as the three 
great volumes of the Expansion. But the dominating theme of the earlier work is 
here muted in the interests of a more balanced presentation. 

One emerges from the long, impressive, and somewhat forbidding corridors of 
this scholarly edifice with some clear impressions. One is that the author has tried, 
with some success, to put more life in the delineation of character and the presentation 
of drama. Another is that a sort of reunion has taken place between the old European- 
centered interest and the new global concern, as the theme of expansion is placed in 
proper context to the abiding themes that have always stemmed from the Mediterranean 
or Europe. Still another is that the sometimes too-facile tide of optimism found in some 
of the earlier work has been tempered by a more sober appraisal of the tragic harvests 
of the twentieth century. Full attention is given to the intellectual challenges to the 
faith, most of which are rooted in the nineteenth century. The author reminds us 
that Christianity was planted twice and twice wiped out in China before it was planted 
a third time in the “Great Century,” only to be thrown into desperation anew as the 
period of this volume ends. 

Yet the final chapters raise again the hopeful signs, especially the ecumenical 
movement. One wonders which theme will win out in the final portion of this history. 
The issue, for those who know the lifework of Latourette, is probably not really in 
doubt. At the very end of this volume he permits himself to say: “Yet the other facet 
of the contrast gave ample cause for the assertion that the twentieth century was one 
of the greatest days in the history of Christianity and that, if the world was viewed as a 
whole, never before had Christ been as influential in the affairs of the human race.” 


FREDERICK A. Norwoop 


Professor of History of Christianity, Garrett Biblical Institute, 
Evanston, Illinois. 


An Introduction to the Science of Missions. By J. H. Bavincx. Translated 
by Davin H. Freeman. Philadelphia: Presbyterian and Reformed Publishing 
Company, 1960. xxi-323 pp. $4.95. 

Dr. J. H. Bavinck of Amsterdam enjoys a well-deserved reputation as a mission- 
ary scholar and thinker. He brings to this careful and systematic study of “the science 
of missions” the competence of the theologian, the practical knowledge of the experi- 
enced missionary, and the skill of the teacher who knows how to organize and present 
his material. The result is a volume which provides an excellent introduction to the 
study of missionary theory and practice. 

The book is divided into three sections of uneven length. The first, and longest, 
deals with missionary theory. It is based on a fairly detailed treatment of biblical 
foundations, which is fresh and frequently luminous; and the scriptural exegesis is, 
at every point, applied to the problems of missionary expansion in the contemporary 
world. One of the great merits of Dr. Bavinck’s method is this intimate link between 
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theology and life, which is sustained throughout the book. There are constant allusions 
to concrete situations and references to history and literature which are the fruit not 
merely of wide reading, but of firsthand knowledge of what the world mission involves. 

The second section of the book deals with the encounter with non-Christian 
systems under the curious title of “Elenctics” (the word is derived from the Greek 
word elengchein, to bring to shame or to convict of guilt). Dr. Bavinck defends 
the use and expounds the meaning of this term, with characteristic vigor, in fifty 
pages. His approach to non-Christian faith is more penetrating and essentially more 
sympathetic than the derivation of the word “elenctics” would suggest. The plea 
for a more profound understanding and a more sensitive probing of the mysterious 
depths of religion and the religious consciousness is not enhanced by the introduction 
of this rather esoteric term. The value of this section would be improved by expansion 
of the argument and expurgation of the jargon. 

The third and final section of the history of missions is even briefer. ‘This is 
a cogent argument for the recognition of the history of missions as a subdivision of 
theology, which concludes with a realistic appraisal of the missionary enterprise and 
the future. 

The vigor of Dr. Bavinck’s thought shines through a translation which is far 
from fluent and .is occasionally obscure. He has given us a book which makes a 
contribution of exceptional importance to the theology of missions. It is a timely 
contribution to the discussions on the subject which are in progress at the present time. 
It should be of special value to teachers and to students of “the science of missions.” 
CuHARLEs W. RANSON 

Director, The Theological Education Fund of the International Missionary 

Council, 475 Riverside Drive, New York City. 


Message and Mission: The Communication of the Christian Faith. By 
Eucene A. Nipa. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1960. xvii-253. $5.00. 


This book by Eugene A. Nida shows us very clearly the countless difficulties 
connected with the communication of the Christian faith. They are partially cultural, 
partially social and psychological, and behind all these the theological questions domi- 
nate. This book enters into them perspicuously and at the same time profoundly. The 
theoretical approach is elucidated by a great many examples. 

On first impression the book is rather depressing. Calculations show that even 
“the most literate and well-informed people rarely understand one another more than 
80 per cent. If this figure applies to people of the same general background and 
training in communication, it is fair to assume that less than half of what is said between 
people of widely different backgrounds and educational experience is understood in the 
way intended.” (p. 76) But this is not so strange when we take into account that 
communication includes an encoding and a decoding. Another depressing element, 
noted by the author, is the fact that our modern culture differs fundamentally from 
that of most other peoples and also from the cultural background of the Bible itself. 
This entails that “we ourselves often find it more difficult to understand the message 
of the Scriptures than do many peoples of other cultures” (p. 49). 

The chapter on Communication and Social Structure is very useful, as in the 
past missionaries have committed many errors with regard to this. Too little interest 
in the social structure of the peoples was the cause of often not seeing the many 
possibilities for spreading the gospel. The principles of communication and the social 
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structure which the author formulates at the end of this important chapter are an 
eye-opener for those who have to do with missions. I will quote only two of them 
here to show how valuable they are. “The response to the preaching of the Good 
News may at times reflect a social situation, even more than a religious conviction.” 
“Effective communication follows the patterns of social structure.” It seems to me 
that these two rules are of great value for the practice of mission work. 

The author penetrates into “the heart of the matter” in pointing out that real 
communication of the gospel is more than just telling the message. It demands the 
deep relationship to our fellow creatures which can best be called identification. This 
is not cheap paternalism or imitation or a romantic attempt to “go native.” “Identifica- 
tion means, not being someone else, but being more than oneself” (p. 162). 

In the last chapter of his book the author discusses the theological basis of com- 
munication. He distinguishes between the “common-ground” approach, as he calls 
it, and the “point of contact” orientation. By this distinction he hits upon the funda- 
mental problem of all missions, broached by Hendrik Kraemer in his Christian Message 
and by many others. It seems to me that he tends to call “common-ground approach” 
what former writers often called “point-of-contact approach.” This may be confusing. 
The author means by “point-of-contact approach” one using the similarities between 
the gospel and the other religions. They are not the “common bases of belief,” but 
“elements that make communication possible.” If I understand the meaning of these 
thoughts rightly, I would like to speak here of “formal analogies” which do not include 
material consonance. 

Although I said at the beginning that Eugene Nida’s book was in certain respects 
depressing, the last chapter certainly removed all depression. For in the communication 
of the Christian Faith the power and help of the Spirit of God is pointed out to us as 


surpassing all natural considerations. “We ourselves do not communicate this message: 


we only bear witness to its truth, for it is the Spirit of God that directly communicates 
and mediates this divine word.” 


Joun H. Bavinck 


Professor of Missionary Science, The Free University of Amsterdam, 
Amsterdam, Holland. 


Religion in American Society. Edited by RicHarp D. Lampert. The Annals. 
Philadelphia: American Academy of Political and Social Science, November, 
1960. viii-220 pp. $2.00 (pap.), $3.00 (cl.). 


In March, 1948, The Annals, a distinguished social science journal, devoted 
its entire issue to a discussion of religion in America. This volume contained several 
outstanding articles which have been widely cited during the past dozen years. This 
reviewer can foresee no such prospect in store for the present issue which is devoted 
to the same theme. 

Nearly all the fourteen contributors are Protestants with the exception of one 
Roman Catholic (John Kane) and one Jew (Marshall Sklare). Such selection 
appears disproportionate at a time when there is so much talk about the “minority 
status of Protestantism,” the “post-Protestant era,” and the “tripartite nature of 
religion in America.” 

One might single out two reasons why this issue is less exciting than it might have 
been. First, religion in America is obviously a many-factored, multitudinous, and 
complex phenomenon. Any appraisal of it runs the risk of merely scratching the 
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surface and missing many of the essentials. Most of the articles contributed here 
fall prey to this difficulty because their format is largely that of a sweeping survey. 
Second, the editor sounds the keynote in a foreword which depicts the articles in this 
volume as “naturalistic, by design; that is, they analyze our religious institutions in 
much the same way as one might analyze a political party, a corporation, or a school 
system.” Fortunately, not all the authors take literally the editor’s bias. But the 
mandate he has given may be responsible for some of the flatness and unidimensional 
nature of the results. 

With few exceptions, the approach to the dialogue between religion and society 
is a one-way affair—social factors impinging upon religious institutions. Little treat- 
ment is given to the reverse. Hence the larger issues of the role of religion in society 
—its impact and consequences in family life, economic behavior, class status, and the 
nuclear dilemma—are completely by-passed. The editor’s summary article, which 
could well have woven together the diverse threads and then addressed itself to the 
broader issues, is instead a disappointing abstract of the abstracts. 

Several of the articles deserve particular mention. Timothy L. Smith’s “Historic 
Waves of Religious Interest in America” sets the contemporary religious revival in 
the historical context of earlier periods of spiritual awakening in America. He suggests 
that dramatic social changes have tended to heighten man’s need for clarification of 
the ultimate issues of life. 

Paul Harrison’s “Church and Laity Among Protestants” provides a perceptive 
analysis of the role of laymen in the rapidly developing institutional bureaucracies of 
denominations and local churches. Harrison contends that laymen are inevitably being 
used by clergymen to promote the institutional interests of the church and are seldom 
charged with responsibility to become active ministers in the world. 

By all odds, the most solid contribution is Martin Marty’s “Sects and Cults.” 
One wants to take issue with Marty, but one cannot help but admire and appreciate 
his occasional flashes of brilliance. He cites approvingly Henry P. Van Dusen’s notion 
that sects comprise a “third force” in Christianity in America. In this reviewer’s 
opinion, Van Dusen’s observation may be valid for South America and certain mission 
lands but is almost wholly inappropriate for the American scene. Marty’s main 
contribution is to focus attention on the sociological and historical comtext for an 
understanding of the sectarian group, instead of centering on its content and internal 
conditions. In introducing the concept of spatial and psychic isolation, Marty moves 
the discussion of sectarianism beyond Troeltsch, Niebuhr, and Wach. 

Other contributors to this symposium include Truman B. Douglass, “Ecological 
Changes and the Church,” Roswell P. Barnes, “The Ecumenical Movement,” and 
Sydney Ahlstrom, “Theology and the Present-Day Revival.” 

RoBert LEE 


Professor of Christian Social Ethics and Director of the Institute of Ethics and 
Society, San Francisco Theological Seminary, San Anselmo, California. 


The Transcendence of God: A Study in Contemporary Philosophical 
Theology. By Epwarp Far.ey. Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1960. 
256 pp. $5.00. 


The topic of the transcendence of God provides an excellent touchstone by which 
to text the now quite numerous array of contemporary philosophical theologies. It 
focuses attention upon the extent to which and the way in which God is thought of as 
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a reality prior to, distinct from and independent of the world. It is harder for a 
philosophically developed theology than for one built directly upon a biblical basis to 
take seriously the transcendence of God, the mysterious otherness of the One who 
has summoned the universe into existence. For the natural tendency of metaphysical 
constructions in the idealist tradition, within which nearly all contemporary philosophical 
theologians still operate, has always been towards a monism to which the radical 
Christian doctrine of creation, and its implicate of God’s infinite transcendence, can 
be affixed only by force. It is therefore perhaps not surprising that we should find 
it difficult to say whether for Paul Tillich God is more than a dimension of the world 
itself or perhaps of man’s experience of the world; and whether for Charles Hartshorne 
and Henry Nelson Wieman God is transcendent to mankind in any sense exceeding 
that in which finite individuals are transcendent in relation to each other. 

These misgivings are largely confirmed by Professor Farley’s admirable studies 
of Niebuhr, Tillich, Heim, Hartshorne and Wieman, in spite of the fact that he is 
almost excessively sympathetic to all five philosophical theologians. The chapter on 
Tillich is especially valuable, constituting as good an introduction to that thinker as 
can be found. Indeed each of the five central chapters provides a clear and reliable 
account of the though: of its subject. 

By way of minor criticisms: Is Reinhold Niebuhr rightly classified as a philosophical 
theologian? Is the description of the intellectual climate of our day in the first chapter 
so brief and quick as inevitably to lie somewhat on the surface? Is there any point in 
using so often a simple phrase in some other language and then promptly Englishing 
it in brackets—as, for example, “Some theologians prefer to call this simply God’s 
creatio continua (continuing creation)... .” But perhaps this complaint has descended 
to the level of trivia (trivialities) ! 

The main substance of the book commands the reader’s respect and admiration. 
This substance includes the last chapter, which displays helpfully the various elements 
in the idea of divine transcendence. These are grouped under two heads; the 
transcendent as limit (as beginning, end, depth, height), and the transcendent as 
God (as creator, fulfiller, preserver and holy). 

Joun Hick 


Professor of Christian Philosophy, Princeton Theological Seminary, 
Princeton, New.Jersey. 


New Accents in Contemporary Theology. By Rocer Hazetton. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 144 pp. $3.50. 


This book is neither a complete coverage of contemporary theology nor an 
exhaustive treatment of the points selected, but rather, as the title happily puts it, a 
series of “accents.” Chosen with fine discernment and in the light of wide reading 
in theology and related areas of thought, they are both a descriptive and creative 
treatment of a number of the livest issues before us. 

The first two chapters deal with theology as conversation with the arts, the 
sciences and philosophy. These conversations Hazelton sees as potentially very fruitful, 
provided the theologians are now ready for a positive and constructive attitude toward 
the other areas and provided further that they are as willing to learn as to teach. 
There follows a quite searching discussion of theology as interpratation, in the course 
of which the author joins in the current reappraisal of “Biblical theology” with deep 
appreciation of its contributions but penetrating criticisms of some of its positions. 
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The author comes next to the ecumenical “accent” under the title “theology as 
consensus,” in a discussion which will prove highly informative to those who have not 
been involved in ecumenical theological studies and wise in its insights for those who 
have. Possibly the best chapter is the last on “theology as invitation” in which the 
necessary return to apologetics is persuasively argued and a good case is made for 
conceiving it as invitation. 

What has been said is perhaps sufficient to intimate that the author is among 
those who feel—as even Barth has suggested—that “neo-orthodoxy” must undergo 
some careful revising. This book points out some of the ways in which this can be 
done without sacrificing its great positive emphases. 

Hazelton’s clear thinking, garbed in a lucid and attractive style, fits this book for 
reading to some degree by the general public. It could serve well as an introduction 
to theology for seminary students, but it is sufficiently profound to prove stimulating 
to the professional theologian. 

Joun Newton THomMas 


Professor of Theology, Union Theological Seminary, Richmond 27, Virginia. 


Symbolism in Religion and Literature. Edited by Rotto May. New York: 
George Braziller, 1960. 253 pp. $5.00. 


“What is a symbol?” This question can evoke points of view ranging from a 
sophomore’s cool “A symbol is an over-extended analogy” to the sage’s awestruck 
. » a singing cave to lose one’s life in.” Unlike semantics, a study of symbolism deals 
affrmingly with what is read into the language or embodied idea. Since a symbol 
invites inclusiveness, perhaps it is fitting that a group of essays that deal with many 
phases be included under this covering title. 


The theme that I find most striking in the essays is that of community; these 


«a 
7 


authors have a sense of man living by symbols, by the ways of the kingdom within. 
Despite the danger that, for secular Western man, the value of the Self may sink to 
zero, he carries within himself ideas not leveled by present society. He feels, beyond 
alienness or aloneness, anxiety about his participation mystique with others. 

A chapter from A. N. Whitehead’s Symbolism, Its Meaning and Effect is 
reprinted here. He reminds us of how the word gathers significance from its history 
and associations; and mankind, by “symbolic transference, can achieve miracles of 
sensitiveness to a distant environment and to a problematic future.” The symbolic 
code of a community must work, if a community is to survive—an insight which 
reminds one of Toynbee. Whitehead makes brilliant reference to Burke; he considers 
symbols as organizing crowd into community. 

Nathan A. Scott, Jr., in an essay called “The Broken Center,” concerns himself 
with how literature reflects our time in which old grounds of community are gone. 
We have, he thinks, an Amgst-ridden literature, and he conjures mightily with the 
words, “community,” “communion,” and “communication.” 

Amos Wilder’s “The Cross: Social Trauma or Redemption” powerfully reminds 
that our prophets are not necessarily those now most popular, and that the religious 
symbol is not only community-building, but has also an additional ultimacy of reference. 
In a study of Robinson Jeffers’ Dear Judas, Amos Wilder rebels against a sadistic 
or masochistic dwelling on the suffering of Jesus, with the cross for symbol. While 
sympathetic to Wilder’s desire that the Christian be healthy-minded, I keep remem- 
bering that other Christian symbols have been pushed into the background—such as 
the lamb, the sign of the fish, the grail. 
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In his introduction, Rollo May contributes an interesting, and I think valid, 
interpretation of two sets of symbols: those of the guilt-fury (regressive) type of 
Oedipus Tyrannus, and those of the integrative-redemptive (progressive) of Oedipus 
at Colonus. Werner Heisenberg hopes that men’s thoughts will be stabilized on 
common ground. Paul Tillich classifies symbols, and warns against supposing that 
a symbol fully penetrates reality. There are also essays by Erich Kahler, Talcott 
Parsons, I. A. Richards and Kenneth Burke. 

SAM BRADLEY 


Clerk of Sadsbury Meeting of The Society of Friends, 


Christiana, Pennsylvania. 


The Ministry and Mental Health. Edited by Hans Hormann. New York: 
Association Press, 1960. 251 pp. $5.00. 


Religion and Mental Health. By Hans Hormann. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1961. xvi-333 pp. $5.00. 


In these volumes Hans Hofmann, Associate Professor of Theology and Director 
of the University Project in Religion and Mental Health at Harvard, presents the 
relationship between psychiatry and religion with understanding and authority. 

The Ministry and Mental Health is a symposium bringing together the thinking 
of a number of outstanding scholars in the field. Paul Tillich analyzes the impact 
of psychiatry upon Protestant theology and shows that the doctrine of justification 
by faith has received new life. David C. McClelland presents the illuminating thesis 
that Freudian psychology grew out of Jewish mysticism and has the same goals. 
Following Bakan, he sees the two key religious elements in Freudianism as an insistence 
on the inevitability of anxiety and a testimony to a “Power beyond ourselves that 
heals.” Frederick C. Kuether, with the help of psychiatric insight, traces the growth 
of religious faith from magic to mature understanding. Psychology in theological 
education is discussed. Gotthard Booth describes the steps in a psychological exami- 
nation for ministerial candidates. Robert C. Leslie reminds us that the minister 
is a person and can be effective in his calling only when he has found the freedom 
to be himself. James E. Dittes insists that “a ministry of faith” is central and gives 
a word of warning to those who eagerly turn to pastoral counseling because they are 
frustrated by the ambiguous nature of the modern ministry. Granger E. Westberg 
outlines a four-year theological course of study with enough clinical training to produce 
young pastors competent in the art of counseling, and Earl A. Loomis presents in 
detail the Religion-Psychiatry Program at New York’s Union Seminary. 

Religion and Mental Health presents thirty-eight case histories, each of which 
has an introduction by Hans Hofmann pointing out its religious significance and a 
set of questions for discussion. These stories of human beings in trouble have been 
carefully selected from the writings of psychiatrists and counselors and from literature. 
Camus, Melville, Lawrence, de Tocqueville, Tolstoy, Bernanos, and Agee are 
represented. These provocative glimpses of life in turmoil will encourage free and 
independent thinking in seminary classes, in psychiatric training centers, in parish 
groups and in the minds of individual pastors. Religious insights become vividly 
relevant. 

An invaluable section is “An Essay on Pertinent Literature,” a sound bibliography 
covering the field of religion and psychology. Hofmann not only names a number 
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of excellent source books but gives salient facts about their authors, describes their 
contents, and points out their importance to the reader. This sort of informed 
guidance is desperately needed by the searching student or minister. 

These two books present a picture of what is happening today as religion and 
psychiatry forget their former hostility and learn to co-operate. Religion achieves 
a new relevance and psychiatry discovers a new depth. We are deeply indebted to 
Hans Hofmann for interpreting the situation to us. 

Joun W. Van ZANTEN 


Riverdale Presbyterian Church, Henry Hudson Parkway West, 
New York 71, New York. 


Making the Ministry Relevant. Edited by Hans Hormann. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1960. xvi-169 pp. $3.50. 


A glance at the process by which this book came to be written will both interpret 
the title and prepare the reader for the unexpectedly limited nature of its contents. 
Dr. Hofmann, under the aegis of the Harvard University Project on Religion 
and Mental Health, put the following question to those whose answers are the several 
chapters of the book: “In the light of what we now know from the social sciences and, 


in particular, psychology, -what can you propose that will make the ministry more 
relevant?” 


The question itself invites criticism. Its assumptions are as important as its 
point. Where, pray, may we find out what we now know from the social sciences? 
Is there substantial agreement on enough major problems for answer? And who can 
find the courage to write psychology in singular number when the fact calls for 
plural number? Are not even the better-defined schools of theology in so constant 


a process of change as to require name, place, and date in parenthesis along with every 
statement? Similar queries spring up around “ministry” and “more relevant,” and 
the reader will not find a careful answer to them. The question that triggered the 
book seems blandly to assume that “everyone knows” what is meant by these terms. 

The separate papers in the book are uniformly excellent, even though only four 
of the seven deal directly with the question itself. The editor makes a strenuous 
attempt to put his distinguished “horses in harness” to the theme, but his troubles 
multiply as he proceeds. 

Hofmann opens with the paper that sets the stage, so to speak, for the problem. 
While I find myself, as a minister, understanding some of his descriptions of the 
ministry, I am finally forced to conclude that he knows very little about the ministry 
from actual experience. And his description of the modern church is riddled with the 
clichés now concurrently popular, to wit: “. . . the Church has sheepishly followed 
the withdrawal of the human being from critical leadership in commerce and industry 
into a suburban escape where it can soothe its painful loss of self-confidence” (p. 9). 
Writing as one who has served on college, university, and divinity school faculties, 
as well as in rural, inner-city and suburban churches, I contend that this statement 
is simply untrue to fact. Escapism is everywhere and takes many forms. And there 
is too much of it in churches, schools, and industry. But the social pronouncements of 
all major churches contradict such a statement. 

Or take this one: “For all too long, too many ministers have hampered the 
honest growth of their parishioners by misleading them into the belief that the 
Christian faith is one single, simple and rational way of life, fabricated for them by 
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their pastor into a neat parcel to be used in the dark hours when they are alone with 
their illusions and fears and want, a narcotic to give them peace of mind” (10-11). 
Technically, I suppose, this could be true, since if one minister should do this, that 
would be “too many”; but I want the facts which justify such a statement. It does 
not fit the ministers I have met and worked with over twenty-five years. It is a 
tragic and misleading caricature of the facts. Hofmann’s paper recalls something 
Bishop Berkeley once said, “First we have raised the dust, then we complain that we 
cannot see.” 

Tillich and Niebuhr speak out of a broad understanding of the problems of 
interpreting religious faith to our time, and their papers carry both weight and 
confidence. In fact, I know of nothing in Tillich’s writings that more helpfully 
describes certain general problems faced by ministers today. Niebuhr is his usual 
puzzled and puzzling self as he seeks to consider “the total problem of proximate 
moral norms, their sources, and their relation to the law of love, if we are to explore 
the contribution of the disciplines of culture to an adequate Protestant ethic” (p. 48). 
In a brilliant and helpful way he explores this mystery. 

Samuel Miller is the only contributor with a long experience in the active ministry 
of a local church—and this fact is apparent in every line he writes. I seem to know 
what he is talking about because he seems to have been where I now am. Appel 
writes as a psychotherapist and develops the relationship between religion and 
psychiatry as these fields are incarnate in minister and doctor. Hiltner explores the 
implications of psychotherapy for religion, particularly as they bear on the minister’s 
duties as counselor. Howe comes through with a free-wheeling exposition of an 
unusual approach to “Theological Education After Ordination.” Certainly this is 
a problem but one may doubt whether Howe provides the answer, though he makes 
many helpful suggestions. 


It is about time a group of ministers wrote a book on the theme, Making the 
Professor Relevant. 


Haro tp A. BosLrey 


Minister, First Methodist Church, Evanston, Illingis; Professor of Philosophy 
of Religion, Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston. 


Redemptive Counseling. By Dayron G. Van Deusen. Richmond: John Knox 
Press, 1960. 191 pp. $3.50. 


The Healing Ministry in the Church. By Bernarp Martin. Richmond: John 
Knox Press, 1961. 125 pp. $3.00. 


1. It is the intention of the first of these volumes to do two things: first, to 
differentiate religion from medicine (psychiatry) by drawing attention to the opposing 
positions presented by revelation and empirical science; second, to show how the two 
fields may interact in theory and function to serve the needs of human beings, one 
field concerned with salvation, the other with relief from neurotic suffering. The 
two words which do duty in this purpose are “redemption” and “psychotherapy.” 

The latter term which, technically, should be restricted to the relationship between 
physician and patient, is made to bear also the psychological presuppositions that go 
with it. In consequence of this mixture of process and content, the author, pursuing 
his task through ten chapters, comes perilously near to yielding the final issue to 
psychotherapy. The theological position is exceedingly well done and the critical note 
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on the limitations of empirical science issuing in naturalistic humanism is clear and 
precise. 

Then a rather fatal step is taken. Redemption, instead of remaining an act 
accomplished once for all in Christ, becomes a process. This admits the head and 
shoulders of the camel “psychotherapy” into the theological tent with more than a 
hint of its expanding domain. In the chapter, “Counseling as Therapy,” the thought 
swings well to the left in this direction. There is, however, a fairly good recovery 
from concessions to psychotherapy by a return to an earlier affirmation of Christianity’s 
metaphysical distinctiveness which through an ultimate concern for man’s salvation 
opens the way for a healing ministry. 

While this book contains many practical insights which will be useful to the pastor, 
its main contribution lies in the field of apologetics. 

2. The second volume by Bernard Martin, pastor of the Reformed Church in 
Geneva, Switzerland, pursues the theme of Christian healing also in relation to 
redemption, but quite apart from direct encounter with psychotherapy although brief 
note is taken of the advance of medicine in this area. The principal aim of the author 
in this book is to examine the question whether the church has, in its own right, a 
mandate to heal the sick. In affirming that it has, the healing work of Jesus and the 
disciples is reviewed and used to document the thesis. Approaching the contemporary 
scene in which the church serves, special care is taken to give no comfort to the “faith 
healing” cults which exploit the credulity of folk whose need impels them to seek 
some miraculous cure or whose naive superstition makes them susceptible to “signs” 
against which the Lord himself warned. 

A noteworthy emphasis in the book is the author’s conviction that the healing 
ministry belongs primarily to the Christian community and not to individuals working 
independently of the church, outside its offices of prayer, worship, and the sacraments. 
The statement of the author that his work has special significance because the approach 
“on strictly biblical lines has long been ignored” is unwarranted. Wayne Oates and 
this reviewer have given extensive attention to the Bible in their search for a Christian 
psychotherapy and others, including the author of the first title above, have drawn 
heavily from both the Old and New Testaments. Nevertheless, this work contributes 
significantly to the growing body of literature that is concerned with establishing the 
autonomy of spiritual healing on grounds other than empirical science. 

Oren H. Baker 
Formerly Dean of Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, 
Rochester, New York. 


The Suburban Captivity of the Churches. By Gisson Winter. New York: 
Doubleday & Company, 1961. 216 pp. $3.50. 


Gibson Winter is a man with a cause. He is evidently emotionally as well as 
intellectually convinced that the church has been neglecting—in fact disengaging 
itself from—the great inner areas of our metropolises where the physical and spiritual 
needs of the people are perhaps more acute than anywhere else in the nation. And 
at the same time it has been heavily investing its resources, derived in part from the 
sale of inner-city properties, in establishing a vast number of new congregations in 
the burgeoning, chiefly upper-middle-class suburbs. The resources of the denomi- 
nations, he says, are being swallowed up by the “edifice complex”—big, expensive 
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structures on large acreages in the pleasantest, least needy (not speaking of spiritual 
needs) parts of our society. 

In point of fact, while the indictment, sharply and dramatically drawn, is in 
considerable measure valid, it is fortunately less appropriate now than five or ten 
years ago. Within the past decade denominational leaders have become painfully 
aware of the unwisdom of wholesale withdrawal, and have in scores of cities begun 
to pour in personnel and large sums of money to strengthen inner-city churches— 
not all of them, but the most strategic. —This new concern grows out of the changing 
nature of the inner city (with its wholesale urban renewal projects) and its growing 
Protestant population: Negroes, rural whites, and, in some upgraded areas, middle- 
income erstwhile suburbanites, tired of shoveling snow, caring for yards, and com- 
muting. 

Winter’s sharpest criticisms are focused on Protestantism’s tendency to minister 
chiefly to the middle and upper social classes, who—to use a coarse expression—‘‘can 
pay the freight,” and on the disengagement of the church from the broader community 
life while it devotes its concern and resources to institutional program and to serving 
its own members. A provocative book, not entirely new in its thesis, but carrying a 
message which merits attention. Somewhat repetitious but eminently readable. 
Murray H. LeIrrer 

Professor of Social Ethics and Sociology, Garrett Biblical Institute, 

Evanston, Illinois. 


Agents of Reconciliation. By Arnotp B. Come. Philadelphia: The Westminster 
Press, 1960. 176 pp. $3.95. 


Arnold B. Come is Professor of Systematic Theology at the west coast Presby- 
terian Seminary (San Anselmo, California). He has studied and participated in 
ecumenical conferences in Europe as well as in America. His new book, 4 gents of 
Reconciliation, is a sound but imaginative treatment of the various questions raised 
by the new discussion of “the apostolate of the laity.” His perspectives are ecumenical 
and biblical. He stands squarely in the midst of the issues raised by the pioneers in 
the “rediscovery of the laity’—Oldham, Congar and Kraemer—and by the newer 
movements such as the Kirchentag and Evangelical Academies. 

The central thesis of the book “is that the very distinction and even the termi- 
nology of ‘clergy’ and ‘laity’ should be completely eliminated from the thought and 
language of the contemporary church” (p. 10). In looking over the culture-religions 
dominant in Europe and in the U.S.A. he finds little to choose between them. The 
established churches of the Continent have “laicized the vast majority of Christians, 
that is . . . turned them into second-class amateur Christians who have really no 
part and no responsibility in the church” (p. 14). In America the churches have also 
been captured by the spirit of the times, by pagan “ideals” such as spirituality, “peace 
of mind,” “success” (p. 15). There is strong reason to hope that the true essentials 
of Christian discipline and witness may become clear in a third situation—where, as 
once in conflict with Nazism, the church is today cast back from the periphery to the 
center of her meaning under persecution in Communist areas. It is in that situation 
that the stark outline of human existence emerges again: 

“The world is a hell of alienation” (p. 20). “The meaning and mission of the 
church must match in strength and glory all the horror of the world’s alienation. . . . 
The death and despair of alienation are met and matched with the life and hope of 
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reconciliation, . . . Agents of reconciliation! That is the meaning and historical 
destiny of the Christian people . . .” (p. 28). 

The reconciling work of the church, begun by Jesus Christ, is no matter of 
petty dimension. “Reconciliation consists of nothing short of the restoration and 
fulfillment of God’s original and persistent purpose for his creation” (p. 29). The 
program and style of reconciliation, involving social structures as well as individual 
behavior (p. 43), are discussed by Professor Come at length. The mission of the 
church in the world, to be an instrument of divine purpose and not a static fortress, 
is stressed throughout. In this the tradition which is emerging from the church struggle 
and the new lay movements is given full value. There have been saints who called 
the world to the church; the lay saints of the twentieth century are calling the church 
to the world. 

This book will be read with profit by all serious students of contemporary 
concerns in the international Christian fellowship. 


FRANKLIN H. Litre.yi 


Professor of Church History, Perkins School of Theology, 
Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas. 


The Gospel According to St. Matthew (Harper’s New Testament Commen- 


taries). By FLoyp V. Fitson. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1960. vi-314 pp. 
$5.00. 


The distinguished series to which he contributes, together with the author’s own 
scholarly competence, arouses expectations of excellence which are not disappointed. 
Any commentary must have as its purpose the attempt to enable the reader to under- 
stand what the writer intended to communicate to his first readers. Paradoxical as 
it may seem, there is a sense in which a mid-twentieth-century commentary may 
actually achieve this result more perfectly than ever before. This is possible not only 
because of accumulating knowledge of the original text and its accurate translation 
but also because a more balanced perspective in the light of the history of interpretation 
may be arrived at. Commentaries, however, may sometimes reveal more bias than 
balance. 

Dr. Filson makes his viewpoint clear in the foreword: “My primary attempt 
has not been to reconstruct sources but to grasp and state the meaning of the Gospel 
author . . . and what he wanted the Church to get from his book . . . to help the 
reader of the Gospel to enter into its author’s faith, understanding and purpose.” 
Is his intent, then, to see this Gospel only in terms of biblical theology, in the popular 
modern fashion? As if consciously to correct this impression he writes in the same 
context: “I have given continual attention to the Synoptic Problem and to the author’s 
use of Mk., Q, and probably other written sources. . . . It could not be written without 
attention to the historical Jesus, and it frequently tries to throw light on his career 
and teaching.” It is a good balance of source study, historical concern, and theological 
evaluation which characterizes this commentary. 

A sampling of some important passages confirms one’s impression of the author’s 
judicious, balanced treatment. Writing about the much-discussed and uniquely 
Matthean xvi:17-19 he remarks: “The wording of these verses no doubt reflects a 
special interest in Peter in the community where Matthew was written. But if we 
avoid reading modern conceptions of the Church into the passage, recognize that 
nothing is said about successors to Peter, and remember that for Jesus all authority 
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ceases when obedience ends, we may agree that Jesus here praises Peter for his 
basic though partial understanding that Jesus fulfils Israel’s hopes” (p. 186). 

Space does not permit further quotations, but Dr. Filson’s interpretation of the 
extreme Jewishness of some passages, e.g., v:17-20 (p. 83), xxiii:1-3 (p. 243); of 
the trinitarian baptismal formula, xxviii:19 (p. 305); and of many other important 
passages is admirably sane and well balanced. One need not agree with all his 
conclusions to appreciate his mature, scholarly judgment. 

ALEXANDER C. Purpy 


Professor of New Testament, School of Religion, Earlham College, 
Richmond, Indiana. 


The Gospel According to St. Mark. By SHerman E. Jounson. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1961. viii-279 pp. $5.00. 


Everything from the pen of Dean Johnson is worth reading. This commentary 
in the Harper series is no exception. To describe it accurately is not easy. Certainly 
it is not a homiletic compilation. There are no tried-and-true pulpit gems or other 
aids to tired preachers. It is a thoroughly critical volume, both in the brief (30 pp.) 
introduction, which really introduces, and in the commentary proper. 

It is in this longer part that precise characterization is difficult. Each section 
starts with the author’s own translation of Nestlé’s text. Johnson’s is a fresh and 
(often) unconventional rendering which attempts to turn the Greek into English as 
accurately as possible, without seeming vulgar or overcolloquial. Again and again 
the rendering is so striking that one’s hopes are raised for a comment in the following 
exposition. Rarely is this found, probably due to the restrictions of space and the nature 
of the volume. Usually the section of translation is followed by a critical discussion 
of the nature and purpose of the section, with especial emphasis upon what Dean 
Johnson feels the most significant problems. Then follows a very rapid commentary 
in which many, but far from all, details in the text are elucidated. 

The reader, especially if he is somewhat at home in the field, will rarely be in 
doubt as to what Johnson’s own eminently sensible opinions are, but not infrequently 
hard spots in the material are mighty easily and skillfully by-passed, as in the terse, 
almost hidden, comment anent the Gethsemane incident: “As it stands, however, it 
contains one difficulty: the disciples are said to have been asleep, yet the words of 
Jesus’ prayer are reported” (p. 235). 

Occasional passing references to the Dead Sea Scrolls and the Gospel of Thomas 
are indeed made, but with rather less consequence than might be inferred from the 
publisher’s blurb on the jacket: “His is the first commentary on the Gospel of Mark 
to deal with the Dead Sea Scrolls material and the Gospel of Thomas.” 

The layman will find the volume a sober, sensible aid to a better understanding 
of the most important book in the New Testament; the author’s colleagues will find 
it pinpointing many problems, a good number of which it does not attempt to solve, 
but which it not infrequently illumines. Among the host of short commentaries now 
cascading from the presses of all up-and-coming publishers, this is distinctly one of 
the better sort. 


Morton S. ENsLIN 


Professor of Biblical Languages and Literature, Theological School of St. 
Lawrence University, Canton, New York. 
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The Old Testament in the Cross. By J. A. Sanpers. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1961. 143 pp. $3.00. 


This is a startling book. As the title itself is a switch from what might have been 
a common cliché, so throughout the book the author startles us with statements that 
are sometimes puzzling, sometimes maddening, but generally so right that we must 
at last surrender to their logic. What else can we do with this: “Salvation and 
judgment are synonymous” (p. 72), or this: “Even God’s grace is really his 
judgment over us” (p. 110)? 

The author starts from the thesis that the cross is a scandal which the Christian 
refuses to understand. “For to blame the Jews or the Romans for the crucifixion 
is to reject the cross” (p. 13). To help clear up this misunderstanding, the author 
turns to the Old Testament: “Without the Old Testament the cross remains an 
offense and has no solid bridge on which to relate judgment to redemption, to perceive 
that in God’s judgment, his sovereignty, is salvation and redemption” (p. 15). 

The work is then developed in steps which the chapter headings serve to describe: 
The Christian Story (God’s intrusion into history) ; Creation and the Creator (“When 
God intrudes into his creation he is God, not man or nature; he does not leave off 
being God,” p. 43); Sin and Providence (man desires to supplant God in his life; 
God is constantly breaking through to man); Judgment and Salvation (“Salvation 
is the faith-perspective of God’s inevitability,” p. 67); It Is Finished (Grace makes 
us slaves of righteousness); and To the Glory of God the Father (“The central 
problem of Christology is not that of Christ’s divinity but rather that of God’s 
humanity,” p. 123). 

The substratum for the book is the Old Testament. The background for the 
Incarnation must be the unremitting love of the Creator for his creation, hence the 
author can say: “The question of the divinty of Christ seems now irrelevant. . . . 
Christ is Christ because he is transparent, because in him we see God’s work, nothing 
less. .. . We do not, we must not, worship Christ. Apart from the God of Abraham, 
Moses, Amos, Isaiah, and Jeremiah there is no Christ. We worship God who came 
to us in Christ and who comes to us through his Holy Spirit—all the way. There 
must never be the least mitigation of the monotheism of the Trinity” (pp. 128-129). 

Only once does the author descend from the heights, and that is when he attacks 
the Fundamentalists and defends the critics whom he calls “the seekers and searchers, 
the honest minds whose faith was so deep that it never ceased to welcome integrity 
and honesty wherever it was expressed” (pp. 38-39). Perhaps we Fundamentalists 
justly deserve all the censure that has been pronounced. But the author seems to forget 
that those honest minds did not welcome whatever integrity and honesty appeared 
among the Fundamentalists. At the same time, many of those critics lost all sight of 
God’s activity in the Old Testament and God’s Incarnation in the New. 

Well, whether it is through envy and strife or through scholarly criticism, we 
rejoice with the Apostle that Christ is preached. We welcome any work that demon- 
strates that “the Old Testament literally saves the New Testament . . . from mysticism, 

. - naturalism, . . . gnosticism, . . . docetism, and . . . from our shaping it into 
whatever happens to be our favorite philosophy as the generations come and go. . .” 
(p. 15). We particularly appreciate a work that presents old truth in such a strikingly 
fresh manner. 

WituiaM Sanrorp LaSor 


Professor of Old Testament, Fuller Theological Seminary, Pasadena, California. 
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The Design of the Scriptures: A First Reader in Biblical Theology. By 
Rogpert C. Dentan. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1961. 
xvii-276 pp. $5.00. 

God and History in the Old Testament. By Harvey H. Gururig, Jr. 
Greenwich, Conn.: The Seabury Press, 1960. viii-179 pp. $4.25. 


There is a type of book about the Bible that probably could be best described 
as a type of teaching device, designed for opening vistas, introducing dimensions of 
inquiry, imparting essential facts and perspectives. 

These two volumes belong in such a category. Neither is intended by its author 
to be comprehensive or exhaustive. Both authors agree that there is an essential unity 
in the Bible. Dr. Dentan’s major reason for writing, indeed, lies here: “the harmony 
which underlies the all-too-obvious differences between the two Testaments, the 
threads of interrelationship which tie together their separate parts in a complex and 
fascinating design.” And Dr. Guthrie is concerned primarily with “the translation 
of the content and thought of the Old Testament into contemporary categories capable 
of catching something of the total import of the biblical point of view.” Both men 
teach in Episcopal seminaries, Dentan at General Theological Seminary, New York, 
and Guthrie at Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

The Design of the Scriptures consists of brief articles treating three great sections 
of material as this appears in the totality of the Scriptures, under the headings “History,” 
“Doctrine,” and “Life.” In the second section, for example, individual articles treat 
such subjects as “God the Creator,” “God as Our Help,” “The Kingship of Christ,” 
“The Holy Trinity,” and “The Goal—Fellowship With God.” Under “Life” there 
are treatments of study, prayer, faith, hope, love, family life, the state, etc. These 
articles originally appeared in the magazines The Living Church and Episcopal 
Churchnews. In spite of their journalistic origin, they hang together with a consistent 
unity of approach, indicating that the author had a total work in mind as he prepared 
the separate sections, or else reworked the material into a total framework. If the 
reader actually looks up the biblical passages suggested at the beginning of each article, 
he can be assured of a genuine exposure to the Scriptures, as well as of an introduction 
to ideas about the biblical material. 

God and History in the Old Testament will serve as a fine approach to basic 
lines of thought in contemporary biblical theology. The idea of history—past, as a 
basis for the knowledge of God, and present, “as the only place in which those who 
are living in the present can know God in terms of the lordship over history through 
which he reveals himself”—will come through to the reader who has not perhaps 
thought this way about the scriptural milieu. Likewise the view of the church as “the 
community through which . . . the truth about history . . . is to be proclaimed,” and 
the “claim of the gospel” as providing “the clue in terms of which life makes sense.” 
In other words, this book’s primary usefulness will be to help the inquirer to think 
biblically about the Bible. 

KenpIG BRUBAKER CULLY 
Professor of Religious Education, Seabury-Western Theological Seminary, 
Evanston, Illinois. 


The Theology of the Gospel According to Thomas. By Bertit GARTNER. 
Transl. by Eric J. Sharpe. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1961. 286 pp. $5.00. 


The recently discovered Gospel of Thomas, dating from the middle of the 
second century, contains some 144 sayings, more or less, attributed to Jesus. Gartner 
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suggests that it was composed by someone who picked sayings of Jesus « of the 
Synoptic Gospels (a major source) and other Gospel traditions, altering them to fit 
a milieu of thought far different from that of the main stream of the church. This 
milieu, he states, was that of early Christian Gnosticism, especially that of Cerdo, 
Marcion, and Valentinus. 

Gartner’s main interest is not in source analysis, asking whence each saying 
originated and what its original meaning may have been. Instead, he is much more 
concerned with “the meaning of the sayings for the person who gathered them, and 
how they were interpreted in the milieu which gave them their present form.” 
Consequently he depicts the theology of the Gospel of Thomas as this may be ascer- 
tained against the background of his own rich knowledge of early Christian Gnosticism. 

In this Gospel, God, referred to as the Father, is the highest being, the incom- 
prehensible, who is transcendent in heaven, the realm of light. As such he had nothing 
to do with the creation of the world of matter. Accordingly, Jesus is a being of light 
descended from the Father. He is the Gnostic Savior whose function is to open a way 
of gnosis (knowledge) to lead the souls of men back to the heavenly realm of light 
from which they had come. 

As has been implied, man’s soul was pre-existent in heaven, the realm of light, 
and is now imprisoned, like a spark of light, in a material body in this world of matter. 
However, through the saving gnosis revealed by Jesus, found in the “secret” sayings 
in the Gospel, it may be liberated from corruptible matter so that it may return to its 
original home in heaven. The reunion of the light soul with the heavenly world of 
light is called the kingdom of the Father or the kingdom of heaven (or simply the 
kingdom). This consummation obtained by those who seek this enlightening knowl- 
edge is also called “rest,” that is, eternal rest with the Father in the realm of light, 
far removed from this world of matter. 

Girtner’s thorough knowledge of early Christian Gnosticism makes his discussion 
of these basic Gnostic doctrines which are reflected in the Gospel of Thomas a valuable 
contribution to the study of this important work. Furthermore, this book will be helpful 
to those scholars who are interested in pursuing the source analysis of the individual 
sayings, enabling them to separate the Gnostic additions to sayings which originally 
were not Gnostic in character. Indeed, when this is done it may possibly be found 
that Quispel is more correct than Gartner cares to admit in stating that this Gospel 
“contains an independent and very old gospel tradition”— independent, that is, of 
the canonical Gospels themselves. 

MartTn Rist 


Professor of New Testament and Church History, Iliff School of Theology, 
Denver, Colorado. 


Calvin: Institutes of the Christian Religion. Library of Christian Classics, 
Vols. XX, XXI. Edited by Jonn T. McNetiv. Philadelphia: The West- 
minster Press, 1960. Ixxi-1734 pp. $12.50 per set. 


The appearance of Calvin’s Imstitutes in the Library of Christian Classics is an 
event which should be hailed on all sides. Now, in a modern translation, the reader 
may judge Calvin for himself. His influence cannot be doubted. Some of the most 
vigorous of contemporary theology has been produced by those who have followed 
the Calvinist tradition. Now the source is available to all, in a definitive edition. 

This does not mean that all labor has been miraculously removed from the study 
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of theology. Calvin is still hard work, and his doctrine of double predestination will 
still seem like pretty strong medicine to those whose roots are in some less rigorous 
part of the evangelical tradition. ‘Those who will work through the /mstitutes, how- 
ever, will find that they have been facing the great issues with one of the great minds 
of the church. 

And, let it be said, too, with one of the great spirits of the church! To read his 
six rules of prayer is to know that here is a man who has lived close to God. His 
exposition of the Lord’s Prayer reveals a real freedom of spirit and a keen sense of 
discernment. Here is material for personal study, and for an adult study group which 
is ready to venture beyond the shallows. 

Preaching these days is said to have fallen on evil times. The parson faces so 
many claims upon his time that sermon preparation seems bound to suffer, and he is 
urged to find some new image for his role as the ordained member of the congregation. 
The man who has succumbed to these pressures will find little in Calvin to give him 
help. The man who is concerned for “the lively Word of God” will find his mind 
enlarged and his soul deepened by careful study of these two volumes. 

RoBertT Roy WriGHT 
Assistant Book Editor, Abingdon Press, New York City. 


In Place of Folly. By Norman Cousins. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1961. 
224 pp. $3.00. 


In a series of wide-ranging chapters the well-known editor of the Saturday Review 
deals with the single problem of whether men will find a way, individually and 
collectively, to avoid the catastrophe that is both foolish and avoidable. While the 
index begins with “Accidents, radiation,” and ends with “Yugoslavia, radiation acci- 
dent in,” the scope is much wider. The author believes that man’s reason and resources 
are worth appealing to. 

Cousins spells out for the nontechnical reader the physical effects both of nuclear 
war and testing and of chemical, biological and radiological warfare. He indicates 
the political requirements for a strengthened U.N.; the threat as well as the potential 
changes in the Soviet Union. All through he appeals to the role that the individual 
can play instead of feeling overwhelmed with helplessness in the presence of world- 
scale events and problems. He bases this appeal on rational rather than on merely 
moral grounds. For example, referring to man’s conversion skills, he suggests 
(p. 197), “The plenty produced by our scientific and physical skills has not relieved 
the poverty of our purposes. The only thing greater than our power is our insecurity. 
. . . If no answer is found to war, all men will die poor.” One could wish all men 
would read such a book and act by its manifold appeal. 

Henry J. CADBURY 


Haverford, Pennsylvania. Formerly Professor of Divinity and Lecturer on 
Biblical Literature, Harvard University. 
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Wilhelm Pauck has thoroughly revised and enlarged his classic The Heritage ; 
of the Reformation (1950), published now by the Free Press of Glencoe, Ill. ($6.00). 
He has added chapters on the ministry during the Reformation, on Harnack, and 
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Barth. As a theological liberal he intends to show how modern Protestantism should 
preserve past values yet respond freely to the demands of the present. 

The Biblical Archaeologist Reader, edited by G. E. Wright and D. N. Freed- 
man, is a Doubleday Anchor Original ($1.45 pap.). It consists of articles by Glueck, 
Wright, Cross, Albright, May, Bright, Filson, etc., taken from the journal, The 
Biblical Archaeologist, throwing recent light on various Old and New Testament 
subjects, ancient paganism, and carbon dating. 

Recent Macmillan paperbacks include The World’s Great Scriptures, an anthol- 
ogy from ten religions compiled and annotated by Lewis Browne, with maps and 
drawings (1946). He has “tried to gather up all that seems to me most vital,” con- 
centrating on ethical teachings rather than theology and ritual. ($2.95.) 

Massey H. Shepherd, Jr., has edited another symposium in the liturgical field: 
The Eucharist and Liturgical Revival (Oxford, $3.00). He has also put out a book 
of his own, The Reform of Liturgical Worship: Perspectives and Prospects (Oxford, 
$3.00), in which he describes the renewal of this concern in the Episcopal Church 
and makes concrete proposals for common liturgical study and development among 
Lutherans, Presbyterians, and Episcopalians. 

While Shepherd has been called “Protestantism’s foremost liturgist,” Fr. H. 
A. Reinhold is considered by Catholics “the outstanding spokesman of the liturgical 
reform movement.” His latest book is The Dynamics of Liturgy (Macmillan, $4.75), 
containing essays written primarily for Catholics but well worth Protestant study. 
He writes forcefully with devotion, erudition, and humor. As in a previous book, 
Bringing the Mass to the People, he favors congregational responses and use of 
parts of the mass in the vernacular. 


Stewart Crysdale has written The Industrial Struggle and Protestant Ethics 
in Canada (Ryerson Press, $4.00), a survey of the relationship between Canada’s 
industrialization and changes in ethical beliefs and practices, and of the contribution 
of the Protestant churches. A needed first attempt, intended to prepare for more 
intensive studies. 

Charles W. Stewart’s The Minister as Marriage Counselor is subtitled “A 
role-relationship theory of marital counseling and pastoral care” (Abingdon, $4.00). 
Marriage counseling is becoming a profession, which ministers should learn; they 
should help couples “to understand their marriage relationship . . . to change 
their role pictures and to adjust to them,” modifying both personalities. 

In the Friendship Press series of study books on Latin America, Bishop Santo 
Uberto Barbieri has written Land of Eldorado (Cl. $2.95, pap. $1.50), a vivid 
over-all survey of the early history of Latin America, the coming of Protestantism 
there, its growth, contributions, and failures; he sees for it a hopeful future. 

D. Campbell Wyckoff has written another book, Theory and Design of Christian 
Educational Curriculum (Westminster, $4.50). An up-to-date study based on the 
findings of the Curriculum Study Committee of the NCC; “a fuller exploration and 
definition” of the ideas presented in his chapter in M. J. Taylor, Religious Education: 
A Comprehensive Survey (Abingdon). 

Charles Burnell Olds, an irenic, kindly missionary to Japan for thirty-six years, 
has written Love: The Issue (Christopher Publishing House, $3.00); a book for 
laymen from his own experience and reading; a plea for application of the principles 
of Jesus to interreligious, international, and personal relations. 


E. H. L. 
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